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This is the first of four articles on the Philippines. 


They will present a care- 


ful study of the Islands by a man who knows and loves them and who is largely 


responsible for what they are to-day. 


with the First California volunteers after the battle of Manila bay. 


General Smith went to the Philippines 


He believes 


that these Islands are among Uncle Sam’s choicest possessions and in these 


articles he expounds the faith that is in him. 
Philippines under Spain; the second, which 


This first article deals with the 
is scheduled for November, will 


treat of them under early American rule: 


O the American public the Philip- 
pines is an old subject, worn 
threadbare by as much as eleven 
years of discussion, wise and 
otherwise. A very old subject, 
indeed, torn to tatters by three political 
campaigns and five sessions of Congress, 
and withal desperately tiresome. Nearly 
a hundred books on the Philippines, written 
by a hundred authors, each of whom spent 
one whole long month in Manila—at the 
club—have met the popular demand _ for 
misinformation not supplied by the thousand 
speeches of a thousand orators who never 
saw the Islands and never will. 
So why say or write another word about 
them? Oh, I don’t know—maybe just to 


add a trifle to the sum total of human misery 
or to comfort another scribbler who thinks 
he knows the truth about the Islands and— 
strange obsession—that knowing, he can 
tell it. 

The Philippines—there they are off the 
coast of Asia, three thousand of them, 
extending from Borneo to Formosa and 
scattered over six hundred thousand square 
miles of the roughest, tumblingest, upsetting- 
est waters in all the world. 

Whence came they? Were they thrust 
upwards into the sunshine and life-giving 
air from old ocean’s bed, or are they the 
relics of some mighty disaster which rolled 
the resistless waves where once dry land 
had been? Like Aphrodite, were they born 
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A mountain trail in the wildman’s cot 





of the froth of the sea, or are they the beauti- 
ful remnants of a lost Atlantis which now 
sleeps beneath the waters of the Pacific ? 
Alas! no man seems to know for certain, or 
if he does he won’t tell. 

Older layers of the earth’s crust super 
imposed on newer layers or pushed through 
them, uptilted strata, precipitous mountains 
which have not yet reached the angle of rest, 
seashells and corals on the tops of the 
loftiest peaks, men and animals not found 
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The famous Mayon volcano 


in corresponding latitudes on the mainland, 
give ground for the belief that nature is in 
a constructive mood and that a line of vol- 
canic activity, extending from Mindanao 
to the Batanes, means a continent just begun 
rather than one long ago destroyed. On 
the other hand, the shoaler waters, which 
lie between the insular western coasts and 
the mainland; the precipitous shore and 
tremendous depth of water encountered on 
the eastern side; the village which went 
down and down until now it rests at the 
bottom of the Laguna de Bay; Mount Taal, 
which tradition says was once higher than 
Maquiling (four thousand feet) and which 
now stands but a few hundred feet above 
the lake which surrounds it; the volcano 
some seven hundred feet in altitude, which 
within the memory of man wholly disap- 
peared and left no trace unless the Charleston 
found it when she struck an uncharted 
something and foundered near the Dedika 
rocks in November, 1899; the large areas 
here and there in Mindanao which have 
sunk very appreciably during the last cen- 
tury; the number of extinct volcanoes and a 
diminishing volcanic activity during the 
last hundred years—furnish some basis for 
the theory that all that stretch of water six 
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San Juan bridge, where the first shot was fired by the 
Americans in the Philippine insurrection 


hundred miles off shore and dotted with 
islands from Kamtchatka to Cape York 
was once dry land and that the Philippines 
are the interesting remains of a cataclysm 
which submerged an empire. 

Asia is the primeval home of man. 
Maybe the subsidence of her ancient coasts 
and that awful flood, of which nearly all 
peoples have some tradition, were one and 
the same disaster. And then again, perhaps 
they were nothing of the kind. 

But whether the Islands are newly born 
of the sea or are the ancient survivors of its 
ruthless invasion, there they are, covering an 
area greater than the New England states 
and New York, peopled by little black men 
and little brown men whose origin, previous 
history and antecedents are just as much a 
mystery as is the land which they inhabit. 

That the little black man is the oldest 
resident of the Philippines is undisputed, 
but whether he just “growed up” with the 
country or may claim the armorial bearings 
of a bushman ancestry, swept from Africa 
on a waste of waters into the close-meshed 
net of the Philippines, is as yet beyond the 
ken of most men. I say “most men,” 
because there are some few who are quite 





Monument at Manila to Legaspi and Urdaneta 


certain that right there in the Philippines or 
thereabouts the vertebral mudfish developed 
a first monkey and the monkey a first man 
and that the Negrito four feet high, with an 
ounce of brains adhering to the base of his 
skull, is that man. 

This little black man, the finest type of 
the brute creation, or the last word in 
human degeneracy, as you may choose to 
regard him, was in all probability, for untold 
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I 30 
ages, sole supreme monarch of all he sur- 
veyed. Unfortunately for him, however, the 
territory which was his by right of discovery 
or prior occupancy fell within the sphere 
of influence of the little brown men, who 


from the time that the memory of man 


runneth not to the contrary have claimed for 
their own the world of islands that cluster 
the wide ocean from Japan to the Celebes 
to Oahu. 


and from Madagascar Some 
half-baked eth- 
nologists to the 
contrary not- 
withstanding, 
a wonderful race 
and not a mon- 
grel people are 
these little 
brown men, who 
belong just as 
distinc tly to the 
islands of the 
Pacific as does 
the white man 
to Europe, the 
yellow man to 
Asia, the red 
man to America 
and the black 
man to Africa. 
Whether these 
little brown men 
originally had 
their home on 
the mainland 
and by accident 
or circumstance 
or both were 
forced to an in- 
sular habitat, or 
whether the Is- 
landsthemselves 
were once main- 








land and_ the 

Malay peoples For 2,000 feet up th 
4 . carved his rice te 

are therefore to mortar. 


to flow 


the manor born, 
is very much of 
a puzzle and likely to continue so until our 
astral bodies are whisked to those last con- 
fines of space upon which are yet to be limned 
the pictures of a million years ago. 

There in Mindanao is the Bagobo with 
his beaded headdress, his beaded Zouave 
jacket, his beaded belt and trousers. There 
he is, with eyes soft and large as a deer’s, 
an expression gentle as a girl’s; yet of all 





mountain side the wild head-hunter has 
ces and walled them with rock without 
From higher mountains still he has brought water 
1 over this wonderful staircase 
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the tribes only he practices human sacrifice 
and butchers his own kind as a religious 
observance. Whence came he? Whence 
came his cruel custom? Maybe forced from 
some far-off land he drifted to the Philip- 
pines and brought it with him. Maybe he 
saw that his Moro neighbors killed and 
prospered and so to some strange god who 
smiled on murder and to whom the reek of 
human gore was as incense to the nostrils 
he, poor man, 
made concession 
and offered up 
the necessary 
sacrifice of a 
firstborn daugh- 
ter. But who 
can say? 
There in the 
mountains of 
northern Luzon 
is the Igorrote 
of Bontoc living 
in large villages, 
divided intoatos 
or wards, each 
with its circular 
place of stones 
raised above the 
ground, where 
are hung the 
heads taken in 
war and where 
the old men 
meet in council 
to adjudge the 


ward’s_ differ- 
ences and dis- 
putes. Every 


ato has its ulog 
where its boys 
and girls from 
five years of age 
until marriage 
keep house to- 
gether. — Every 
house has _ its 
stone pigpen, 
every pigpen at least one pig and every pig 
not less than one hot meal daily. For two 
thousand feet up the mountain sides this wild 
head-hunter of Bontoc has carved from the 
unkindly rocky soil rice terrace on rice terrace, 
each with its own stone wall from six to ten, 
even twenty feet high, built without an ounce 
of mortar or cement. Then from higher 
mountains still, along the sides of awesome 





precipices, he 
has brought 
water to the top- 
most terrace, 
from which _ it 
tumbles down a 
staircase of rice 
paddies into the 
river two thou- 
sand feet below. 

Justacrossthe 
mountains is the 
Igorrote’s dead- 
ly enemy, the 
Ifugao, who has 
no ato, no ulog, 
no villages, no 
head-ax. He 
takes heads and 
terraces the 
mountains just 
as does his un- 
friendly neigh- 
bor, but he is 
not gregarious. 
He refuses to 
touch elbows 
with his neigh- 
bors and builds 
his home in the 
midst of his rice 


An 





Ifugao head-hunter at home, with several grinning trophies 
above his chamber door 


paddies. He 
that would visit 
or assail the 
Ifugao must be 
an acrobat of 
renown and ca- 
pable of dancing 
a long journey 
over the 'narrow 
tops of terrace 
walls with the 
airy confidence 
of a tight-rope 
walker. The 
dress of the 
Ifugao and Bon- 
toc man is a gee- 
string —for the 
Bontoc woman a 
strip of cloth 
reaching from 
waist to knee, 
and for the 
Ifugao woman a 
strip which 
reachesfrom hip 
to knee serves 
all the purposes 
of a Worth con- 
fection. The hair 
of the Bontoc is 
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uncut; the Ifugao wears his crowning glory 
banged in front. Both are head-hunters from 
religious conviction and preserve the skulls 
of their enemies as trophies of war. 

Farther north, with his locks banged all 
round, is the Kalinga, fully clad in gorgeous 
colors and the deadly foe of all his neighbors. 
li I mistake not, he it is that makes fire in 
an emergency by 
sharply driving a 
piston with tinder 
at the extremity 
into a popgun 
closed at one end. 

Observing these 
strange folk and 
the stranger con- 


trasts among 
them, questions 
come quickly. 


Whence came 
all these peoples ? 
Whence came the 
beaded dress and 
the human sacri- 
fice peculiar to the 
Bagobo; whence 
the stone wall ter- 
races of the Bon- 
tocand the Ifugao, 
the ato, the ulog, 
the head-ax of the 
one, the family 


rather than the 
community life of 
the other? The The crater of Mt. Taal. 
friction of two 


sticks long continued makes fire for every 
tribe save one in all thearchipelago. Whence 
came the knowledge that air suddenly com- 
pressed will give off heat sufficient to ignite 
a bit of dried moss or scorched linen? And 
why was it that one 
tribeand not all 
were privileged 
to learn the les- 


Drinking tapuy 
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son? Oh, I give it up and leave these 
questions to the ethnologist who is yet in 
doubt whether the garden of Eden found 
a place in the Himalayas, where life struggled 
with nature for a meager subsistence, or in 
the gorgeous region of thesunlight where birds 
of brilliant plumage flitted from tree to tree 
and nature lavished a livelihood on all things 





Tradition says that this mountain was once over 4,000 feet 


animate out of her spontaneous abundance. 
Reasonably certain it is that the Malay 
is not aboriginal to our Oriental possessions. 
Ages ago the Samal Laut—‘‘Malay men of 
the sea”—from Java or Sumatra or some 
where else, in swift sailing paraos, sighted 
the shores of the Philippines, and, seeing 
that they were good, pushed the poor, weak, 
resourceless Negrito backward and_back- 
ward until the crags and precipices and the 
torrents and the wildness of the mountains 
gave him the security which the lowlands 
denied. The first invasion of the little brown 
men seems to have been followed by asecond, 
the first invaders being in their turn obliged 
to avail themselves of the rugged mountain 
hospitality which, a while before, they had 
remorselessly forced on the Negrito. 

And so it was there came to be little brown 
men in the valleys of the Philippines and 
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brown men and black men in the mountains 
thereof. Pagans all of them, but poetic 
pagans who saw a god in every mountain, 
in every torrént; in every storm, in the trees 
of the forest and the flowers of the fields, for 
there abided the spirits of their dead an- 
cestors—the intermediary gods who brought 
good or ill upon the living from that last 





high. 


final awful god with whom no ordinary 
human could hold communion. Pagans all 
of them until the half-caste Mohammedan 
Pandita from the Sunda islands, gorgeous 
in the green turban of the Haji, swept the 
Zulu archipelago into the fold of the prophet 
and turned its shepherds, its tillers of the 
soil and its fishers of the sea into warriors 
from choice and freebooters by profession; 
freebooters, by the way, who less than fifty 
years ago worked wrack and ruin to their 
gentler brothers of the Visayan, Tagalo, 
Bicol and Ylocano provinces and made the 
name of Moro a terror to all the eastern seas. 
Non-Christians all of them until Spain 
planted the cross on the shores of the Philip- 
pines and laid the foundations broad and 
deep for the Christian civilization whichis now 
the hope, the pride, the joy and the strength 
of more than six million human beings. 


Now it stands but a few hundred feet above the lake which surrounds it 
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Dear old Spain! Maybe she does always 
dream of her yesterdays and is unmindful 
of her to-morrows, but what of it? Her 
yesterdays were glorious, and not the least 
of them is that which witnessed the bringing 
of a new people from the darkness of pagan 
ism into the light of Christianity and the 
winning of a barbaric race to the gentler 
arts of peace and 
civilization. The 
discovery of a new 
world, the tri- 
umph of the Cross 
over the Crescent 
and a_ thousand 
splendid deeds of 
arms on land and 
sea arevery bright 
pages in Spanish 
history, but no 
brighter than 
those which tell 
the tale of the 
preservation, civ- 
ilization and 
Christianizing of 
the primitive peo- 
ples of the Phil- 
ippines. 

What if the 
original motive 
that senta Magel- 
lan into unknown 
seas was the love 

“of conquest and 
the human craze 
for power? Let 

it be remembered that that which 
brought an Urdaneta from his convent and 
held the plow to the furrow, when power 
palled and conquest failed of its return, was 
the love of human souls and the holy wish 
to make men better than they were. Be- 
cause Spain’s soldiers and civilians did 
sometimes grossly abuse their authority and 
on occasions were guilty of serious oppres 
sions, is it to be forgotten that men are men 
and that nations are to be judged not by the 
temporary wrongs done to the few but by 
the permanent benefit achieved for the 
many ? 

Perhaps the Spanish missionaries were 
altogether too close to their charges for 
perspective and that, missing many virtues 
hidden by magnified defects, they failed to 
recognize that the Filipino of the Philippines 
had long ceased to be the Malay of Magellan. 
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Possibly each generation of missionaries, 
blind to the accomplishments of its prede- 
cessor, was disposed to measure the whole 


The Philippines 


human possibilities, cold-bloodedly purpose 
to leave them at the foot of the ladder of 
progress, bond-slaves to the mighty and as 


progress made by the short yardstick of its hopeless of the future as a mule is of 


own experience. Un- 
doubtedly the man 
of God did forget 
that the civil power 
which brought him 
the love of the peo- 
ple, when used to 
check rapacity and 
tyranny, would just 
as readily bring him 
their hatred and ill- 
will when employed 
to block the political 
ambitions and aspi- 
rations which were 
the natural result of 
the education and 
civilizing impulse 
which he himself 
had given. 

But what of it all, 
if from a hundred 
thousand wild bar- 
barians in 1521, 
knowing no law save 
that of the strongest 
arm and the sharpest 
spear, there was 
finally evolved by 
Spain’s wearers of 
the cross six million 
civilized human be- 
ings, firmly set in 
Christianity, strug- 
gling upward to the 
light and _ battling 
for the highest goals 
of culture and of 
social order! Maybe 
the Spanish régime 
in the Philippines, 
notwithstanding its 
splendid accomplish- 
ments, should be 
harshly judged for 
the things it overdid 
or underdid or didn’t 
do at all; but if so, 
what shall be said 


of those other nations 
Malay, threaten to leave a Malay, who, 
encountering alien millions of living, breath- 
ing men, women and children, with great 
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posterity ? 

But let us not talk 
about that nor judge 
too severely lest in 
our turn we be too 
severely judged. 

Spain’s objective 
in the Philippines 
was to Christianize. 
She educated and 
civilized that she 
might the better 
Christianize. That 
civilizationin its last 
analysis meant the 
height of discontent 
and thatin time from 
knowledge would 
spring very worldly 
personal and racial 
aspirations never en- 
tered into her calcu- 
lations. Consequent- 
ly she provided no 
outlet for ambition 
and made no provis- 
ion for the new ener- 
gies sure to be born 
of the unrest which 
a radical change in 
social conditions was 
destined to produce. 

That a people 
three hundred years 
new to civilization, 
predisposed by ages 
of custom to patri- 
archal rule and un- 
questioning obedi- 
ence to the head of 
the clan, divided into 
more than twenty 
different tribes 
speaking no common 
language and bound 
together by no 
stronger tie than that 
of a common racial 
origin, were hardly 


who, finding a_ prepared to exercise the powers of modern 
government may be admitted. 

But Spain went further than that and took 
it for granted that the people whom she had 


rescued from barbarism and trained and 
guided in the ways of occidental civilization 
were wholly unprepared for any_ political 
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responsibility and could not be entrusted of trouble. 


with even a fair measure of local self-sway. 


To her the Fili- 
pino grasping 
after power was 
arebelandagita- 
tion for a larger 
intervention in 
governmental 
affairs was but 
little short of 
insurrection. 
She acted ac- 
cordingly and 
suppressed both. 
And so it was 
that with one 
hand she fed the 
furnaces with 
the rich carbon 
of knowledge 
and with the 
other held down 
the safety-valve 
—until she got 
the usual result. 

With the field 
of literature, of 
artandofscience 
wide open to 
Filipino en- 
deavor and the 
way to power in 
church and state 
definitely closed 
to native priest 
and layman, the 
battle for politi- 
cal recognition 
had to come. 
And it did come, 
in a very funny 
way—funny to 
the student of 
human. aftairs 
but not so funny 
to the men who 
sighed theirlives 
away in unwel- 


come durance or went down into the valley 
of death to the music of the Mauser. 

No political agitator urging his fellows 
to sprinkle their gore over the circumjacent 
landscape for the country’s sake, while he 
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did the talking, ushered in the conflict. Two 
men of peace, two Filipino priests, sowed 
the seeds which bore the unexpected fruit 
A Burgos and a Zamorra, striv- 
ing to break down the barriers which ex 


cluded thenative 
clergy from ad- 
ministrative 
control of the 
parishes, pro- 
voked the strug- 
gle which finally 
brought the peo- 
ple to the enjoy- 
ment of political 
rights and privi- 
leges never be- 
fore reached in 
their wildest 
flights of fancy. 

Burgos was a 
young man, al- 
most ascetic in 
appearance, im- 
prudent of 
speech, reckless 
ol consequences 
and withal good 
to look upon. 
Zamorra Was an 
old man, bent 
over by eighty 
years of age, not 
disposed to talk 
much and_ re- 
garded as a sage 
by the simple 
people to whom 
he ministered. 
Both of them 
were native 
priests appar- 
ently of good life 
and much_ be- 
loved not only 
by their respec- 
tive flocks but 
by every Filipino 
who knew them. 
Like priests 
wherever found, 
they deeply 


sympathized with the aspirations of their 
own race and deprecated with all their souls 
a polity which determined the dignity of 
mental excellence and even of the priestly 
office by the color of the skin. The right of 











Dacula, a Moro datu, aud his retinue. Note the serious aspect of his highness 





The wife of a Moro datu and her retinue, which includes bearers of buyo boxes. Chewing buyo 
corresponds to the betel-nut habit 
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the religious orders to administer the par- 
concerned 
more than any question of statecraft, and 
doubtful it is ifeither of them ever designedly 


ishes, however, 


encouraged vio- 
lence or foment- 
ed any disturb- 
ance of the pub- 
lic order. 
Unfortunate- 
ly, however, 
just about the 
time that the ac- 
tive enthusiasm 
of the one and 
the cold insist- 
ence of the other 
had stirred up 
considerable re- 
sentful public 
sentiment on the 
church question, 
the Filipino sol- 
diers at Cavite 
arsenal under- 
took to put their 
officers definite- 
ly out of com- 
mission, As 
Burgos and Za- 
morra minister- 
ed to the spirit- 
ual wants of the 
enlisted men of 
the Cavite gar- 
rison and their 
families, the 
government 
promptly drew 
the large infer- 
ence that the 
military mutiny 
and the clerical 
agitation were 
intimately con- 
nected and in- 
dicated an or- 
ganized conspir- 
acy. So both 
priests were 
promptly arrest- 
ed, summarily 
tried and just 


A young Moro. 


both 
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that the attitude of both men, appealing 


of them — strongly as it did to race pride, crystallized 





Less than fifty years ago the name Moro was a 
terror to all the eastern seas 


discontent and launched a disastrous secret 
political campaign which neither contem 


plated. But 
whether the gov- 
ernment was 
right or wrong 
in its conclu- 
sions, the walls 
of Cavite arse- 
nal, soon to be 
scarred by Dew- 
ey’s shells, were 
pitted with the 
bullets which 
had pierced the 
palpitating clay 
of two precur- 
sors of the future, 
destined to be 
foreverexecrated 
as traitors by 
Spain and rever- 
ed as martyrs in 
the Philippines. 

Hard will it be 
to change the 
opinion of either 
people as to these 
men, as hard in- 
deed as it would 
be to make the 
loyal — English- 
man believe that 
Robert Emmet 
was not properly 
hanged or the 
Pole that Free- 
dom did no 
shrieking when 
Kosciusko | fell. 
It all depends 
upon the point 
of view, and until 
the millennium 
comes, success 
orapartisan 
Mason and Dix- 
on’s line must 
continue, I sup- 
pose, to bea fac- 
tor in determin- 


as summarily condemned to death. ing the fame of a Washington and a Lee, 

Personally I firmly believe that neither a York and a Lancaster, a Napoleon and 
Burgos nor Zamorra had aught to do with a Prince Charlie, a Bruce and a Wallace, a 
the Cavite mutiny. I do think, however, Garibaldi and a Monmouth. 
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Whether the Cavite uprising is considered 
from the standpoint of the Spaniard, who 
truly believed that it was the outward 
manifestation of a gigantic conspiracy which 
had for its object the destruction of every 
member of his race in the city of Manila 
and the province of Cavite, or from that of 
the Filipino, who is just as honestly con- 
vinced that it was a purely local expression 
of ill-will toward certain Spanish officers, it 
must be admit- 
ted that the exe- 
cutionof Burgos 
and Zamorra 
and the exile or 
imprisonment of 
many other Fili- 
pinos prominent 
in the business, 
professional and 
social life of the 
country was 
most regrettable 
in its conse- 
quences to both 
peoples. There- 
after distrust, 
suspicion and 
severity marked 
the policy of the 
government,and 
silence, suppres- 
sed resentment 
and sullen sub- 
mission, biding 
its time, charac- 
terized the atti- 
tude of the peo- 
ple. The com- 
radeship_be- 
tween Spaniard 
and Filipino, 


begotten of - 

many a well- The high contracting parti . 

. 2 necklace is worth < 

to ught cam- hundred tim 
paign against 


Moro pirate, Chinese rover, English con 
queror and Dutch invader, was forgotten. 
Worse than all, the ties wound about Spanish 
friar and Filipino layman by two hundred 
and fifty years of watchful protection on 
the one side and of utter dependence on the 
other were broken. 

The fact that Burgos and Zamorra had 
been arrested by the military, tried by the 
military, condemned by the military, exe- 
cuted by the military, and arrested, tried, 





an Ifugao wedding. 
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condemned and executed, not for discussing 
a question of church law but for inciting 
mutiny and rebellion, cut no figure with the 
people. To them, both men had suffered 
because they had meddled with a religious, 
not a political matter, and therefore the 
ministers of religion and not the officers of 
the government were chargeable with their 
untimely taking off. 

In the anger of the moment the good 
which had been 
accomplished 
and was being 
extended by 
the religious or- 
ders was dwarf- 
ed to insignifi- 
cance. Isolated 
actsof misdoing, 
individual acts 
of wrongdoing, 
took on large 
proportions and 
sympathetic 
confidence, the 
very cornerstone 
of good rela- 
tions between 
pastor and pa- 
rishioner, crum- 
bled into dust. 
True, predispo- 
sition, sentiment 
and conviction 
held the Filipino 
firm to the faith 
of his fathers, 
but the influ- 
ence of its de- 
voted mission- 
aries, which for 
centuries had 

+ been most po- 
tent in reconcil- 
ing him to the 
rule of the 

stranger, went by the board forever. 

It is needless to say that after the Cavite 
incident public agitation ceased to be 
popular. The people went about their 
usual vocations and pursuits as if nothing 
had happened and on the surface everything 
seemed as calm and peaceful as a Quaker 
meeting on a summer’s day. Deep down 
in the heart, however, of the civilized 
Christian native lurked an abiding dis- 
content—a discontent which for nearly 

( Continued to page 223) 
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The O-Jii-San 


By MaryjorigE L. C. PICKTHALL 


ATO had slept that night and for 
many nights in the open. When 
the first long golden ray of sun shot 
under the cryptomerias and _ glit- 
tered on the flagstones of the path 

it found him already stepping 
out sturdily on his small brown 
legs with the  pilgrim’s _ stride 
which swallows the miles. It 
shone in his impenetrable black 
eyes, touched his conical hat to the 
likeness of gold, and made his 
round face shine as if it were 
of gold also. 

“Tt is growing late,”’ said Sato to 
himself and tightened his belt. It 
was a European belt of striped 
elastic with a brass buckle; save 
for it, Sato’s worn garments were 
entirely Japanese and beautiful; 
that showed him to be a country 
boy. But it was a useful belt 
when one had nothing for break- 
fast but half a cake of bean flour 
and some water. 

Sato was Japanese and knew 
how to starve with dignity; but 
he was sorry the path led upward. 
That path was cut in the solid 
rock by the tread of uncounted 
feet, in and out among the great 
tree roots, past the falls and the 
ferns and the wild azaleas. But 
now Sato was the only pilgrim 
upon it. For even Japan forgets. 

“They forget me,” said the 
O-Jii-San. That first white prom- 
ise of dawn that roused Sato had 
called the O-Jii-San to his work 
just as it had called him through 
his long life. Under the trellis of q 
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And then Japan, following after new 
things, began to forget a little, and a little 
more. The O-Jii-San, who had grown 
great, now grew old. Hand and eye lost 
their cunning. There remained to him the 
little house among the gray rocks 
and the red azaleas above the 
pilgrim’s road and the care and 
friendship of the Shinto priests of 
the shrines still farther up the hill; 
they were nearly asold as the O- Jii- 
San, and so they remembered. 

They saw that he never lacked 
fine paper, rolls of silk, and colors 
in metal saucers. “For we know 
what he did once,” they said. ‘Let 
us look at the moths.” So some- 
one, from some delicately scented 
drawer, would bring out the soft 
roll of paper and show the white 
irises with the moths fluttering 
over them which the O-Jii-San 
had painted in the days of his 
strength. ‘Yes, yes,” everyone 
would say, with soft chuckles of 
pleasure, ‘‘even Hokusai could not 
have painted those moths.” And 
they would go with many compli- 
ments to talk with the O-Jii-San 
in the twilight. But they could 
not bring again the lost strength 
which he mourned. 

Every day he sat under the 
morning-glories with a brush in his 
hand, dozing, or making a few 
feeble, blurred lines upon paper, 
or watching the old road, the pil- 
grim’sroad, which wound along the 
hillside. Sometimes people came 
along this road still. To-day it was 
a boy in a blue blouse, wearing a 








yellow morning-glories his rolls of 
fine paper awaited him, his brushes and little 
saucers of color upon a stand of black lac- 
quer, as they had awaited him for many long 
years of toil and exquisite industry. He had 
grown so great that he had no other name 
but the O-Jii-San, the Honorable Old Man. 


pilgrim’s hat and walking slowly. 

Sato saw a patch of shade on the path, 
cast by the old mulberry tree opposite the 
O-Jii-San’s latticework and vines. He felt 
tired and dazzled. The sun was yellow, 
the lichens on the rocks were yellow, there 
were yellow flowers everywhere. He seemed 
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to be sinking into a sort of weak, yellowish 
mist, until he heard a voice calling him. 
“There is better shade here,” said the old 
voice; ‘‘come over and rest.” 

Sato bowed three times to the dust—at 
the speaking, at the red azalea bush, at the 
threshold; and squatted humbly in the cool 
of the green leaves. The mistiness of 
hunger cleared from his eyes as he mur- 
mured his thanks and the said eyes glued 
themselves upon the little brushes and the 
rolls of paper. 

The ©-Jii-San waved one tremulous, 
kind hand to silence him. “You have come 
a long way,” he said in the sententious 
fashion of an olden day, ‘“‘and here is shade 
and a quiet place. Make use of it, and 
proceed refreshed. There is also’”’—the 
Q-Jii-San was half-blind, but his heart 
helped him—‘“there is also rice in the red 
lacquer bowl, and cakes beside it. I beg 
you—I beg you, little friend—” 

" The O-Jii-San drooped his wrinkled, 
ivory-pale face and fell into a little sleep. 
Sato, after more bows, took up the red bowl. 

There was a golden dragon at the bottom 
of that bowl. In no time Sato was looking 
at the dragon and the cakes were nowhere 
to be seen. Sato took off the elastic belt 
and let it out a finger’s length. 

“Where is your home, and how far?” 
asked the O-Jii-San, waking up suddenly. 

“The distance from this seven-times- 
honored roof to my unworthy home is five 
days along the road,” said Sato. “I live 
in a village by the sea.” 

“Ah, the sea!’ The O-Jii-San raised 
his head. “I also have 
Painted it, too. Is there any curve in the 
world like the curve of the falling wave?” 

“The curve of the cloud let loose from 
the hills,” said the village boy. 

“But that is a wave, too,” returned the 
Q-Jii-San, as if he were arguing with an 
equal, ‘‘a wave of vapor; yes, I know those 
coast villages. The huts, the nets, the 
boats—all good color. But better the pines 
planted by the government to hold the 
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seen the sea. 


sands back. 

He nodded his head, drifting away once 
more into the drowsiness of great 
Sato squatted, quiet and patient, his bright 
eyes glinted toward the little saucers of 
ground color. How well one could work 
with those! ‘Better than a stick and the 
hard sand, better than charcoal on a flat 
flagstone, better—” 


age. 
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“And why did you leave that home, my 
child?” The cld man had roused once more. 

“It appeared there were many mouths 
to feed, and times none toc good. I heard 
of this place, that it was holy and of benefit 
to the soul. But chietly I desired, O most 
honorable Dispenser of Refreshment, to see 
the old pictures there. And of these, the 
Amaterasu. It is said”—the boy’s voice 
broke in a rapture of expectation—“‘it is 
said that the color of the goddess’ robe is 
that of a pigeon and the line of her brows 
fine as a hair.” 

“They do not forget, then, altogether. 


Out of many, one remembers.” The 
Q-Jii-San bowed ceremonially to Sato. 
“T painted the Amaterasu. But it was 


when I was young. There are other things 
I did. Look here, and here.’’ He pulled 
the rolls out of his blackwood cabinet- 

blue irises upon silk, a lotus bloom, and a 
yellow butterfly, sepia drawings of trees 
and rare stones, of lizards and birds; de- 
signs as fine as a web and as delicate as a 
crystal. He grew young again, showing 
them, and Sato was in a heaven of happiness 
“T have never seen such beautiful things,” 
he said; ‘‘it is as if the gods had made them.” 

Light died out of the old man’s face. 
“T am very mortal,’ he said with a bitter 
smile. ‘The withdraw their gifts. 
See, my son, the ending of all skill, which 
is vanity. The last picture I drew!” He 
spread the paper on the stand in front of 
him. A few vague streaks and blots of 
sepia marred the pure surface of the paper. 
He laughed ruefully. “I cannot see,” he 
mourned; “I paint upon the air, the paper 
withdraws itself, I fail miserably. It is in- 
tended for partridges among the young grain.” 

“Beautiful, beautiful!” murmured Sato 
again, bowing to the floor that he might 
not see the tragedy. 

“You have been well brought up.” The 
Q-Jii-San looked at Sato kindly. ‘Good 
manners are rare among the younger folk. 
But even true politeness cannot always 
soften truth. My eyes are very dim. 
There is lately a weakness as well, a weari- 
ness of all the senses, a black emptiness that 
falls in the middle of day. This picture is 
like the first strokes of a child. Perhaps— 
perhaps it is not as bad as I believed, but 
it is very bad. Vanity, vanity, the end 
of all skill.” 

“Perhaps your honorable symptoms have 
to do with it,’’ said Sato aloud. To himself 
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he said, ‘The hand of death is upon this 
kind old father. I have seen it before. 
He is very old, old as the old trees, and very 
sad. I shall become like this also. But 
first I will paint things as he has done.” 

“Vanity, vanity,” muttered the O-Jii-San, 
swaying in the shadows of the swaying 
leaves. “The gods withdraw their gifts. 
I go, with the old order of things. But I 
should go happy if I might see once more a 
good piece of work these useless hands had 
done.” He stretched out his frail, ivory- 
colored hands wherein the ridged veins 
showed darkly, and, looking at them, slept. 

Sato squatted humbly in his place. He 
looked at the O-Jii-San, at the empty rice 
bowl, at the outspread paper. Time passed 
uncounted and the morning-glories withered 
in the sun. “Soon,” thought Sato, “I must 
see the Amaterasu and then go upon my 
way. This honorable ancient one. still 
sleeps. I must go without giving him even 
the proper thanks for a meal. Does he 
sleep? He has a look as if he would 
not wake.” 

“Vanity, vanity,” murmured the O-Jii- 
San mournfully as he drowsed. The wind, 
fluttered the soft scroll of paper with a 
whispering sound. Sato looked at it again. 

“Partridges among the millet,” he said 
to himself. “But a third of the lines fell 
upon the paper; the rest the wind took, or 
the shadow. They are good lines, pure as 
the line of a leaf. I know. I have watched 
the partridges bathing in the dust at the 
edge of the crops. Who should know 
but I? Many times I have drawn them 
in the sand.” : 

As he looked, the full picture seemed to 
spring out upon the paper before his eyes, 
just as the O-Jii-San must have dreamed it.. 
His mouth tightened a little, but his round 
brown face showed no other emotion. 

“With your honorable and condescending 
permission,” he said to the unconscious 
old man; and took up a brush— 

His brown fingers clung around it. He 
was no longer a little dusty peasant lad, but 
an artist, alive with the same beautiful 
serene fire that had lighted the O-Jii-San. 
They were both very quiet, the old man 
and the boy. A little bird came and swung 
upon the trellis and saw all that was doing. 
He saw the brush move swiftly in Sato’s 
hand, swiftly and surely, linking the O-Jii- 
San’s scattered lines into loveliness and the 
illusion of life. Partridges and their young 
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on the edge of the millet fields—how often 
Sato had watched them with the patient 
artist’s eyes that are the same the world 
over! The pattern of the picture grew in 
delicate faint browns and grays on the 
creamy paper and the bird swung head- 
downward, watching. Only when Sato 
laid the brush down, bowed ceremonially 
to the unconscious O-Jii-San, put on his 
sandals and trudged away up the path 
to the shrine where the Amaterasu was— 
only then did the bird fly away. 

Sato looked back at the turn of the path 
where the cryptomerias come down to meet 
the bamboo, but the O-Jii-San did not 
move. Sato smiled to himself like a little 
brown Buddha, as wisely, as kindly. He 
turned the corner and was gone on his 
patient way. But the O-Jii-San sat still 
until the level sun shot his rays under the 
morning-glory trellis and into the pale old 
face. The O-Jii-San blinked in the sudden 
golden glare and looked about him, very 
old and lonely. He had forgotten all about 
Sato. But he saw the paper outspread, 
and remembered that. ‘“Partridges in the 
crops,” he chuckled wearily, drearily. 
“Vanity, vanity, the end of all skill!” He 
began to roll it up. 

But there were the partridges. Like life 
they covered and scuffled downily among 
the millet. The O-Jii-San’s tremulous hand 
stayed in their work. His dim eyes glowed 
and he nodded his head. He could see the 
partridges quite plainly. 

“T wrought better than I knew,” he 
chuckled. ‘‘A little irregular, but that is 
to be expected. What I need is spectacles, 
the best European spectacles. They are 
good work, those partridges. How the 
aged deceive themselves, grieving like 
children over the things which are not. 
They are very good, those partridges. And 
I grieved, thinking no more than one line in 
twenty fell upon the paper as I would have 
it fall. The end of skill is still honor. The 
gods have not forgotten.” 

Feeling blindly for the familiar brush, he 
added his name in feeble ideographs. There 
was some sense of confusion upon him, but 
great content. ‘My art is still my strength,” 
he murmured; “to-morrow I will begin a 
new picture; a lotus bud opening in the 
dawn. But now I am weary.” 

The O-Jii-San slept again, smiling very 
happily. The priests came down the pil- 
grim’s path in the dusk. One bore a branch 
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of strange leaves as a gift to the master, but 
they did not wake him. “His feet are upon 
the way of the gods,” they said gently, 
“and look!—his last work has regained the 
vigor and beauty of his prime. That is a 
great wonder. His fame will never die. 
He will no more be called The Honorable 
Old Man, but The Old-Man-With-The 
Brush-Of-Eternal- Youth.” 

Sato had returned thanks for his dinner. 

They buried the O-Jii-San in a pleasant 
place, with seven giant cryptomerias, an old 
torii and two stone lanterns to keep watch 
over him, and ihey carved on a tablet, “Here 
lies The-Old- Man- With-The-Brush-Of- 
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DRAWINGS 


ATELY could not throw off 
the feeling that someone was 
following him. He kept look- 
ing over his shoulder down the 
trail, When he let his horse 

breathe a minute at the top of the hills, he 
would turn in his saddle and peer back into 
the jungle. At such times he would put his 
hand to the saddlebags to make sure that 
they were still hanging at the cantle. 

He had left Lampoc at daybreak and at 
noon it was twenty miles behind. The sun 
was the ordinary, everyday Philippine sun, 
blazing steadily in the sky. Gately was 
accustomed to it, yet he felt that it was 
shriveling him this day. He had emptied 
two canteens of boiled water, breaking the 
rules, for old-timers like Gately knew, or 
should know, better than to drink so much 
water in the heat of midday while on the 
march. But every dozen rods he took a 
gulp of water and looked back over the trail. 

Gately was assistant treasurer of Malaban 
province—or had been until that morning. 
Now he was an embezzler, with sixty thou- 
sand dollars in Philippine bills and Ameri- 
can gold in his saddlebags. He was making 
for the coast, where he hoped to get a 
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Eternal-Youth.” The picture of the part- 
ridges, the picture which the O-Jii-San had 
dreamed just before that one of the lotus 
bud, they rolled up and put away in a cedar 
cabinet with a lock in the form of a pink 
crab. 

So that is how the O-Jii-San was made 
happy. But Sato knew nothing of it all. 
He went on to Yeddo and found work in a 
cloisonne manufactory. And at last he 
gained so much fame over a pearl gray jar 
ornamented with peach blossoms that he 
was not called Sato any more, but Momo- 
taro, which means the Peach-Boy. But 
that does not come into this story. 
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| British tramp steamer, bound anywhere. 


He simply wanted to get his Philippine 
money turned into gold and then reach 
China or Madagascar or Singapore—any 
place where he could buy luxury and pleas- 
ure and fine clothes and a carriage and good 
eating and drinking. 

Allison was treasurer of Malaban province 
and Allison was raving with the fever. 
Gately started out for a doctor. Before he 
got away he saw the sixty thousand dollars 
in the field safe and could not resist the 
temptation to take it and go; but he didn’t 
intend to come back. He didn’t like Allison 
anyway and he was very sick of life in 
Lampoc, of poring over books and doing 
Allison’s clerical work. 

“T’m a fool,’’ he muttered, as he gave his 
horse the spur and rode on, “a big fool 
to be so nervous, when they can’t get wise 
to this thing for a week, and if Allison dies 
it may be a month. I reckon he’ll cash in 
right enough—he always worried himself 
sick over a few dollars and worked my head 
off at trial balances. That’s no life for me. 
I could hammer away all my life and die 
poor and I might as well make this clean-up 
and get out with it.” 
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But in spite of his self-assurance he 
couldn’t resist the impulse to look back. 
He had the unquenchable thirst and at the 
top of the last ridge finished his fourth and 
last canteen. Before he started downward 
he surveyed the route he had followed all 
morning. Lampoc was below him, a tiny 
splotch of red-tiled roofs surrounded by the 
brown jungle.. He scanned the bits of trail 
which he could make out, but he could find 
no pursuing party. The China sea was off 
to the right, thirty miles by the trail, yet 
apparently at -his feet, in the shimmering, 
heat-laden tropical air. 
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would be glad to see him and’ would assume 
that Gately was making a trip to San Fer- 
nando on official business. The money 
couldn’t be missed, for the empty safe was 
locked and he had the key, and his absence 
was accounted for and Allison would not 
get well for awhile if ever. So he turned off 
the trail and made his way to Quinn’s, where 
he could get water and food and rest. 

Quinn was reading on the veranda of his 
bungalow as Gately rode up. 

“This is certainly a visit to the sick and 
in prison,” said Lieutenant Quinn. “My 
wife and kiddie have gone back to the States 
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“Good-by Lampoc,”’ he said gaily, wav- 
ing his hand at the town. “Bye bye Alli- 
son—hope you beat-the fever.”’ 

The horse trotted into the downward 
jungle trail and the sacks of gold coin began 
to jingle as the saddlebags pounded against 
Gately’s thighs. The rider’s throat became 
parched and he perspired until his clothes 
were wet through and steaming from the heat. 

Gately knew that it would be folly to try 
and make the seaport town of San Fernando 
by night. He knew of a constabulary de- 
tachment at the headwaters of the Abu 
river, a few miles off the trail. Quinn was 
the lieutenant in command and he decided 
to spend the night with Quinn. The officer 
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Gately could not resist the impulse to look back 
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to get out of the hot season and I am all 
alone except for fourteen Pampangans and 
a Dutch clock that strikes twelve every hour. 
Great Snakes! I am glad of a white man!” 

He called a constable to take the horse. 
Gately stripped off the saddlebags and 
threw them over his shoulder. 

“T’ve got to keep an eye on this; where 
will I put it—where will I sleep?” 

Lieutenant Quinn showed him to a room 
off his own bedroom, and Gately carefully 
deposited the saddlebags under the cane 
bed, taking care that he did not let it down 
hard, for it was heavy, and he did not want 
Quinn to know that he was packing a dozen 
sacks of double-eagles. 








Gately refused Scotch and soda. He 
wanted boiled water with a taste of lime, 
and he emptied the cocoanut-shell cup a 
dozen times. Quinn had his cook get out 
rice cakes and tea and opened a can of 
salmon and spread other delicacies before 
his guest, talking all the while. 

“Ves. The wife and little girl went last 
week; seems like twenty years ago, but I 
didn’t want to keep them cooped up in this 
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rest, and he wanted to wrap the gold coin 
so that it would not play merry tunes when 
he trotted his horse. He also wanted to 
handle it over and run it through his fingers 
and enjoy the sight of the yellow metal. 
He cautiously pulled the heavy saddle- 
bags from beneath the bed, after he had 
secured the door and pulled in the swale 
lattice which served as a window.’ When 
the outside wall was secured, it left the room 
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He glanced at the wall; through a knot hole an eye was watching him | 





hole and I couldn’t get relieved. I wanted 
a hill station, or Manila, if nothing better; 
but things were against me, so I decided to 
give them a trip home. I'll get my accrued 
leave in a couple of months and join them 
in the States. How’s Allison? I’ve been 
thinking of a ride over there, but I can’t 
very well get away right now. Have some 
of that canned butter—fresh from Australia; 
it keeps me guessing to fight the ants.” 
After tiffin Gately managed to find an 
excuse to go to his room. He wanted to 


quite dark except for a strip against the 
partition where the afternoon sun struck 
from under the nipa roof where the air 
came in from beneath the extended eaves. 

The partition was of rough boards, on 
which were tacked chromos, pictures from 
newspapers, and colored supplements from 
magazines. 

Gately threw the saddlebags on the cane- 
bottomed bed and cautiously took out the 
packets of bills and the half dozen small 
sacks of gold coin. He wrapped the sacks 
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with cord and arranged the packets into 
two evenly sized bundles. The room was 
very hot and he worked cautiously, so that 
Quinn would not hear the gold chinking. 

He stopped a second to wipe the perspi- 
ration from his brow. He glanced at the 
wall—and then collapsed and sat down on 
the bed and buried his face in his moist, 
clammy hands. An eye was watching him 
through a knot hole! 

Gately wondered what he should do. 
He knew that he was caught, for the eye at 
the knot hole was the blue eye of Lieutenant 
Quinn, and it was the duty of Lieutenant 
Quinn to arrest him and hand him over 
to the civil authorities as an embezzler. 

It was half an hour before he moved. 
He had made up his mind to confess his 
guilt to Quinn and beg for mercy. The 
gold could be returned and he could leave 
the Philippines; if Quinn refused, it meant 
at least ten years in Bilibid. 

Gately threw a blanket over the gold and 
packets and stumbled across the room to 
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the door. He could not look up and meet 
that eye, which he felt wasstill watching him. 

Quinn was not in the next room. Gately 
instinctively looked for the knot hole in the 
wall through which Quinn had watched 
him packing up the loot. The wall was 
littered with pictures, clothing, mounted 
carabao horns, calendars from Manila, and 
the odd bric-a-brac of the tropics. Among 
the articles Gately observed a big doll, 
suspended by its hair from a nail, facing 
the wall. He turned the figure outward. 
The wax face had large blue eyes, and one 
of the eyes was over the knot hole when the 
doll hung with its face to the wall. 

Gately gazed for a minute at the doll, and 
then drew a deep breath and sighed. 

“T thought I was a thief,” he said. “TI 
supposed it was easy to be a thief. I’m 
lucky I learned the truth before it is too 
late. Let’s see—it’s twenty-two miles to 
San Fernando—I ought to get back to 
Lampoc to-morrow night with the port sur- 
geon, life for Allison and my own honor.” 





How Fire Helps Forestry 
The Practical vs. The Federal Government’s Theoretical Ideas 
By GeorcE L. Hoxtr, C. E. 


The forest fire is a name of terror to all who love trees and who recognize the 
economic importance of forests. Fire rages in the great woods of the West every 
summer, doing untold damage. It must be apparent that measures to prevent 
this destruction are vitally necessary. Therefore it will surprise the majority of 
readers to learn that prevention of fire may be made so complete as to menace the 
forests with greater danger than they now incur. In this article Mr. Hoxie, 
a practical lumberman, in collaboration with Mr. S. O. Johnson and Mr. G. X. 
Wendling, two men of wide experience and large interests in forestry, tells how 
fire must be fought with fire and sounds a note of warning against the theoretical 


policy of the Federal Service: 


RACTICAL foresters contend and 
can demonstrate that from time 
immemorial fire has been the salva- 
tion and preservation of our Cali- 
fornia sugar and white pine forests. 
The white man found these forests to his 
liking five hundred to two thousand years 
after they sprang from the soil and it is 
admitted that the Indian for centuries, for 


his own convenience, no doubt, fired the 
forests at periods of about three years, it is 
stated; that is to say, he burned certain 
forest areas one year and certain other 
areas another, and so on, to the end that 
the burnings were about three years apart. 

The practical invites the aid of fire as a 
servant, not as a master. It will surely be 
master in a very short time unless the 
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Federal Government changes its ways by 
eliminating the theoretical and grasping 
the practical. 

Just a few pertinent questions: 

Were the Federal Government’s present 
theories in vogue covering a period of the 
age of our California forests of say, five 
hundred to two thousand years? 

Is it not very much the exception to find 
as much as one acre in a very large forest 
area (unless on logged-over or partially 
logged-over ground) destroyed by fire? 

What percentage of the forest areas of 
California was rejected and set aside as not 
worth the price on account of the ravages 
of fire? The Federal Government’s plot 
books covering timbered areas make no 
specific record 
of elimination on 
account of the 
ravages of fire. 
In fact, such 
areasare so lim- 
ited as to be of 
little conse- 
quence. 

Yet the evi- 
dences of fire 
running at will 
are to be found 
in all of our 
California for- 
ests. Yet how 
keen has been 
the speculative 
spirit to acquire 
these burned 
over forest areas 
—so much so 
that the Federal Government saw fit to take 
a hand and withdraw them from sale and 
incidentally raise the price of stumpage to 
more than double that for which private 
owners of timbered areas would be glad to 
sell their stumpage, and this in the face of 
the fact that private holdings are subject 
to state and county taxation. The Federal 
Government pays taxesonly when the timber 
crop is harvested and the cash for the same 
in its coffers. 

I have said that fire always has been and 
always will be the salvation and _preser- 
vation of our California sugar and white 
pine forests, and no doubt the forests of 
many other states. In a manner, however, 
fire running at will is master. This is not 
the practical aspect. It is the intention to 





The floor of the forest becomes littered with dangerous off-fall 
which fire as a servant should keep cleare 
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deal herein with fire as a servant, whose 
coming is to be prepared for in advance. 
This preparation can be undertaken suc- 
cessfully in the summer months and the 
servant fire can be put to work in the fall 
months, or after the first rains, when it 
would require aid rather than otherwise in 
its good work of destroying decayed logs 
and off-fall, the accumulation of a year or 
two or more; more than that, fire also 
destroys the destructive insects such as 
beetles, which are, it is declared by experts, 
by reason of the Federal Government’s 
theoretical ideas of keeping fire out of the 
forests, becoming very much more destruc- 
tive; their ravages have become very notice- 
able and in effect are the same as girdling. 

Naturally the 
question isasked 
by the theorist: 
“How will the 
firebe kept from 
the standing live 
timber; how 
save that from 
the awful rav- 
ages of fire de- 
liberately turned 
loose in it?” 
The answer is: 
In itself it won't 
burn, as an all- 
wise nature has 
given it protec- 
tion in the form 
of bark that is 
a nonconductor 
of heat; but 
that all-wise na- 
ture does not prevent a dead tree from 
falling or rolling against a live one and sub- 
jecting it to unusual and unnecessary 
hazard. The practical simply proposes to 
remove these extra hazards in advance of 
the servant fire. Should the extra hazard 
be a log, cut out a section of it immediately 
against the living tree and roll the cut-out 
portion a safe distance from the particular 
tree endangered, or clear away limbs, as the 
case may be, and in this manner prepare for 
the servant fire; perchance, this may mean 
trimming, cutting down, and piling for 
subsequent firing, of extra hazard in the 
shape of thickets of small trees. 

It is claimed by the theorists that fire, 
even passing through forest areas previously 
prepared for it, will destroy young trees 
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and that the damage on this account would 
be irreparable. The claim will also be 
made by the theorists that the vegetable 
mold or forest carpet is subjected by this 
enemy fire to total destruction. The practi- 
cal answer to this is that in the forests 
described an average from say five to fifteen 
trees (very much oftener the former number) 
is all an acre will sustain. In nature it is 
simply the survival of the fittest, so that 
in mature forests the fittest control and, in 
effect, stunt and make dormant the younger 
growth by depriving it of the life-giving 
light and heat. And this younger growth 
will never make any considerable headway 
until the parent tree is removed, as can be 
readily demonstrated by cutting any of 
the trees sub- 
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the practical subjects the forest areas to 
fire and the only portions of forest carpet 
that would be even damaged would be 
those portions directly under a pile of brush, 
previously placed for burning, or under 
decayed logs, and a search-warrant will be 
necessary to find these burned spots a 
season or two after the burning. 

The damage by fire to forest trees of all 
kinds will be noted almost universally tohave 
occurred at the butts and on the uphill side 
of the particular tree damaged—evidence 
that extra hazard in the shape of accumu- 
lated inflammable matter, drifting down- 
hill, was the direct cause. 

It is 4 mistaken idea that fire in the Cali- 
fornia forest areas climbs green trees and 
destroys them. 
It is also an un- 





jected to the 
conditions de- 
scribed and 
counting the 
yearly rings. 
The writer has 
cut trees grow- 
ing under the 
conditions de- 
scribed, not ex- 
ceeding two 
inches in diam- 
eter, and found 
them to be up- 
wards of fifty 
years of age. 
Had conditions 
of lightand heat 
been favorable, 
these same trees 
would have been 
at least twelveto fifteeninches in diameter in 
this period of time. The horticulturist knows 
that for the same reasons it is extremely 
difficult to grow a young fruit-tree in an 
old orchard. 

The practical answer to the destruction 
of the vegetable mold or forest carpet is that 
during even the driest period of the year 
it is protected by green growths of varied 
kinds that in themselves will not burn. 
These growths include what is locally called 
bear clover, snow-brush, squaw carpet, elk 
grass, manzanita, white thorn, and deer 
brush, lupine, and natural grasses, such as 
thrive at high altitudes with a limited 
amount of sunlight, usually a species of 
bunch-grass. But the forest cover or carpet 
has been wet by the first fall rains, before 


concerned, 


deniable fact 
that the greatest 
fire hazard is 
that portion of 
the forest area 
situated on the 
slopes of moun- 
tains, as such 
slopes conduce 
more or less of 
a draught that 
does notexist on 
the level or mesa 
portions of for- 
est areas. For 
thisreason these 








This forest is absolutely free from danger so far as fire is 


Fire will benefit it 


slopesshould re- 
ceive the great- 
est amount of 
: attention in pre- 
paring for the servant fire. This would 
include filling in, with earth, depressions 
immediately at the foot of trees damaged 
by fire, to prevent the creation of draught 
and to eliminate thereby in a great measure 
damage that might otherwise result from 
subsequent fires. 

These conditions would seem to direct 
that in practical forestry fires should be 
started at the proper time of year on the 
summits of the timbered areas selected to 
be cleaned by the use of the servant fire, 
as this would tend to eliminate the draught 
created by the fire itself on the slopes. 

The theorists say at time of harvesting 
the forest crop of logs sufficient seed trees 
must be left to insure and perpetuate the 
forest growth. The practical knows that 
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in the California forest areas at least, the 
season following milling operations (unless 
it be the purpose of the owner to fight the 
new growths) a hundred, perchance a 
thousand or more, little forest trees will 
spring up where one parent tree was re- 
moved. Then in a few years the danger 
of fire is real, for a thicket condition exists 
and total destruction by the master fire is 
unavoidable, unless the cutting down and 
thinning of these new forest growths is 
resorted to in advance of the servant fire. 
Yet even if these thicket conditions were 
permitted to continue nature would work 
out her own salvation in the very slow proc- 
ess of the survival of the fittest; the fittest 
would in time smother the less vigorous by 
towering above 
them and de- 
priving them of 
the light and 
heat and normal 
forest conditions 
would ultimate- 
ly exist by reason 
of theslow decay 
of the smothered 
growths. 

The practical 
realizes that 
nothing but a 
miracle will keep 
fire out of the 
forest areas, for, 
to accomplish 
this, even light- 





subjected to fire at will, and not at selected 
favorable periods of the year, for the past 
five hundred to perhaps two thousand or 
more years. 

For instance, the writer has had an 
opportunity of observing the holdings of a 
company in which some friends and himself 
are associated. We hold and own about 
twenty-eight square miles of forest area 
in the sugar and white pine belt of Cali- 
fornia; and the ideas embodied herein have 
been observed in the timber district of 
which these holdings form a part, as well 
as in other areas of like timber in this state. 
Within the past ten years fire has run at will 
through portions of the holdings mentioned 
and in each instance such burned over area 
was and is im- 
proved by rea- 
son of the burn- 
ing, so much so 
that we look 
with special 
pride on one 
particular area 
so burned, as it 
is absolutely free 
from inflamma- 
ble matter and 
the live timber 
is uninjured and 
the forest cover 
or carpet is per- 
fect. These fires 
occurred in the 
summer months 





ning must be 


ther, itisrealized 

that if the theoretical continues for a few 
years longer there will be no hope of saving 
these areas from useless unnecessary and 
enormous damage, as the accumulated fallen 
limbs and unusual and unnecessary hazard 
is many times greater in five or ten than in 
two or three years, for in the nature of 
things forest trees drop their lower limbs 
annually and others are broken by snow, 
falling timber, or otherwise. 

The practical says, “Let the fire at the 
proper time of year run at will,” in the forest 
described, rather than not at all, as it can 
be clearly demonstrated that the class of 
forests named is greatly benefited rather 
than injured by this manner of treatment. 
The proof is abundant: magnificent virgin 
forests of the class described that have been 
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and not as the 
practical would 
choose to have 
them, as no advance preparation was sup- 
plied. Still, as I have said, better have fire 
at will than not at all and the periods of 
such burning should not exceed three to 
four years apart, oftener would be better. 

These described holdings form a part of 
a three million acre forest reserve. The 
percentage of privately owned forest lands 
in this vast area is as a drop in the bucket 
compared with the holdings of the Federal 
Government in this reserve. 

Under these conditions the very serious 
question arises as to how private owners 
can follow on lines of practical forestry, as 
the administrative power of the Federal 
Government is equally rigid so far as the 
privately owned tracts are concerned, 
because these are part and parcel of the 
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forest reserve itself and come under the ban 
of the Federal Government’s theoretical 
forestry whims. 

There would seem to be, under this con- 
dition, only one avenue of escape for the 
private owners of timbered properties in 
forest reserves, and that is to attempt at 
least to educate the directing hand of 
federal forestry affairs away from the 
theoretical and into the practical, and there 
is no question of doubt but that the federal 
forest rangers—or at least many of them— 
know that the present theories are ruinous 
and calculated to insure unnecessary and 
great damage to the forest areas by the 
master fire if continued. 

These same rangers evidently, under 
present forestry 
theories, do not 
live in a com- 
fortable atmos- 
phere, as the 
following words 
of Stewart Ed- 
ward White in 
a magazine of 
recent publica- 
tion indicate: 





The summer 
is their busy 
season. All the 
manifold _ busi- 
ness of the forest 
is pacing its 
swiftest. There 
is fire fighting, 
sometimes sixty 
weary hours at 
a stretch. 

Each year brings its crop of new recruits. 
The newcomer generally cherishes a hazy 
idea that a ranger’s chief duty is to ride 
abroad pleasantly on patrols, to count rings 
in tree stumps and to see that everybody 
obeys regulations. Ten to one he is set at 
stretching barbed wire, or splitting cedar 
posts, or digging holes, or handling large, 
jagged rocks. When his hands are all cut 
and skinned, his muscles sore, and his back 
tired, he is called to ride a hasty six hours 
to a large, hot fire on a sidehill. Here he 
works for two days in a broiling sun, over 
broiling coals, with little water and perhaps 
no food. He gets faint, finally sick. He 
tells the head ranger these painful facts and 
is surprised to discover that he is expected 
to go ahead anyway. Other men are work- 
ing methodically, as a matter of course, 
when they are so dry that their tongues swell 





The shake-maker is the cause of wanton waste, oftentimes, and 
he should have fewer privileges 


and so tired that they stagger. When the 
fire is corraled all ride back home again. 
Our new ranger goes to bed to sleep it off. 
After a few hours he is awakened and told of 
another fire in another direction—a bigger 
fire than the last. He is filled with con- 
sternation. 

‘“‘We’re dead!’ he cries. ‘‘We can’t do 
anything more!’’ 

“We've got to,” is the reply. 

Of course this is the rough end; but the 
rough end of rangering presents itself oftener 
than the smooth middle. 


’ 


The conditions described by Mr. White 
will be ever increasing under the present 
policies of the forestry service, for the simple 
reason that an attempt is being made by 
this department to cope with the master fire 
to the end that 
the fire will con- 
tinue to more 
and moreoccupy 
this position. 

Would it not 
be well to put 
the whole man- 
agement of the 
forestry system 
into the hands 
of the War De- 
partment and 
use the standing 
army (or such 
portions of it as 
could be used) 
in preparing for 
and atthe proper 
time of year us- 
ing the servant 
fire, and by 
practising practical forestry insure perpetual 
forests and thus avoid conditions that now 
tend toward ultimate disastrous results ? 

Milling operations in practical forestry 
would consist of simply a harvest of the 
ripe and mature timber and cleaning there- 
after by the use of the servant fire. 

Now a few words about the practice of 
forestry in the redwood belt of California, 
which, by the way, is the only growth of 
redwood of its class in the world and the 
only lumber tree in California at least that 
sprouts or suckers from the stump of the 
parent tree, thus insuring to the new growth 
almost unlimited vitality. 

Practical forestry in the redwood belt 
would seem to be that of suckering the 
stump growth to the end that the growth 
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power be centered in a reasonable number 
of new trees in keeping with the dimensions 
of the parent tree, as indicated by the 
size of stump remaining. There is upwards 
of two million acres of redwood forest 
growth in California and this is all there is 
in the United States, yet the Federal Gov- 
ernment has made no move toward acquiring 
the redwood cut-over lands—which no 
doubt could be had at small cost—to carry 
out the greatest field of forestry that ever 
did, or ever will, exist, at least on the 
Pacific Coast. 

A striking example of the re-foresting 
powers of redwood 
tree growth is found 
at Mill Valley, just 
across (via Sausalito) 
from San Francisco. 
Here can be found 
stumps evidencing 
the removal of the 
parent tree and its 
conversion into lum- 
ber since the whites 
settled in and about 
San Francisco bay, 
or say fifty years, 
yet another very sub- 
stantial forest growth 
now stands around 
these old stumps of 
sufficient size for an- 
other log harvest, 
and it has been 
abundantly demon- 
strated that fire must 
put forth its greatest 
energies before the 
green redwood tree 
is damaged to any 
considerable extent. In fact, the wood seems 
to have great fire resisting elements, so much 
so that in actual milling operations it is com- 
mon practice to burn immediately following 
the falling of a desirably sized tract, for the 
purpose of removing the limbs and other off- 
fall for convenience in cross-cutting and 
logging. Yet the principles and methods of 
practical forestry as herein advocated as good 
for the sugar and white pine forests also 
apply to the redwood forests, although the 
proportional expense tocarry on such forestry 
work would be very much greater in the 
redwood belt until a clearing or cleaning 
has once been made, as the log growth is 
about double to the acre that of pine; but 








This tree has fallen from fire, yet it is burned at only 
one point. This is the result of an extra hazard 
that might have been prevented , 


much of the downed and deadened timber 
would have a commercial value, as it takes 
many years for decay to eliminate and make 
valueless this kind of wood. 

Now reference is made herein to certain 
illustrations to bear out in a manner the 
practical side of the forestry question, with 
pictorial evidence. 

One of the illustrations of this article 
presents a tree that shows the result of un- 
usual and extra hazard that could have been 
prevented before the damage by the re- 
moval of the cause, which was foreign to 
the tree itself. This tree no doubt was 
burned through the 
bark a number of 
years ago by reason 
of a log falling or 
rolling against it and 
thereafter burned, 
subsequent fires 
burning the pitch 
that had oozed out 
on the original fire 
wound, and so on 
year after year until 
finally cut off almost 
as though done with 
an ax. On the bark 
of this fallen tree no 
fire damage appears 
except at the burned 
butt, nor was a limb 
even charred. 

The photographs 
on pages 148 and 
149 Show a combina- 
tion of fire and the 
“shake pirate,” the 
pirate in this ,in- 
stance, as is usually 
the case, doing the most damage, as this par- 
ticular tree was able to support itself for years 
to come in spite of its damaged condition. 
The fires of years—perchance centuries— 
had cut little by little into it under conditions 
such as have just been described in the fore- 
going paragraph. Note that this fire damage 
occurred on the uphill side and extends along 
about twenty feet of the tree’s length, leaving 
at least one hundred and seventy feet in 
length absolutely free from damage by fire, 
even conceding that the tree itself was 
destroyed thereby. 

The Federal Government is making a 
vital mistake in allowing splendid sugar-pine 
trees to be cut by the shake-maker—even 
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though he pay the price for them—unless 
the tree so cut is situated near a mill where 
logging operations are being carried on 
and the same can be utilized by conversion 
into lumber, if perchance, as happens many 
times, the tree so cut will not rive or split 
satisfactorily and a wanton and almost 
criminal waste is the result; and even if 
the tree does so split, only a small portion 
in comparison to the whole is used for the 
purpose for which it was felled. It should 
be a universal rule, and unviolated, not only 
with the Federal Government, but with every 
private timber holding, not to permit such 
wanton waste except 
under very unusual 
and extraordinary 
circumstances. 
Galen Clark, 
former guardian of 
Yosemite valley, who 
died recently, was 
a man _ who loved 
the wilds of nature 
so much that as 
early as the year 
1857 he explored the 
country back of 
Wawona and is 
credited with being 
the first white man 
to see the magnificent 
Mariposa Big Tree 
Grove. This was 
only fifty-three years 
ago and for nineteen 
hundred and_ fifty 
years at least pre- 
vious to this discov- 
ery these same mag- 
nificent trees had 
been subjected to fire running at will, 
many of such set by lightning sent by an 
all-wise Providence; these fires are evi- 
denced by fire scars at the base or butts of 
some of these magnificent trees, such scars 
being the result of unusual hazard or 
such that the tree itself so damaged could 
not have supplied. The practical would 
have removed the cause a safe distance 





The pioneers found woods like these thriving forests, although 
frequent fires had been put through them 
by the Indians 


from the tree in advance of the servant fire. 
The miracle that is necessary to keep fire 
out of the forest has evidently not as yet 
occurred, as a very recent report of the 
honorable Secretary of Agriculture attrib- 
utes to lightning nearly three hundred of 
the fires in the forest reserves in the United 
States during the year 1909. Why not by 
practical forestry keep the supply of in- 
flammable matter on the forest cover or 
carpet so limited by timely burning as to 
deprive even the lightning fires of sufficient 
fuel to in any manner put them in the 
position of master? In short, remove the 
cause and in so 
doing remove the 
effect, as fires to the 
forests are as neces- 
sary as are crema- 
tories and cemetaries 
to our cities and 
towns; this is Na- 
ture’s_ process for 
removing the dead 
of the forest family 
and for bettering 
conditions for the 
living. 

The ideas embod- 
ied herein are an at- 
tempt atleast toward 
the essence of the 
forestry subject; but 
the field is so great 
that many phases of 
it are not as fully 
covered as the writer 
would choose to have 
them. He is, how- 
ever, heartily in 
accord in so far as 
practical forestry is concerned and he only 
hopes that proper hearing of this side of 
the question will be at least hastened by 
his efforts. He has no fear that those who 
have studied the subject for years, as he 
has, in the forests themselves,. will not join 
their testimony to his earnest declaration 
that we must count on fire to help in 
practical forestry. 


























The Whirlpool Gorge 


By Epwarp Lucas WHITE 


Author of THe Man Wuo Hap SEEN THEM 


OWCHA NIPSILATH had been a 

thief, pilfering from families of his 

own tribe and incorrigibly thievish 

among them. Slow of wrath are 

they against their own, indulgent 
and easy-going. His roguery had been 
beyond forgiveness. The marks of trial and 
conviction he bore for life upon both hands, 
where the hatchet of justice had lopped off 
three digits of each and left him two only to 
itch for others’ belongings. 

He had a habit of twiddling his little 
fingers against his thumbs and watching 
them as he sat silent, his narrow eyes staring 
down his thin nose, his gaze meditative but 
not regretful, rather sly and cheerful. 

So he sat just now, a slender brown figure, 
naked save for waistcloth and turban, his 
sallow face expressionless and secretive. 

“Why do you tell methis ?”’ Uttarity asked. 

“Solitary,” he said, “I possess not the 
force to extricate the effigy.” 

Fowcha Nipsilath had learned English 
at the mission school long before he lost 
his fingers. He not only spoke English but 
read it, had read everything he could lay 
hands on in English, even the school dic- 
tionary, which had been one of his prizes for 
scholarship at the mission. Not once nor 
twice, but scores of times he had read it 
through. Mentally translating from his 
vernacular—for however much he read and 
talked English he had never come to think 
in it—he chose the mouth-filling words by 
preference. 


“Dalkeith is stronger than I am,” Uttar- 
ity demurred. 
“Mister Dalkeith,’ Fowcha Nipsilath 


spoke slowly, “abides ineffably autocratical. 
Coparcener of my secret, he would impro- 
priate the entirety, relegate me to the 
subordinacy of cat’s-pawship and _ar- 
rogate himself proprietor of the total 
bonanza. Upon your evenhandedness I 
can repose.” 

Uttarity said nothing. 

His thought was: 

“Yes, you designing scoundrel, you know 
Dalkeith too keen and wary to be fooled at 
any step of the proceedings. You think 
yuu can use me and put me out of the way 
at your convenience.”’ 

There was just enough decency in Uttar- 
ity for him to feel for a moment that the 
only safe, as the only honest, course was to 
wait for Dalkeith and tell him the whole 
story. His avarice and self-conceit got the 
better of him as the Oriental had calculated. 
He felt cocksure of being able to outwit 
Fowcha Nipsilath. His dominant idea was 
to land the prize and get away before Dal- 
keith returned. He did not even formulate 
a plan of evasion, but trusted to the vague 
possibilities he saw in his mind’s eye and 
to his cleverness at a pinch. 

He questioned Fowcha Nipsilath as to 
distances and directions. 

“But that will take us over the border,” 
he protested. 

Fowcha Nipsilath nodded. 
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Uttarity became serious, even gloomy. 
The temptation was severe, but the risk was 
daunting. He did not hesitate long over 
Dalkeith’s wrath at his breaking their 
parole or over troubles with the authorities 
on the way down. He staked everything 
on being off before Dalkeith returned and 
on reaching the coast ahead of any rumor 
of his perjury that might trickle down 
country. But the actual danger was enough 
to scare a bolder man than he. His greed 
triumphed. Prudence he ignored as well 
as decency. 

Thereupon he catechized Fowcha Nip- 
silath rigorously. Presently a light broke 
on his intelligence. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “that will take us 
mighty close to the Miang-Miangs.” 

“Their confines,” Fowcha Nipsilath stated 
placidly, “border upon the verge of the 
precipices eastwardly.” 

“We might as well cut our throats now,” 
said Uttarity, “as venture that near to them.” 

“T have returned alive,” Fowcha Nip- 
silath reminded him. 

“But,” Uttarity demurred, ‘we may have 
to wait more than one day for our chance. 
They are certain to see us.” 

“Into the chasm,” Fowcha Nipsilath ex- 
plained. “No Miang-Miang ever ventures 
for fear of the nats and phees with which 
their tribal superstitions people its abysses.”’ 

Uttarity conceived that this might be true. 
His innate recklessness reinforced his cupid- 
ity. The fascination of excitement lured 
him on where greed of gain beckoned. 
To match his wits against those of the 
treacherous native seemed a prospect, an 
exhilarating game. The narrow margin by 
which he might win added to its enticement. 
He made sure of one fact only: that they 
could return in a single march without 
sleeping. True, he must take Fowcha 
Nipsilath’s word for this, but he flattered 
himself that he had put the questions too 
indirectly for their purpose to be conjectured. 
He might sleep fearlessly until the loot was 
in their possession. 

Methodically he prepared for the ex- 
pedition. He must omit nothing available 
which they might need, must carry not 
one ounce of superfluous weight. 

Fowcha Nipsilath was wiry and enduring. 
Burdened to the utmost, he accepted the 
load without a murmur. Uttarity himself 
carried little besides his rifle and cartridge- 
belt, with his revolver in its holster. 
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His Celtic blood tempted him to venture 
unarmed. But they might encounter a 
tiger, and were likely to meet more than one 
leopard, while his fighting gorge rose at the 
thought of being captured without resistance. 
Also, the arms would strengthen his superi- 
ority on the march home. He would have 
been more comfortable and freer for thread- 
ing the jungle with Fowcha Nipsilath as 
gun-bearer. But it would intensify the 
difficulties of his diplomacy to assume all 
the weapons only after the treasure was 
in hand. 

Fowcha Nipsilath in the lead, they set 
out. The last sight Uttarity had of the 
camp was when he glanced back through 
the big trees and closing undergrowth and 
saw the Chinese cook still staring after them. 

In one respect Fowcha Nipsilath was 
entirely to be trusted. Between Tawang 
and Lung-Chau, from Tasso southward, 
there was no better woodsman. His sense 
of direction was perfect, his deviations and 
doublings genuine savings of effort and 
ultimate economies in both time and dis- 
tance. Uttarity followed without question 
or comment, but every sense he could spare 
from immediate obstacles was bent on his 
compass or on landmarks and bearings. 

They rested in the hottest part of the day 
and pushed on until dusk. The last two 
hours were a heart-breaking climb through 
dense underwood up broken, rocky gullies. 
Fowcha Nipsilath did not halt till it was 
too dark to see to travel. They fed hastily, 
and Uttarity, at least, slept at once. His 
last sensation as he drowsed was hearing 
the short, shrill yelp of a barking muntjac 
deer, some distance off in the scrub. 

The next morning they reached the crest 
in a short half-hour and came out into a 
vast rock-amphitheater full of the roar of 
water. At first Uttarity caught mere 
glimpses of sunlit cliff-tops against the 
intense, clear sky, but after much sliding 
and zigzagging they emerged upon a tree- 
less shelf from which the entire enormous 
bowl was visible. Behind and above them 
the great, red cliff down which they had 
scrambled towered a full two thousand feet 
to ragged pinnacles, whose rampart ex- 
tended east and west and curved round to 
the northward more than three-quarters of 
a full circle. Facing them from due north 
a huge wedge of grim black rock jutted out, 
like the prow of an ocean liner. Uttarity 
felt the resemblance and mentally calculated 
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that an ocean liner, with a prow like that, 
would be more than eleven miles long. To 
the left of it, through a widening forested 
valley, opening from the tree-clad gorge, 
the river wound snakily away northwest- 
ward. Far as he could see, Uttarity could 
not conjecture the curve where it must 
turn south again. Its shining surface was 
visible in diminishing streak beyond streak 
on the broadening vista. To the right of 
the prodigious black chisel-edge, between 
it and the beetling pink precipice, was the 
menacing and forbidding throat of the 
narrow chasm down which the river snarled 
and fought its way. Below them, a thou- 
sand feet below them, the whirlpool churned 
and growled. The moan of baffled and 
groping currents found a guttural undertone 
to the boom of the falls and rapids and the 
bellowing of ten thousand impounded echoes. 

From the warm sunlight they dived into 
wet woods, at first steaming and suffocating, 
later dank and almost chill. Finally Fowcha 
Nipsilath led Uttarity out upon a ten-foot 
apology for a beach barely above the water- 
level, half sandbank, half mud-flat. Gnarled 
and crooked teak trees, misbegotten in that 
soggy soil, hung over it; flecks of brown 
foam and blistery patches of viscous, muddy 
bubbles streaked it near the water’s edge; 
little waves lapped lazily along it and their 
silty lips sucked at it as the sleepy current 
sulked past. That current, the outermost 
movement of the mighty vortex, crawled 
deceptively slow. Yet its unhurried motion 
heaved and throbbed with sudden uneven 
swirls too strong for any swimmer. 

Out of the mud-bank points of rock pro- 
jected, and a sort of ring of them, sharp as 
dogs’ fangs, stuck out of the water at its 
right-hand end, forming a sheltered pool. 
Some thirty to forty feet beyond them a 
rock stood clear of the water. It was jagged 
with worn cusps, like the shark-tooth pro- 
jections around the pool and through the 
sand-bar. Beyond it the surface of the 
whirlpool eddied and hurtled, leaping up 
in spray, boiling in circles that spread and 
broke, contracted and vanished. 

The torrent issuing from the chasm was 
tilted sideways as it rushed into the pool, 
spurting out highest at the foot of the 
titanic black wedge of jutting cliff. The 
effect was as Fowcha Nipsilath had de- 
scribed—all floating things were shot into 
the vortex and there whirled round and 
round forever. The gush of the current 


hurled them back again and again. Nothing 
on the surface of the whirlpool ever went 
down river. 

There were many things on the surface: 
entire trees with splintered, stripped 
branches; logs bare of bark and frayed 
against the rocks; bits of wood of all sizes 
from mere chips to bulky squared balks; 
even a raft of mountain pine, still holding 
together. 

“T do not see it,” Uttarity said. 

“Contemplate unremittingly,” Fowcha 
Nipsilath responded. ‘‘Espial will eventu- 
ally ensue.” 

Uttarity’s gaze swept the surface of the 
whirlpool and conned every salient object, 
every difference of color, every glint of light. 

Far to their left it seemed he could descry 
two long, cleanish stretches of shingle. 

“Why did we not go there?”’ he inquired. 

“No flotsam trends thither its desti- 
nation,” said Fowcha Nipsilath, pointing 
to the bits of wood stranded at their feet, 
split sticks, like firewood, three logs about 
a foot thick and some ten feet long, and a 
peeled sapling trunk slender and thin, not 
four inches thick at the butt, and all of 
thirty feet in length. 

Uttarity took this and sounded the little 
pool between the tusky rocks. The butt of 
the sapling, totally water-logged, went 
straight down as if it had been an iron pole. 
It knocked against smooth sides of stone 
slabs, but touched no bottom. He tried 
beyond the rocks where he could reach the 
outer water. The pole sank easily as be- 
fore, then suddenly its buoyancy asserted 
itself; it pushed gently upward against 
Uttarity’s thrust. The resistance grew 
stronger, grew rapidly stronger, and though 
he clung to it with both hands it tore itself 
from his grasp, leapt lance-like into the air 
for more than half its length and toppled 
over on the mud-flat. 

Doggedly Uttarity tried it again. Again 
it touched no bottom. But this time, as he 
probed with it, it pulled against him, almost 
dragged him down, was wrenched from his 
clutch and vanished into the depths. 
Uttarity watched for its reappearance and 
watched long in vain. 

So watching he became fascinated. He 
climbed between the teak trees, found a 
point of view on a rock and sat and watched. 
After a while he came down to the mud-flat 
and watched from there. Between the two 
he alternated as his whim took him. No 
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part of the surface was long the same. 
Tumultuous upbursts of white spray and 
boiling foam abated to tossing waves, to 
jostling wavelets, to slapping ripples and 
quieted in oily rings that swirled slowly, 
then in accelerating whirls. Gathering 
speed, the new vortex would hasten its 
rotation till the shreds of bark and bits of 
wood began to be sucked under. Faster 
and faster the gyration spun until it dragged 
down into its maw beams, logs, even per- 
haps one of the great trees entire. Then 
the smooth funnel of foamless water would 
deepen and spin awhile, sometimes a long 
while, sometimes only a moment, until its 
center slowly or suddenly lifted, the rotation 
slowed and stopped, the surface smoothed 
to an oily flat, heaved, creased into ropy 
curves, pulsed, leapt, and shot up into a 
spout of hissing foam and silvery spray. 

From watching the alterations of the 
surface Uttarity passed to following the 
fates of its playthings. The big trees now 
sailed languidly, now levered sideways, now 
rolled over lumberingly, their branches 
sweeping in slow arcs like stiff arms of 
uneasy sleepers. He saw one drawn bodily 
down, its rigid boughs like palsied fingers 
beckoning vainly for help. Many a log 
and beam he saw disappear. Most spun 
dizzily, upended and plunged almost verti- 
cally down, but the smaller sometimes went 
under suddenly flatwise into the wider and 
stronger indrafts. The larger logs occa- 
sionally rode out a vortex and sailed on; 
the big trees generally, the raft, though 
twice it seemed about to yield, never wholly 
was submerged. It remained mostly near 
the center of the pool. The trees circled 
about it, it and the dozen of them changing 
places and weaving in and out among each 
other. When one or another of them came 
round to the mouth of the chasm it accel- 
erated its speed, was caught in the down- 
rush, whirled over and over against the 
cross-current and hurled back into the pool. 
Beams and logs so drawn always went 
under, but always reappeared, though some- 
times after a long interval. 

From noting their vanishings Uttarity 
passed to watching for their reappearances. 
Some he watched for in vain. They might 
be held under for hours. The sapling pole 
with which he had sounded he did not see 
again for half the day. 

So intent, he became aware that many 
captive derelicts never came wholly into 
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view. He grew absorbed in watching for 
half-guessed tantalizing hints of what milled 
about below the surface. Out of the space 
where a vortex had dissipated or in the 
calmer intervals a half-seen momentary 
difference of color told of some sudden shape 
that failed to reach the air. Roundish 
things shouldered cumberously into the 
sunlight, wallowed like a porpoise on the 
flank of an ocean billow, and sank again. 
Watching for these and greedily eying 
them, Uttarity, after more than an hour 
in a cramped position of intentness, caught 
a glint of blue, as it were of lapis lazuli, 
awash in the greenish blackness of a foam- 
less quake and reel of currents. 

As he thought he saw it Fowcha Nipsilath 
yelled shrilly. 

Uttarity saw him pointing where the 
glimpse of blue had vanished. 

“You beheld?” Fowcha Nipsilath cried. 
“You credit my veracity ?” 

Uttarity turned again to the pool. 

The sun was visibly lowering and the 
shadow of the black cliff lay broad on the 
slope behind them, when, out of an oily 
swell, emerged what he had hoped to see. 
The hair of the head was gilded, the face a 
ruddy, brownish pink. The eyes, as Fowcha 
Nipsilath had narrated, white crystals of 
great size, flashing with rainbow tints. 
The teeth, two rows of them, were mani- 
festly pearls, and the three-strand necklace 
around the neck was all of great rubies, 
flat-cut but very large. 

Evidently it was an escape from some 
flood-ravaged temple of some nameless 
cult in the vast mysterious region known 
to Uttarity, and indeed to all Europeans, 
merely as ‘‘up river.” 

The painted robe was blue, a brilliant 
enamel-surfaced blue, and in the two hands 
was clasped to its wooden bosom the figure 
of a horse, painted blood-red. 

The face of the idol was not that of a 
Buddha, nor yet of any Hindoo god. Its 
nose was high and aquiline, its cheek-bones 
broad. 

The force of the up-current shot it out 
into the air nearly to its robed knees. Its 
blue length toppled with a sort of reluctant 
dignity and it lay awash. So, barely 
visible, they kept it in view as it swam 
slowly round to below the chasm, was 
caught in the down-rush and swept under 
in the twirl of the cross-currents. 
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Fowcha Nipsilath slept heavily all the 
night, or certainly as much of it as Uttarity 
was wakeful, which was nearly all. 

The dawn showed the idol in full view, 
not ten feet beyond the rock opposite their 
beach. It floated slowly round and round 
the pool. On its third journey it came 
between them and the rock. Uttarity had 
had no time nor any materials for making 
harpoons. The sheaf of native spears which 
Fowcha Nipsilath had selected from Dal- 
keith’s collection served as_ substitutes. 
The most of that day they spent in watching 
for chances, hurling spears at the image 
and trying to haul it ashore. One spear 
they lost because Fowcha Nipsilath’s knots 
were insecure, two the sudden malice of a 
down-current dragged under and wrenched 
away. Threetimes they struck the idol, 
once a glancing blow that did not hold. 
Another strike was a disappointment be- 
cause the spear pulled out. The other, 
made about noon, was a clean throw from 
a good aim, Fowcha Nipsilath being in 
perfect form. A hundred times that day 
Uttarity had marveled at the strength of his 
mere thumb grasp and at his accurate 
balance. This time the spear bit deeply, the 
rope tightened, the prize voyaged easily 
toward them, almost into reach of the pole- 
hook Fowcha Nipsilath had made from 
Uttarity’s sounding-sapling when it returned 
to their foothold. At that crisis the suck of 
the water checked its course, pulled the 
rope through their hands and dragged idol, 
spear and rope under and out of sight, the 
only submergence the statue suffered all 
that day. When it came again to the sur- 
face the spear and rope had vanished. 

The next day at dawn, waking suddenly 
from the long, deep slumber of exhaustion, 
Uttarity saw the god not ten feet from the 
bank. The pole-hook failed to catch it. 
Fowcha Nipsilath staggered to his feet, drunk 
with drowsiness and his throw missed entirely; 
his second throw, for he had time to throw 
again, just nudged the idol on its way. 

The next time it came near, after pirou- 
etting about all over the midst of the pool, 
was afternoon and it floated right to their 
hands, feet first. Uttarity caught the splin- 
tered toes and guided it between the two 
nearest rock-points into the little pool. 

With a shout of triumph he straightened 
up, his face to the sun, his arms flung wide 
and high, his fingers spread, yelling his 
exultation to the sapphire sky. 
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That instant Fowcha Nipsilath had him 
round the waist with the momentum of a 
calculated rush. 

Uttarity was a born wrestler. Totally 
at a disadvantage as he was, he did not 
instantly lose his footing and he did in- 
stantly clutch his assailant. 

Along the oozy flat they struggled, neither 
ever down, each often almost in the air. 
At its lower end they pitched off into the 


water, Fowcha Nipsilath further from 
shore. As they fell an upward seethe 
swept them out. 

Uttarity was a strong swimmer. He 


reached the rock with his last strength, 
after a battle that lasted some minutes 
and seemed to him to have lasted hours. 

When he looked about for Fowcha 
Nipsilath he saw him on the raft, far away 
across the commotion of waters. The raft 
sailed round, farther from the center of the 
whirlpool than Uttarity had yet seen it, 
and passed within a few yards of the rock. 
The baffled cunning and impotent hate on 
Fowcha Nipsilath’s face, Uttarity hardly 
noticed; Fowcha Nipsilath seemed as distant 
as Lake Titicaca, as far off as Achilles. 

The idol was still in the little pool, 
tetering slowly on the tiny ripples. Some- 
how it did not seem as remote as Fowcha 
Nipsilath. He watched it as intently as if 
he might ever hope to touch it again. It 
bobbed up and down less slowly. Eying it 
and the tusks of rock about it, he saw that 
the water was rising. Conning the marge 
of the mud-flat, he made sure of it. Within 
an hour he had the mortification of seeing 
the idol, after much bumping against the 
rocks, edge its way on the slow current out 
between the two widest-set rock-points, and 
drift away to the outer confusion. He 
followed it with his eyes until it went under. 

Then he fell to watching Fowcha Nip- 
silath, where the raft now staggered and 
tossed in the center of the turmoil. 

So watching, he began to feel as if eyes 
were fixed scrutinizingly on himself from 
behind. 

He turned. 

Some twenty sallow-skinned, nearly naked 
men stood or squatted on the mud-flat, 
silently regarding him. For an instant he 
thought them Miang-Miangs. Then a dif- 
ference, many differences, the peculiar make 
of their clubs, spears, and bows, a greater 
breadth of shoulder, a stockier build, a more 
striking show of brawn, an intenser ferocity 
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of expression revealed to him the probable 
reason why the Miang-Miangs kept out of 
the gorge. All wore necklaces of teeth, 
some of several strands. One, the tallest 
and heaviest, wore the horse-jaw head- 
ornament of a hill Tsobwa and carried a 
gun, a muzzle-loading smooth-bore of an 
antique pattern recognizable even at that 
distance. 

Presently one of the youngest rose and 
poised his spear. Uttarity did not pray; 
he was not a praying man. His one thought 
was not to disgrace his fellow-Europeans in 
the eyes of the savages. He found it took 
all his self-control to conserve an appro- 
priately defiant expression and attitude. 

The lance would undoubtedly have 
finished Uttarity had not the spearman’s 
aim been spoiled by the clubbed gun-butt 
of the Tsobwa, which thudded on his skull 
the fraction of a second before he loosed 
his weapon. 

There followed a great deal of jabbering. 
Uttarity needed no interpreter to convey 
to him that, in the Tsobwa’s opinion, a 
quick death was too good for him. The 
chief apparently explained to his men that 
the thought of the intruder dying by inches 
on his hopeless perch would be a relishable 
pleasure for days to come. 

This, or whatever else was their subject, 
satisfactorily settled and the rash youth 
properly subordinated to the Tsobwa’s 
authority, the Singphoos, or whatever they 
might be, examined his revolver, belt, 
cartridges and rifle, ate everything eatable, 
made various derisive gestures toward 
Fowcha Nipsilath and Uttarity and de- 
parted gravely in single file, the Tsobwa 
in the lead. Of the adventurers’ outfit they 
left not a vestige. 

A hazy murkiness crept over the sun, 
the sky clouded over, the twilight was 
unusually long. 

Night came with but one or two stars, 
then the impenetrable blackness of wind- 
less, lowering darkness settled over Uttarity. 

His Celtic optimism was no worthless 
asset. He fitted himself into the depressions 
of the rock, composed himself and slept off 
and onythe thunderous roar all about him 
soothed him and he was not yet weak and 
his hunger was bearable. 

Some time in the night it began to rain, 
a chilling and depressing drizzle. Through 
the grayness of this the dawn light filtered. 
The drizzle increased and became a down- 
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pour. Uttarity, even in his discomfort, 
remarked its astonishing effect in beating 
down the spasms of the eddies. Fowcha 
Nipsilath on his raft circulated evenly, 
passing Uttarity’s rock within fifty feet at 
each round. Not far from the raft, slower 
in its wider orbit, was a sixty-foot squared 
beam of newly hewn timber. The idol was 
nowhere in view. 

When the light became full day the rain 
stopped suddenly and within a few moments 
blue sky showed overhead. Uttarity turned 
his face to the mud-bank and ignored what 
went on behind him. Within a half an 
hour after he had adopted this posture of 
contempt, the statue, as little battered as 
when he first saw it, slid out of the depths 
a mere arm’s-length from his rock. He 
grasped it easily. 

For a time the water about the crag was 
as still as a horsepond. Between him and 
the shore no current showed. For a breath 
Uttarity was tempted to swim for it. Then 
he towed the idol to the left extremity of 
his rock, aimed it toward the widest opening 
between the protecting rocks about the 
little pool, took a firm hold of its feet and 
pushed. Released from his grasp, with the 
impetus of his thrust, it forged majestically 
across the interval and its head jolted on 
the. rock-points, passed between them and 
there the statue rested, caught firmly by the 
neck. 

Uttarity regretted that he had not ven- 
tured to swim. But scarcely was the idol 
fast in the fork of the two rocks when a 
vicious uprush of water boiled fiercely past. 
He was glad of his foothold. 

Then he sat down and wondered and 
wondered why he had sent that idol ashore. 
He perceived that he had had some crazy 
idea of afterwards reaching the shore 
himself. He might have hauled it up on his 
rock and dug the gems out of it. Might? 
He had no knife or tool of any kind and the 
rocks had scant room for himself. He 
comforted his chagrin by reflecting that he 
might not have been able to pull the statue 
clear of the water: he had no idea how 
heavy it might be. 

He felt his arms and legs. He was not 
weak yet, nor did he feel faint. The night 
had not stiffened his muscles, chilly as he 
had been in his coatless condition. He was 
still hopeful. He sat and thought. 

So sitting, he saw the big new-hewn balk 
pass between him and the mud-bank. 
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After a long interval it came round again, 
farther from him. Its end butted into the 
innermost rock-point about the little pool. 
It did not bound back, but nosed joltily 
against the rocks. Its other end swung 
out from shore. 

Uttarity became tense with expectancy. 

Slowly the beam swung outward, rolling 
a trifle in the gentle current. Slowly it 
neared his rock. It was, yes, it was, longer 
than the interval of water. 

It jammed solidly against his crag. 
Uttarity slid down, clinging cautiously to 
the cusps of the rock, reaching eagerly for 
a grasp on the balk. His feet were in the 
water, his legs. 

A clutch, a vice-like grip of a talon of a 
thumb and a claw of a finger, gripped his 
right ankle. 

Instinctively and with the best possible 
judgment, Uttarity threw all his strength 
into gripping the rock. He kicked, too, 
kicked with all his strength. Kicking under 
water, the force of his strength was muffled. 

He realized, too, instantly, that Fowcha 
Nipsilath, with Asiatic malignity, had put 
by all hope of the jewels, of escape, even 
of life. The concentrated venom of his 
malevolence was focused on killing Uttarity; 
he was not merely ready to sacrifice his life 
for that end, but had already resigned any 
expectation of survival; he meant to die with 
him and was not trying for anything beyond. 

He dared not lessen either hand-hold, 
dared not try to look round, could only 
struggle blindly. Once he did catch a 
glimpse of Fowcha Nipsilath’s black shock 
head, barely out of the water. The sple- 
netic barbarian was throwing himself low, 
risking the swish of the next eddy, to drag 
Uttarity down. 

Face down on the crag Uttarity clung, 
weakening. 

A rifle shot rang out. 

The clutch on his ankle loosened. 

He collapsed on the rock. 

When he opened his eyes a crimson 
commotion in the water by the crag was the 
first sight he beheld. 

Then he saw that the beam was 
bridging the gulf. 
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Dalkeith’s reassuring voice sounded full 
and strong above the thunder of the waters. 

“Stop where you are till you are rested.” 

The balk chafed and champed against 
the crag and Uttarity made as if to start 
across it. 

“Take your time,” Dalkeith yelled, and 
then, 

“Can you catch?” 

Uttarity signaled an affirmation. 

It was a half-pint flask that he caught, 
full of brandy. 

Next Dalkeith deftly threw him a small 
size tin of their precious Berlin meat-biscuits 
and last a cake of Swiss chocolate. 

While he ate, Uttarity watched Dalkeith 
and Vudjva Laiwaporn drag the statue 
up on the bank. 

Unhurriedly Dalkeith gouged out the 
inlaid gems. 

Uttarity saw him pile them in two heaps 
on the flat of his spread coat, an eye in 
each pile, wrap each heap up separately 
and put both packages inside his shirt. 

Only after that did Dalkeith call to him 
to catch a rope. 

Vudjva Laiwaporn threw it accurately. 
With this tied about his body he essayed 
the crossing, the horizontal climb along the 
bobbing balk. Once the undertow sucked 
greedily at his legs. Otherwise he might 
have been in a vat. 

Dalkeith and Vudjva Laiwaporn, grin- 
ning sociably, leaned over and drew him 
to shore. While he rested they stood and 
watched him. When he stood up and 
stretched himself, Dalkeith put his hand 
inside his shirt, drew out one of the packets 
and handed it to him. Uttarity pocketed 
it without a word. 

“And now,” Dalkeith said, ‘“we’d best 
be off.” 

“How did you find me?” Uttarity asked. 

“Lung Chung is no fool,” Dalkeith 
answered, ‘and Vudjva Laiwaporn can 
follow any trail. Getting here was easy. 
The point is, getting back. If we can steal 
a march on the gentry who left these tracks 
we have half a chance of dodging the 
Miang-Miangs.”’ 











Antitoxin for Cost-of-Livingitis 


By BERTHA H. SMITH 





nx ID you ever pick up a doctor 
} book and read idly the symp- 
toms of various diseases? If 
so, before you laid the book 
down, had you not discovered 
in yourself symptoms of so 
many dreadful diseases that you 
were ready to make your will 

" and call in the family doctor? 
It is very much the same with this question 
of the high cost of living. You may have 
been jogging along comfortably, having 
nost of the things you want, paying your 
bills, and believing that you and your 
neighbors and the country at large were 
enjoying prosperity, until a little while ago 
you began to read in every newspaper and 
magazine you picked up something about 
the abnormally high cost of living. And 
now the more you read, the worse off you 
think yourself. 

You read about the exorbitant price of 
eggs and flour and butter and meat, and 
you find yourself in a cold chill of fear when 
you open your grocer’s or your butcher’s bill. 

You read how the bakers have been 
gradually cutting down the size of the five- 
cent loaf of bread, and you are in a fever 
of wrath at being thus imposed upon, even 
though you get so much more than you can 
use that your wife throws a panful every 
few days across the back fence to the 
neighbors’ chickens. 

You read of the advance in the cost of 
fuel and clothing, and all other necessities, 
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and you feel a pain in the legs whenever you 
step into a shop to buy anything. Then 
you begin to talk over your symptoms with 
other men on the street-car and in the office, 
and the first thing you know you are suffer- 
ing from cost-of-livingitis in an acute form. 

You go on reading everything you can 
find on the subject. In one place you read 
that it is the new tariff that has increased 
the cost of living, and your fever rises a few 
degrees as you talk about the men that 
dictated the tariff. Then you read that 
since 1890 the share of customs revenue 
paid by the average family has actually been 
reduced instead of increased, and your 
temperature goes down a little. 

Elsewhere you read that it is the trusts 
that keep the prices soaring, and as you 
read of the meat riots of the New York 
ghetto you grow apoplectic because the 
Government doesn’t go ahead and put the 
trusts out of business and give the farmers 
and laboring men a chance. 

And perhaps the very next thing you read 
is that Kansas farmers are getting more 
than a dollar a bushel for wheat that for 
years never brought more than sixty cents; 
and ten cents a pound on foot for hogs 
instead of five cents as formerly. And in the 
next column you see that some labor union 
has just secured an increase in the wage 
scale, with shorter hours. Ouch! the pain 
is in your liver, not your head. 

And so you go on trying to locate the seat 
of the trouble, with a certain morbid pleas- 
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This is a carpenter, after hours, reducing the cost of living and enjoying the job 


ure in each new symptom of your dis- 
tress, which is as erratic as that of a 
hypochondriac. 

You do not take as a tonic the fact that 
your income is bigger than it was before 
prices advanced, and that, so far as you are 
concerned, economics are still in equi- 
librium; or stop to consider that if they are 
not, it may be because your ideas of what 
you need to be comfortable and happy 
have grown out of all proportion to your 
capacity for earning. All you know is that 
you are a victim of a terrible epidemic, and 
that somebody ought to do something to 
stop it. 

After much reading of articles written by 
learned people on the present high cost 
of living, I fell a victim recently to cost-of- 
livingitis. In the throes of it one day, I 
decided to go about Los Angeles and spend 
an afternoon swapping symptoms with some 
everyday people, picked at random from 
different walks of life, and learn if possible 
how others were managing to eke out an 
existence since prices of food and clothing 
and fuel had soared so high. 

Reasoning that any work- 
ingman must have the dis- 
ease in such virulent form 
as to make my attack look 
like a case of whooping- 
cough to a consumptive, I 
went first to a section given 





over entirely to the modest homes of day- 
wagers. In front of a tiny cottage a man 
was at work in a garden that filled most of 
the space in a forty-five foot lot not occu- 
pied by the house. 

It was a day in March, and the man, 
home from his day’s work while yet this 
southland sun was more than an hour high, 
was in his shirt-sleeves, hose in hand, 
watering his potatoes, onions, lettuce, peas, 
carrots and *cabbages. 

“Pardon me,’’ I said, ‘“‘but will you tell 
me how you can afford to live since the cost 
of living has grown so high?” 

“High?” he questioned back. ‘I do not 
find the cost of living particularly high.” 

“Oh, pardon me again, but you must. 
I have been reading a great deal on the 
subject, and all writers say that it is the 
wage-earner that suffers most from the 
high cost of living. You are a working- 
man, are you not, dependent upon day’s 
wages?” 

“Ves,” he answered, ‘‘a carpenter. But 
I guess I’m not the man for you to talk to. 
I can’t complain when all I’ve paid for 
vegetables in the two years I’ve lived in Los 
Angeles is $2. There is just my wife and 
myself, and we’ve had to buy two dollars’ 
worth of potatoes. The rest of our vege- 
tables we’ve taken out of this garden. Now, 
all this garden costs is the labor I put into 
it—an hour or so a day on an average— 











This is a foreman’s wife in her bungalow garden that 


and the seeds I buy. 
of seventy-five cents a month to the city for 
water, and we would pay that if we only 
used the water in the house. 

‘Sometimes we have had more vegetables 
of one kind or another than we could use, 
and my wife has wanted me to cut the 
garden out of the front yard and put in a 
lawn. But I tell her I think a garden looks 
all right in a workingman’s front yard, 
and so we’ve kept it. And when we have 
a bigger crop of anything than we can use, 
we trade with some of the neighbors for 
something else. Then sometimes a neigh- 
bor comes in and wants to buy a few 
vegetables, and we sell enough to pay part 
of the water bill.” 

“But how about other things—groceries— 
the things controlled by the trusts? Don’t 
you find them high?” 

This must surely act as a red rag waved 
before the eyes of a bull—the mention of 
the trusts to a workingman. But no. 

“My wife sees to that part of it,” he said, 
wholly unmoved to righteous wrath. And 
the wife in a cotton frock came down from 
the little porch where she was sitting in the 
five o’clock sunlight reading in the evening 
paper an account of the snowstorm that had 
surprised the folks back East and endan- 
gered the fruit. 

“Vou see,” she said, having overheard 
the question, ‘a woman who knows how 


We pay a flat rate , 


supplies most of the food for three healthy appetites 


to cook can cut out a lot of those things. 
When we started in to buy this place my 
husband asked me to economize as much 
as I could at my end of the line. We like 
hot biscuits, muffins, tea cakes and things 
of that sort, and I have always been used 
to making them rich with butter and lard 
and eggs and baking powder. But I got 
to experimenting, and little by little cut 
down the butter until I cut it out entirely 
and used only a very small amount of lard. 
Then I cut down on the baking powder, 
and still we couldn’t tell the difference; and 
by the time I had cut out the eggs from 
both muffins and tea cakes by substituting 
a little corn-meal—and still my husband did 
not know the difference—I thought I had 
gone about the limit. 

“Not that there is any need to economize 
on eggs now,” she added, ‘‘ior we have six 
chickens and they lay more than we can 
use at times. Now and then I have a half 
dozen to sell.” 

“But meat, how about that?” 

“Somehow or other one doesn’t want so 
much meat in California, 
nor so much of any food, 
for that matter. At least 
that has been ourexperience. 
We are both well and 
strong, but our appetites 
have changed out here, and 
that may have something to 




















These orange trees do more than beautify a bungalow yard with glossy leaf and golden fruit and fragrant 


bloom, 


do with our not finding the cost of living 
high, but we really don’t know what all this 
fuss is about.” 

This man is a carpenter who earns from 
$3.50 to $4.50 a day. Not being a union 
man, his wages vary according to the amount 
of work there is to be done. But obviously 
‘he is not suffering from the affliction which 
is said to have ravaged his class. 

A little farther on another front yard 
garden attracted attention. This garden is 
taken care of entirely by a woman, who 
raises not only all the vegetables used by a 
family of three, but declared that last 
summer she sold eggplant from it by the 
wheelbarrowful. The husband is a foreman 
whose wages are the same as they were six 
years ago. Although they have lived in 
California nearly all their lives, they are 
both meat-eaters, and they know that the 
cost of meat has advanced; and not only 
that vegetables are higher, but that they can 
no longer buy in quantities from a wholesale 
house as in former years. Yet somehow the 
only shadow of adversity over the cottage is 
one due to an accident 
to the man that cost 
them $2,000. The gar- 
den, some fruit-trees 
and chickens seem to 
neutralize the increased 
prices of other things. 
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They pay the grocer’s bill during eight months of the year 


But one or two doses of optimism were 
not enough to counteract the effect of 
pages and pages of contagious pessimism. 
I went to another part of town, and another 
sort of man. This one was a real estate 
man with a lot one hundred and twenty-five 
feet broad. A pretty little bungalow sat 
among flowers and trees and at the back 
there was a garden. Beginning to suspect 
that a garden is the panacea,for the cost- 
of-living ill, I began: 

“Ah, you have a garden. Do you find 
that a garden makes living possible in this 
very high-costly day?” 

“Well, yes, it helps,” was the reply. 
“We raise our own vegetables. Rut then, 
in California, vegetables are cheap enough 
if one doesn’t always insist on having those 
that are nearly out of season or just coming 
in. The vegetable bill is not the biggest 
item.” 

“Groceries and meat?” 

“We happen to be big meat-eaters,’’ he 
said, with a strong English accent that 
made the statement unnecessary. The 
English beef eater is 
not a figure of speech, 
but a fact. ‘The price 
of meat has advanced 
considerably,”’ he con- 
tinued, “but when the 
meat bill is about all 























The actors’ colony enjoys the luxury of horses and dogs and flowers and relief from expensive clothes but 
its busy members prefer to buy their vegetables from other people 


one has to pay for his table, it doesn’t hurt 
very much.” 

“But the grocer’s bill—what of that?” 

“See those thirty orange trees growing 
on half the lot? They pay our grocery bill 
during eight months of the year. And 
yonder are a half dozen peach and a half 
dozen apricot trees and they pay it the 
rest of the time. Our grocer a few streets 
away is glad to come and pick the fruit as 
he needs it, and he credits us as he takes 
it, and we are usually overpaid on his books 
—a rather comfortable feeling when one 
reads so much about the high cost of living. 

“It costs me about $1.50 once a year for 
a man with a plow to cultivate the ground, 
and we pay only the household rate for 
water, so the trees are no very great ex- 
pense. In America fuel and woolens seem 
high to an Englishman, but in California 
one needs but little of either.” 

The quest of a hard times grumbler was 
growing interesting. The way led presently 
to a little colony in 
another section of 
Greater Los Angeles, 
off toward the foot- 
hills where half the 
members of a theater 
stock company have 
taken refuge from city 
life. These actors have 





not turned gardener like the others. Astock 
actor’s life has no time for garden work. 

Apparently they have all gone in for the 
esthetic side of suburban  life—pretty 
lawns, many flowers, a few chickens, per- 
haps, for the much-prized fresh egg, some 
horses, and dogs—plenty of dogs 

“How can a stock actor afford to live 
thus when the cost of necessities is so high ?”’ 

The question was growing stale upon my 
tongue, but there was such wholesome sur- 
prise in the answers to one convinced that 
the cost of living had climbed almost 
entirely, if not quite, out of reach of the 
average person whose income drops in by 
the day or week or month, and may quit 
dropping on short notice. 

“Why,” quoth the sage of this little colony, 
“the cost of living is a purely individual 
matter,’—and by this token he proved 
himself a sage. 

“Tt is simple foolishness to say that willy- 
nilly everybody everywhere is suffering 
and must continue to 
suffer from an exces- 
sively high cost of liv- 
ing. Take us here in 
California,forinstance. 
The natural conditions 
offset in so many ways 
the increase in the cost 
of certain things that 
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by the move, even counting a fifteen-cent 
round-trip carfare. It is really no farther 
away from the center of town than many 
parts of the city, for inside a half-hour after 
I leave the theater at night I’m sitting down 
to my little lunch in my own home. 

“We didn’t go in for raising vegetables, 
nor have any other members of the colony. 
It’s cheaper for us to buy them than to 
raise them, for there are market gardens 
near by, and they sell to us much cheaper 
than to the city people. We can go to a 
fruit packing house and get all the oranges 
we can carry home for ten cents, and the 
same at the berry gardens. Besides, an 
actor has no time for gardening. With a 
big variety of fresh vegetables and fruit 
all the year round, one naturally cuts 
down on groceries and meat. 

“Then there’s 
another econ- 
omy in living 
halfway in the 
country — that’s 
in the clothes of 
the women folks. 
Out here all the 
women wear 
simple cotton 





































it is largely up 
to the individual 
to determine 
what his cost of 
living shall be. 
I don’t mean to 
say that in Cali- 
fornia there are 
not a lot of peo- 
ple riding in automobiles that only have 
the price of street-cars, and who are 
wearing tailored clothes when they ought 
to be buying things from a shelf, and 
who want the first chanticleer hat, and only 
eat strawberries in January, and who need 
a scapegoat for their own weakness. For 
such people the cost of living is too high 
at any price. And if the average everyday 
fellow finds the cost of living high in Cali- 
fornia, it is probably his own fault, too. 
“T’ve lived all over the United States, 
but I never got the cost of living down to.a 
system until I came to Los Angeles. When 
I decided to settle down in stock work here, 
I bought a house in town. But my wife 
and I didn’t care for town living, so we 
moved out here where we are near the hills, but 
not near enough to be too hot in summer. 
“Without knowing it, we saved money 








I always was a sort of farmer 





In a real love scene with real scenery 
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frocks, and because they all do it there’s no 
gossiping and pointing the finger at anyone. 
And here in California where everyone wears 
cotton so much of the year, we don’t worry 
very much about the high tariff on wool.” 

Just here an actor neighbor came in 
and was asked to corroborate the testimony 
of the sage. : 

“Wow!” he ejaculated. “Is the cost of 
living high? Well, rather. It’s all I can 
do to make my salary cover my expenses.” 

This sounded more like the talk in the 
eastern magazines and newspapers, more 
like the talk one expects from a stock actor. 
Here was the man I had started out to 
find. Here was the chance for swapping 
symptoms. 

“Obviously you have neither a garden 
nor chickens?” 

“No,’”’ he said, ‘‘we only go in for flowers 
—lots of them—and dogs. Oh and 
we keep a pony and a cow. You see, I’m 
the pioneer of this colony, because I always 
was a sort of a farmer, and thank God I’m 
a farmer still. I’m not ashamed to carry 
butter in town to sell to my friends. They’re 
always crazy to get it. I don’t know much 
about the foodstuffs because we 
board with one of the neighbors, but my 
trouble comes in trying to be ready to meet 
the payments on a ranch I’m buying not far 
from Los Angeles. You see I’ve been in 
this company for five years, and have been 
very lucky, and I want to own a ranch in 
California.” 

So after all, an actor who goes in for 
flowers and dogs and horses and cows and 
buying ranches could not be sutfering very 
acutely from the high cost of living. 

Further search for someone with a cost- 
of-living tale of woe led to a city official 
who began keeping bees for recreation and 
found that they not only paid their own 
way but produced enough honey for him to 
make a little money on the side; and a 
school-teacher who also keeps a 
few, less for the recreation than 
the income. 

And there was a man with an 
acre of poor ground who found it 
was just the right sort for raising 
artichokes, which always bring 


yes, 


cost of 
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a good price in the market. And a retired 
judge with a seventy-five-foot lot just out- 
side the city limits on which he has planted 
more than twenty varieties of fruit-trees, 
which furnish more fruit than his family 
can. use for summer eating and winter 
preserving. 

Ii these people are exceptions to the rule, 
it is because they have made themselves so. 
Almost any other person in Greater Los 
Angeles could go and do likewise, for here 
it is the rule for people to own at least a 
fifty-foot lot. 

A college professor has figured that the 
present high cost of living in America is the 
result of one hundred years of the cheapest 
living the world has known, and that the 
hundred years of cheap living was due to 
the fact that the price of food represented 
little beyond the cost of labor, since the 
farmer paid little for his land and cattle 
roamed at will upon the public domain. 
Now, however, not only is the land ex- 
pensive, but the handling of grain and cattle 
by modern methods has: brought labor in 
many branches of agriculture from common 
to the skilled class. The deduction is that 
the next hundred years must pay for the 
cheapness of the last hundred. 

In California, where things grow willingly 
outdoors for twelve months of the year, this 
condition can be counteracted in part. 
Of course no one would think of trying to 
grow on half of a city lot wheat or oats or 
barley or field corn, and these are the food- 
stuffs economists use as a basis for their 
calculations. But anybody can put in a 
few rows of potatoes and green corn, peas, 
beans, turnips, cabbage—what not? and 
a tomato vine or two in some corner, that 
will furnish enough tomatoes for a family, 
and a few berry bushes against the fence, 
and a few fruit-trees in angles of the house 
or where the front lawn joins the back 
garden, and the product of this small plant- 
ing will relieve the pressure on 
the agricultural lands, and on 
any pocket-book that is not 
equal to the present cost of food. 

This is the antitoxin Southern 


California offers for cost-of- 
livingitis. 
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A Glimpse of the World 


By DENISON HALLEY CLIFT 


HE Orphanage stood upon the 

crest of a bare hill, a big, prosaic 

yellow building with a hundred 

windows that shimmered like 

eyes of gold in the evening when 
the sun slipped over the Fairfax hills. The 
children never were quite certain where it 
was, for it was tucked away in a tiny 
corner of this world, in a little golden valley, 
and all that was really known of it was 
that it was bounded on the east by Red 
Hill, on the north by the yellow fields of 
Joe Maghetti’s pasture, on the west by the 
young Fairfax hills, and on the south by 
the great unknown world. 

From the dormitory windows on the 
third floor the boys making the beds of a 
morning could get a wonderful outlook on 
the little valley. For a few moments at a 
time they would jerk off the clean, white 
sheets, the crazy quilt and immaculate 
spread, hurl them back with considerable 
slight of hand, slap the pillow into place 
and turn to the open window out of which 
lay the glistening morning fields and the 
pale faraway mountains and the splendor 
of rugged Tamalpais, and beyond that— 
Paradise itself. 

Lying across the yellow and brown 
meadows like a gray ribbon ran the county 
road. It wound around the base of Red 
Hill, where was the outlet to the world, 
and crawled past the gates of the Orphan- 
age up the sunny slopes toward Fairfax. 
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It was always supposed that the road 
reached Fairfax. Nobody really knew. 
Twice daily a weather-beaten stage rolled 
around Red Hill from the station and crept 
away over the hills—where, no one was 
sure. Some months before the odd two 
hundred came very near finding out, the 
time Willie Yelland ran away. But Willie’s 
abbreviated legs could carry him just so 
fast and his disappearance was discovered 
in time to allow Jenny, the ancient horse, 
driven by Old King, the superintendent, to 
overtake the flying young hopeful just as 
he was descending into Fairfax town. 
So the mystery of Fairfax remained one of 
the problems of the outer world. 

The other end of the road was never in 
doubt; it led to San Anselmo, where you 
took the train for San Francisco. Everyone 
who came to the Orphanage plowed 
through the dust along this road from the 
station. Around the station was the begin- 
ning of a township—a few scattered 
houses, Bailey’s blacksmith-shop, the station 
house of pale yellow with a couple of 
trunks piled on the platform, and a plain, 
nondescript little candy store boasting a 
huge sign proclaiming: 


l ICE-CREAM SODA, 5C 





a sign that remained in your memory 
forever. 
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All this you would never forget if you 
were being taken to the Orphanage, and 
as you trod along the road under towering 
Red Hill you would think about that 
candy store and what it meant to you. 
There would be a few trees to shelter you 
from the hot sun, tall, quivering poplars 
and cork elms, and the farther you walked 
the farther you entered into the beautiful 
country where all you could see were rolling 
blue foothills and luscious green meadows 
and small patches of swimming purple iris. 
It was along this very road, too, that rich 
ladies came and ’dopted children, and re- 
turned again to their world of magnificence. 

One pleasant day in midsummer a red 
motor brought one of these fine ladies 
down the road to the Orphanage. Syria, 
the dark one, first made the discovery. 
He was busily making a horse-hair chain 
on the front steps when his black eyes, set 
like glowing coals in the brown of his face, 
caught sight of the big automobile. 

Like wildfire the news spread, and soon 


the multitude was gathered to greet the 
approaching car. Was it some fine lady 


from the city come to ’dopt one of them? 
The beautiful red machine whirled up the 
hill with a series of staccato coughs. And 
when it came to a standstill the multitude 
saw, settled down in the big tonneau like a 
real prince, no one else but Cottontop, one 
of their number whom the fine lady had 
taken away into the wonderful outside 
world three months before. 

The multitude wanted to know why he 
had returned. He became the center of all 
interest. “‘What’s the matter; did yer ma 
give yer the go-by?” questioned Nutty 
Fraser, rather pointedly. 

“My mamma is going to Yurop,” whis- 
pered the thin little voice of the pale child, 
“but she says she coming back to get me 
again some day.” 

“She ain’t yer ma!” retorted Turkey 
Moore, the champion, with a tinge of envy 
in his words. 

“She gave yer the go-by,” taunted 
Doctor Knowles. ‘‘Well, before I’d let any 
woman give me the go-by!” 

“What did yer see in the city?” asked 
Syria, quiet until now. 

Cottontop was silent for a moment. 
Then, “Oh, what didn’t I see?” he cried, 
swelling with pride. “I saw what you 
fellers never seen. Ma took me to all the 
shows. None of youse ever went to shows!’’ 
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There was an envious silence. Nobody 
could deny the truth of the terrible indict- 
ment. The multitude stared with open- 
mouthed wonder and admiration—Cotton- 
top had become the bridge to the outside 
world. 

“Tell us about the shows,” suggested 
Syria. 

“The best one I seen was last night,” 
went on Cottontop, growing eloquent as 
he proceeded. “It was the biggest show 
in the world. There were packs of horses 
an’ a lot of clowns, an’ elephants an’ 
camels, and everybody was doing things all 
at once. One lady in a red dress jumped 
through a big hoop an’ landed on a white 
horse. Gee, but she was great! None of 
youse ever seen a show like that.” 

The blow was a crushing one, but, hiding 
their true feelings, they extracted bit by bit 
the details of the wonderful show that 
Cottontop had seen. At his magic descrip- 
tions of things that seemed more dreamlike 
than real, they hungered for a vision of 
horses and elephants and camels and just 
enough experience in the unknown world 
to place them on an equality with the 
triumphant Cottontop. 

The seed of discontent, once sown, soon 
blossomed into the flower, and_ before 
nightfall twenty of the multitude were 
working out theories of seeing the show. 
In the big boys’ dormitory that night, 
Nutty Fraser gave utterance to the thoughts 
that were uppermost in many fertile minds. 

“Old King will never let us go if we ask 
him,”’ he vociferated hotly. ‘‘He keeps us 
penned up here all the time an’ we never 
see nothin’. Fellers, I’m not going to stand 
it. If youse want to be downtrodden like 
slaves youse can stay here, but I’m going 
to kick out!” 

It was a strong declaration, and it had a 
magnetic ring to it. ‘I’m with yer, Nutty!” 
exclaimed Turkey Moore. This started 
an epidemic. “Count me in,” said John 
Henry. ‘‘They can’t walk over me, neither,” 
affirmed Gint. ‘Nor me, either,” suggested 
half a dozen others. 

It was evident that tyranny must end. 

In whispers Nutty revealed the plot. 
“Saturday after lunch we must all meet 
at the engine-house, sneak along the creek 
so Flanders can’t see us, get over the fence 
and beat it for the station. Skinny, you 
can get Cottontop down by the engine- 
house. He’ll have to come along to tell us 
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how to get to the show. If he balks twist 
his arm till he hollers.”’ 

Nutty’s scheme filled every youthful 
imagination with glowing pictures. Turkey, 
the champion, took up the slogan of inde- 
pendence and would down Tyranny itself. 
The mob was satisfied to follow. 

There were thirty in the movement when 
Saturday morning came at last, a clear, fine 
California morning with sky and mountain 
a still, pale blue. After breakfast every boy 
went about his work, but those in the plot 
could hear their hearts thumping. Turkey 
Moore superintended the washing of a 
hundred pair of overalls in the laundry; 
Nutty Fraser scrubbed out the kitchen 
mechanically; Syria, the dark one, beat the 
carpets on the knoll in the rear; John 
Henry scrubbed out the boys’ dormitories, 
twice upsetting his pail of water out of 
sheer nervousness; Gint, like a_ slave- 
driver, stood over the smaller fry as they 
picked up sticks and papers on the play- 
ground; and Klondike swept and dusted 
the reception-room, all the time trembling 
strangely under the eyes of Old King. 

To the multitude that morning Old king 
was a hardened criminal, a tyrant who 
must be reduced to humbleness. The 
man who had an innate love for boys was 
transformed into a pitiless wretch. 

It was precisely at one o’clock by the 
kitchen clock that Turkey Moore set the 
wheels of action in motion. He sauntered 
over the knoll behind the kitchen toward 
the barn. Near the barn, Jenny, the 
ancient horse, wastethered. Cutting the rope, 
he turned the wobbly old animal loose and 
chased it far across Joe Maghetti’s pasture. 

With his heart beating wildly, but with 
an air of outward indifference, be wandered 
carelessly back toward the building and 
went upstairs and into the dormitory over 
the office. The telephone wires were run 
in here to the roof, thence to the office 
below. Creeping out of the window Turkey 
slid along the roof and reached the edge 
unseen. With a quick movement he cut 
through the insulation with his knife and 
severed the wires. 

Then back inch by inch up the sloping, 
shingled roof he crawled, scrambled hastily 
through the window to the floor, and came 
face to face with Syria. At first Turkey 
was startled; then he remembered that 
Syria had somehow wriggled himself into 
the plot. 


“Look here, Syria!’ he exclaimed, half 
angrily, ‘‘you’re not coming with the gang. 
You gotta stay home.” 

Syria’s face fell. After all, was he to be 
denied the show? “I’m—I’m—” he began. 

“You gotta stay right here. Ain’t that 
plain enough? And if you peach—”’ A 
cold glitter came into Turkey’s eye. “I’ve 
got a job for you. You’re to hang around 
the office and as soon as Old King gets wise 
you’re to run up and say, ‘Oh, Mr. king, 
some of the fellows have run away. I just 
saw them going over toward Fairfax.’ 
See? And if you don’t—!” 

There was a strange chilly, deathlike 
sensation creeping over Syria when Turkey 
left him muttering something vague in the 
middle of the big room with its snow- 
white beds. Turkey ran downstairs, hur- 
ried through the playroom into the open, 
and—came face to face with Old King. 

“T was looking for you,” said King. 
“Go up to the office.” The words sounded 
as the edge of a sharp knife feels against 
your skin. Turkey was frozen with horror. 
He made his way stumblingly toward the 
office, while long shudders zigzagged 
along his spine. 

Old King entered a few minutes later. 
He fixed Turkey with that cold eye that at 
times had the look of blue steel. This, 
then, was the end of Turkey’s freedom. 
He would be placed in the bread-line for 
months, he would never be able to play 
ball again for an eternity, he would not 
taste apple sauce and gingerbread for 
many interminable weeks! Old King’s 
voice sounded ghostly and far away: 

“So you think you washed your overalls 
clean this morning? Do you call this 
clean?” He reached into a basket and 
dragged forth several streaked pair of 
brown overalls. ‘‘Look at these!’’ 

Turkey could have cried aloud in his joy. 
He muttered something about doing better 
next time, and Old King sent him below to 
try his washing skill again. “When you 
are through report to the office,” finished 
the superintendent as he left. 

A moment later Turkey threw the armful 
of dirty overalls into the washing-machine 
and started down the hill toward the engine- 
house. It was long after one! The ground 
flew under his legs and suddenly he was in 
the midst of the eager gang. 

“Where you been?” demanded Nutty 
Fraser. 
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“The old man jumped me about the 
overalls. Scared the devil outer me. Come 
on, we’ll never get the train.”’ 

He leaped into the creek bed and thirty 
nervous boys sprang along in his wake, 
running low till they came to the fence. 
Over the fence they went, one by one, like 
an acrobatic family in a circus. There 
were a number of little children playing 
house under the shadow of the tall golden 
poplars, and when they saw the gang dart 
up the road the impulse to follow became 
too strong and they crawled between the 
pickets and fled up the road after the flying 
crowd. 

On along the dusty road the string of 
culprits fled, hidden from the sight of the 
big yellow building by the glittering, swaying 
poplars. Turkey led, with his resourceful 
lieutenant, Nutty, a close second, and after 
them came the original gang of twenty- 
eight, and after them the reserve of seven 
gleeful little boys, three adventurous little 
girls with pigtails flying, and at the tail end, 
Baby Billings. 

It was a very queer runaway’ crew that 
had set out to get a glimpse of the world. 
Very soon Turkey’s desire to get as far 
away as possible from Old King led to a 
quickened pace; the gang struggled man- 
fully to keep up, the three little girls panted 
along in the dust, and Baby Billings found 
himself outdistanced. Thereupon, _thor- 
oughly disgusted with the way things were 
starting, he sat down in the middle of the 
road and set up such a howl as only his 
kind could be guilty of. 

His shrieks reached Turkey’s ears—they 
might have reached to the top of Tamalpais. 
Wondering where they came from, he 
turned back and his eyes lit full upon Baby 
Billings seated in the middle of the road. 

“Who brought that kid along?” he 
shouted. 

Nobody answered him. 

“The dirty little imp,” he cried, anger 
shaking his voice, “‘he’ll queer the whole 
thing.”” He ran back and viciously picked 
up the crying baby, dangling him in air. 
At that moment his eyes lighted on Syria, 
skulking on the outskirts of the crowd. 

“Syria, didn’t I tell you to stay home? 
What’d you come for?” 

“Make him take the kid back,” suggested 
Nutty. Turkey liked the idea. 

“Here, Syria, you gotta do what I tell 
you or we’re going to have trouble. Now 


you take this brat back and hush him up. 
And don’t forget what I told yer!” 

Turkey dropped the shrieking baby into 
Syria’s reluctant arms and started back up 
the road again. The dark one, ludicrously 
holding the yelling three-year-old, glanced 
after the flying mob with abject sadness. 

Turning quickly he went back along the 
road a short distance to the Orphanage 
fence that skirted the pasture of belated 
yellow buttercups and a few blue flowers. 
Grasping Baby Billings by his clothes in 
back he swung him over the pickets and 
dropped him onto the ground into a patch 
of brilliant yellow. The train whistled in 
the distance and turning swiftly Syria ran 
like a deer up the road after the disap- 
pearing gang. 

When he gained the top of the road and 
swung down he saw the excited group lined 
up on the station platform and the train 
drawing up at the siding. With a final 
effort he reached the station just as the 
little girls were jumping up the steps of the 
coach after the boys who were crowded into 
the seats inside the third car. The engine 
gave a great pouf! the bell rang and the 
train started again. 

With a mad roar the great snorting engine 
tore down the valley, carrying the runaways 
to freedom. How glorious it was! The 
throb and lurch of the cars, the shrill 
whistle and the clanging bell, the long, 
black tunnel and the reverberating trestles 
filled their hearts with an overflowing 
measure of that unknown joy for which 
they had hungered all these years. 

Oh, but it was great, this pounding along 
at fifty miles an hour toward the big city 
far away! Turkey’s eyes glowed with the 
joy that was in his heart; Nutty’s blue 
eyes searched the swimming landscape for 
new sights such as the mighty power-house 
or a lazy blue heron that lifted itself slowly 
out of the silver-gray marsh; John Henry, 
with his fat cheeks and pudgy hands, held 
to his seat with fists clenched; and the 
three little girls clapped their hands and 
giggled. 

Syria, at one end of the car, was crouching 
behind a fat man with a round red face 
and staring out of his deep black eyes at 
the whirling landscape—the silver marshes 
tinged with gold, the blue slough winding 
like a great snake through the vivid lush 
grass, many miles away the white sail of a 
little boat skimming across the azure, and 
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in the blue afternoon 
drifting white clouds. 

Suddenly a man with brass buttons on 
his blue coat opened the door and called 
in a sharp voice: 

“Tickets!” 

Turkey gulped and his teeth shivered. 
Tickets? Oh, Lord, they didn’t have any 
tickets! John MHenry’s face turned the 
color of ashes. Klondike bit his tongue 
and the little girls, fearing something in the 
general atmosphere, stopped giggling and 
crouched low. 

“Tickets, please!” 
Turkey felt as if a 
slipping down his back. 
“Tickets! Here, kid, where’s your ticket ?”’ 
The conductor clutched Turkey’s arm 
to call his attention from the scenery. 
The champion’s eyes were eloquent with 

appeal as they encountered Nutty’s. 

“Ticket—why I—didn’t—”’ 

“Mr. King’s in the next car,’ quickly 
expostulated Nutty. ‘“He’s got all the 
tickets.” 

“Mr. — Who?” 

“Mr. King,” added Nutty. 
him, Mr. King of the Orphanage.’ 

“Oh, so you’re all from the Orphanage, 
are you? All right, I'll see Mr. King. 
Where are you all going?” 

“To the city,” broke in Klondike. 

“To the show,” explained Gertie Myers 
across the aisle. 

“Well, isn’t that nice now,’ patronized 
the conductor, ‘‘tickets, tickets!” 

The train raced on, past and 
Kentfield, villages lying on the open hills, 
and presently the conductor returned. 

“Where’s Mr. King?” he demanded. 

“Tsn’t he there?”’ asked Turkey in great 
surprise. 

“In that car? 
on the train?” 

“Oh, sure he’s on the train,” explained 
Nutty. “Maybe he’s in the other car 
ahead.”’ 

The conductor hurried away and after 
a few minutes came back on the run. 
““Now look here, kid,’ he said, “I know 
Mr. King, and he isn’t on this train.” 

“He isn’t!’ exclaimed Nutty, in evident 
alarm. “Then what shall we ever do?” 

““Get off,” replied the conductor, “every 
last one of you. I believe you’re running 
away, anyhow. Well, I'll put you off 
here between these stations and let the next 
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train cart you all back.’”’ He pulled a cord 
overhead and the train came to a dead stop. 

“Go on now, get out, all of you!” One 
by one the cowed runaways tumbled out 
of the car, the little girls were assisted to 
the ground gallantly, and Syria, caught 
hiding behind the fat man, was sent flying 
out the rear door urged to tremendous 
speed by the conductor’s shoe, much to 
the amusement of the passengers who were 
laughing uproarously at the whole pro- 
ceeding. 

The train started again, gathered speed 
and disappeared behind a curve. 

“Well,” said Nutty, “he jobbed us 
sure |” 

“The dirty imp,” 
comment. 

“We're in for it now,”’ observed Klondike, 
surveying the marshy landscape. 

John Henry had been taking in the good 
points of the situation in silence, and he 
now delivered himself of this unique 
remark: 

“Let’s go swimming!” 

Every eye turned to the slough, blue and 
inviting, a mile away across the marsh. 

“Go it,” sanctioned Turkey. 

With Turkey’s approval they forgot 
for the moment all about the show and 
their ultimate mission and started on the 
run through the tules. Their feet sank 
deep into the oozing mud, clear up to their 
knees, and every time they drew their legs 
out they made a funny gurgling sound. 
The little girls liked this and as_ they 
followed on they jumped up and down to 
see who could make the loudest gurgling 
noise. Milicent Saunders was, if anything, 
a little ahead of Gertie Myers. 

Then, without warning, Gracie Smith 
got stuck in the mud and began to cry 
for help. Syria was close at hand and ran 
to her rescue, extricating her and helping 
her along until at length they caught up 
with the gang on the edge of the slough. 
The gang was half undressed, and Turkey, 
concealed only in a large pink shirt, saw 
Syria bringing up the girls. 

The champion’s jaw dropped with horror. 
He had been too excited to notice the girls 
on the train and he never thought but that 
Syria was patiently minding Baby Billings 
back on the Orphanage road. 

“What, Syria again?” he bellowed in 
amazement, clutching for more clothes. 
“You dirty black-faced heathen, who told 
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you you could come here? What cher 
want ter bring them gals here for when 
we’re goin’ swimmin’?” 

The gang, caught unawares, became 
filled with indignation. 

“Get out o’ here, Gertie Myers!’ cried 
John Henry, struggling to conceal himself 
with a pair of stockings. 

“And you, too, Gracie Smith!’ exploded 
modest Doctor Knowles, leaping behind 
the bath-house. ‘‘What cher wanta come 
for, anyhow?” 

Gertie Myers, bristling with anger and 
indignation on her own part, stuck out 
her dainty tongue. 

“You don’t own the creek!”’ she snapped. 
“Think yer fresh, don’t yer, Turkey Moore? 
Didn’t get to the show, did yer?” 

The taunt cut Turkey like a new jack- 
knife. 

“VYou’re to blame for this, you dirty 
Syrian!” he roared, shaking his fist at 
frightened Syria. ‘‘Wait till I get dressed! 
If you don’t take them gals away this minit 
Piul—Ill—”’ He fairly foamed at the mouth. 

Syria heard the terrible words of the 
champion. It seemed as if he was forever 
hearing the commanding words of the 
biggest boy, ringing with threats. Syria 
led the three girls away in the direction of 
the railroad tracks. 

Splash! Splash! Splash! One after 
the other the adventurous gang dived into 
the muddy depths and came up spitting 
and shaking their heads to get the muggy 
water out of their hair and eyes. The 
afternoon was hot and the water was fine 
and cold. They swam and dove and 
fetched under water and turned handsprings 
off the springboard until at length the 
novelty wore off for the moment and they 
turned their minds toward something else. 

They lay on the mud-dry bank under the 
sun’s fierce rays and let nature dry them 
and their clothes. The afternoon sun 
burned their backs but little did they care. 

‘“‘Let’s walk to the city,” said John Henry, 
looking off across the flats toward the rails. 

“Sure, let’s walk,” assented Turkey, 
falling in with the idea. The thought of 
seeing the show set the whole crowd to 
yelling, and when they found Cottontop 
safe and undrowned they gave a whoop of 
delight and started back for the track. 
Halfway they met Syria running toward 
them, panting and wild-eyed. 

“Old King’s coming!” he cried. 


The words of the Syrian smote upon their 
ears. Old King coming! They were 
caught like rats in a trap. 

“See over there! In the rig!’ 

The fearful glances turned in the direction 
Syria indicated. There, far away on the 
white road, was the ambling figure of old 
Jenny pulling Old King in the ramshackle 
phaeton. 

“Oh, Lord,” gasped Klondike. 

“Oh, we'll get it now,” boohooed Gertie 
Myers. ‘‘You got me into this, Turkey 
Moore!’’ 

“Shut up, cry baby!’ answered Nutty 
Fraser. “What did yer come for?” 

“Boohoo, hoo,” sobbed Gertie Myers, 
and her two frightened sisters, with eyes 
glued on the horrible sight of approaching 
old Jenny, joined her in a grand chorus. 

Far away, getting bigger and bigger on 
the road, old Jenny struggled.on under the 
lashings of Old King. There was no mis- 
taking the movements of the ancient horse; 
she had a known speed per minute. 

While they gazed alone, and_horror- 
stricken on the marsh, with no place to flee, 
a new idea came into the fertile mind of 
Nutty. He noticed a flat-car standing on 
the siding near the main track, and his 
brilliant young mind was quick to see its 
possibilities. 

“T know what to do,” he told the mourn- 
ful Turkey. 

“What?” gasped Turkey in a shaking 
voice. 

“T'll show yer.’”” With that Nutty was 
off, racing for dear life, and the mob, 
ready to do anything, followed fleetly. 

The next moment Nutty sprang upon 
the flat-car and was helping the smaller 
of the runaway crew aboard. When at 
last they had pulled the three blubbering 
girls over the edge Nutty kicked out the 
ratchet that held the brake, whirled the 
wheel to the left, and, almost imperceptibly, 
the car began to move. 

There was a tremendous shout of joy; 
Turkey jumped into the air in rapture; 
John Henry chewed his cap and waved his 
arms in bliss; and, without knowing quite 
why, the three little girls began to cry again. 

The car gained in speed very slowly, and 
meanwhile Jenny, like the snail in the 
proverb, had come dangerously near, about 
a quarter of a mile away. Turkey was 
anxious now. The nearer Jenny came the 
more he longed for speed. Seeing Syria 
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hanging onto the back he suddenly pushed 
him off on the track. “Push the car along!” 
he shouted to the dark one who picked 
himself up and ran toward the car with eyes 
full of terror. 

Syria, desperate at the thought of being 
left behind, and finding Turkey standing 
above him menacingly, placed his little 
black hands along the back of the car and 
pushed with all his might. ‘Faster,”’ 
yelled Turkey in a strident voice, ‘faster, 
faster, faster!” 

It did not take much strength to help the 
car on the down grade, and with Syria’s 
strength behind it the car rolled down the 
siding and slid onto the main track, where 
it began its whirlwind journey. Syria was 
running now to keep up. Then he tried 
to jump aboard. But his leg slipped, 
his clutch was torn loose and he fell back 
into the middle of the track in a cloud of 
dust, while the flat-car sped on with the 
gathering speed of an express-train. 

With shouts of joy and shrill yells of 
triumph the runaway gang flew along the 
glistening rails; away and away with the 
old world flying backward in confused blurs 
and old Jenny and Syria lost in the distance. 
It was a glorious moment while it lasted; 
everything was forgotten: the conductor 
that had put them off the train, the swim- 
ming, the fate of the Syrian—everything 
was forgotten in the mad joy of that moment. 

Oh, but it was great! Out again into 
the daylight and through a little village of 
scattered houses they sped. They knew they 
were going to the city now; soon they would 
see the monkey and the elephants and the wild 
kangaroo that Cottontop had boasted of. 

The car raced on, straight toward a tall 
hill ahead. They took the hill with ease 
and grace, rushing up the side toward the 
summit, but very perceptibly the speed 
slackened. Up, up, slower and_ slower 
went the car, letting the girls get their 
breath and the boys hear themselves talk. 
And then suddenly and without warning 
something terrible happened. The car 
came to an instant stop and began to slide 
back down the hill! 

A look of abject terror came into every 
face. Down, down, down slid the car and 
soon it was too late to jump off. Back 
along the track the car throbbed, down the 
level road along which they had just come. 
Around the curve they whirled and there 
far along the road Turkey beheld the 


wobbling form of old Jenny. His heart 
sank within him. He sat down beside the 
silent Nutty to await his fate. 

The car rattled and banged along, slower 
and slower on the up grade, and the girls 
continued wailing in the stillness of the 
evening. The sight of old Jenny and the 
car rushing toward each other was too much. 

Old Jenny stopped and Old King got 
out of the phaeton. There in the road he 
stood, patiently waiting. The car came 
to a dead stop. There was a deep silence 
like the stillness of death. Then Old 
King’s unruffled voice broke the spell. 

“Well, did you all have a good time?” 

No one answered. 

“Beautiful day for a ride to the city, 
isn’t it?” 

They scarcely believed their ears. 

“How was the show, Moore 2?” 

“The show—what show?” The words 
stuck in Turkey’s throat. 

“T hope you all had a good time. It 
seems a shame to stand in the bread-line 
three months for nothing.” 

The hearts of all stood still. The worst 
had happened. Life was no longer worth 
living. 

“Boohoo, hoo,” commented Gertie 
Myers. “What did you bring us for, 
Turkey Moore?” 

“Bring you?” stammered Turkey, 
“bring—you—” At this moment Turkey 
espied the dark face of little Syria in the 
old phaeton. ‘This is what I get,” he said 
aloud, “for listening to Syria.” 

“We should have refused to go with him,” 
suggested Nutty . Fraser. 

They all went back on the next train, 
trudged with heavy feet along the road 
beneath Red Hill and entered the Orphan- 
age gates where the poplars shivered like 
golden spires above. 

A slice of bread was their supper that 
night. They ate it in silence, standing 
against the wall of the dining-room. Then 
they went to bed resigned to any fate that 
might overtake them. 

“Tt’s too bad,” whispered Nutty Fraser 
across the dormitory, ‘that we listened to 
Syria. We should have known better.” 

“The lobster,” commented Turkey sleep- 
ily, “‘to get us into this fix!” 

But it was noted by the multitude the 
next day that Syria, the dark one, was not 
in the longest bread-line the Orphanage 
had ever known. 
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N THE morning of March 
15th Parker Barrett and 
Jim Dunn felt blue and 
forlorn. For a week they 
had been trying to raise 
some cash by selling an 
interest they owned ina 
deep hole in the ground 
—a hole which had been 
swallowing money daily 
for nearly a year and a 
half, but no one would bite. They came 
down as low as fifteen hundred dollars for 
their interest in the hole and still prospective 
buyers crossed over to the other side of the 
streak of dust called a street when Dunn 
and Barrett laid a course for them. Disap- 
pointed in their fond hopes of finding a 
victim, the two discouraged partners on 
the morning of March 15th were hunting a 
job instead of chasing the elusive buyer. 
They were builders of rigs, of the tall 
tapering scaffold that rises above the sur- 
face of ground suspected of containing oil. 
Sad and disheartened, on that bright, warm 
March morning, they cast aside all dreams 
of fifteen hundred round, hard dollars— 
a small fortune in their eyes—and prepared 
once more to buck the sagebrush, to acquire 
a few more calluses on the palms of their 
hands, to irrigate a few more patches of 
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greasewood with the sweat of their brow, 
in order to pay the butcher, the grocer and 
the landlord. 

On the evening of the same day Barrett 
and Dunn were walking on air, gliding over 
the surface of the arid slopes without feeling 
the ground, shaking hands all around, 
setting ’em up to squads of fifty at a time, 
scanning automobile catalogues, looking 
over diamond price-lists, consulting the 
time-tables of the transcontinental lines 
and smiling, smiling, smiling with an 
irrepressible joy that fought for expression 
without finding an adequate vent. To-day, 
four months after the memorable event that 
blew the partners high up on the ladder of 
fortune, Dunn owns two motor-cars, and 
his helpmate, as a reward for the seven 
lean years, may, with the aid of a maid, 
adorn her comely person with several 
thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds every 
morning before breakfast; Parker Barrett, 
however, the older and more stable of the 
partners, was satisfied with one seven- 
passenger touring-car and a trip East for 
his family. - 

Between the morning and evening of 
March 15th the forces hidden far from human 
eyes half a mile below the sagebrush slope 
of the Coast Range, in the extreme south- 
west corner of the San Joaquin valley, 
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found a vent through the deep iron-bound 
hole containing the hopes of the two part- 
ners and, on the top of a jet-black fountain 
spouting two hundred feet into the air, the 
forces sent out a steady stream of potential 
automobiles, gold pieces and banknotes, 
of jewelry and precious stones, of power, 
reputation and esteem—a stream of all the 
good, bad and foolish things that men strive 
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and toil for. All over the slope the gigantic 
fountain sent a shower of oily spray, spread 
a coat of black over gray sagebrush and 
brown, dry ground. Wherever the spray 
fell, and for miles beyond, the value of the 
land leaped joyfully into the blue. sky, 
jumped and bounded up and up as _ the 
Lakeview gusher kept on playing day after 
day, week after week, month after month, 
the greatest, most consistent and continuous 
producer of liquid black gold ever struck 
in any oil field in the world—a geyser of oil 


that made scores of poor men rich and 
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added millions to the wealth of men of means. 

The story of this wonderful gusher, the 
sight of which, as the barker at the door of 
the side-show says, ‘is alone worth the price 
of admission,” is the story of the California 
oil industry. Into the making of this gusher 
entered all the elements that were woven into 
the epic of the Forty-niners, the romance 
of oil differing from the golden ballad of the 
Argonauts only in its accentuation of the 
tragic. When the great fountain of oil had 
entered upon its third day, H. A. Blodget 
of Bakersfield, a man who for twenty years 
had been exploring and drilling in the 
vicinity of the gusher, who with the grit of 
a bulldog had endured disappointment and 
failure, who had worked with an indomi- 
table faith for two decades and longer only 
to see his holdings slip out of his fingers 
after the grim, hard soil of the naked hills 
had swallowed his money—this man, grown 
gray in the struggle with the forbidding 
slopes, gazed upon the titanic geyser with 
tears running down his cheeks, realizing 











little more 


that a little more experience, a 
luck might have put the gusher or the 
rich land adjoining it into his hands ten 
years ago, saving him a decade of heart- 


breaking effort and toil. However, the 
struggle of this and other pioneers with the 
desert was not futile; it helped to open up 
one of the richest oil fields in the world, 
to increase the wealth of the Golden West 
by many millions, to lay the foundations 
for a great industrial structure and, as a 
concrete reward, the well-fought battle will 
bring the pioneer a fair measure of the 
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riches eaten by moth and rust, through his 
valuable holdings in the new oil region to 
the north of the gusher. 

’Way back in 1900, during the first oil 
excitement in the San Joaquin valley, 
prospectors overran the blazing hills and 
burning slopes forty-five miles to the west 
of Bakersfield. Hundreds of square miles 
of land were located, scores of rigs went up, 
the heavy material being hauled 
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Bakersfield suffered severely when the price 
of crude oil, in 1902, dropped as far down 
as ten cents a barrel and refused to move 
up again except at a snail’s pace. With oil 
at that unremunerative price, capital stuck 
like glue to its owners and declined all 
invitations to bury itself in the sagebrush. 
Thousands of claims located two years 
previous were allowed to return to the 





by team across the scarcely 
visible trails that served 
roads. The pounding of ax 
and hammer, the screech of 
the saw and the clang of metal 
against metal drove out the 
long-eared jack-rabbits and 
lazy rattlers. Hole after hole 
went down, greedily sucking 
down the dollars of the loca- 
tors and their friends, but 
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Two lots on the main business street of 

Maricopa, one of the new oil towns in the 

sagebrush of the San Joaquin valley’s 

western rim. These last made the owner 
a profit of $800 in three months 





public domain, though here 
and there a group of true be- 
lievers clung to its favorite land 
year after year, doing assess- 
ment work and scanning the 
boundless horizon for a sign of 
the dove carrying higher prices 
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refusing to return the capital with inter- 
est. The very tract which to-day is spout- 
ing oil to the value of $25,000 a day was 
located by the four McCutchen brothers 
—poor farmers—and a well was put down 
at a cost of approximately $10,000; but 
when the drill had reached a depth of seven 
hundred feet the money gave out, likewise 
the hope of ever striking the pay sand, and 
the well, together with the money in it, 
was abandoned. 

In common with all the other California 
oil fields, the new territory to the west of 


acre 


in its beak. Early in the spring 
of 1908, when the price of oil 
was looking up again, a fresh 
crop of location notices sprang up on the 
landscape like weeds after the winter 
rains. Among those who gave paper host- 
ages to fortune were Dunn and Barrett, 
rig builders, poor men who followed the 
example of all their friends and took up a 
large number of claims, putting up the 
notices as close to the few producing wells 
as possible. Around Maricopa and through- 
out the Sunset field the gaunt, black skele- 
tons of the derricks above the producing 
wells clung close to the broken country in 
the foothills, valiantly hanging to the rugged 























sides and brows of the heights. The hills 
and canons were then considered the only 
promising territory. The gentle, gradual 
slope leading to the valley’s broad floor 
was thought to be barren, dry territory. 
Had not this ground been proved worthless 
by the dry well on fractional 
section 25, so worthless that M. C. Platz, 
the city attorney of Bakersfield, was able 
to buy the land upon which the dry well 
had been drilled at a sherilf’s sale for tive 
dollars, allowing his chance _ five-dollar 
investment to go to waste? 

Just as a flyer, Barrett and Dunn stuck 
up their location notices on the ground 
abandoned years ago by the McCutchen 
brothers and began to do a little assessment 
work in their hours. One day a 
stranger from the Coalinga oil field, Julius 
Fried, drifted in, looked over the ground, 
considered the indications worth while 
and joined the locators. 

Fried was the man with the money—the 
angel with the needed supply of manna. 
Locating a claim in the arid sagebrush plain 
is no child’s play; but compared with the 
effort required to locate the cash for its 
development it is a soft snap, a task no 
harder than lying in a shady hammock with 
the lemonade within reach of the right hand. 
Fried could supply the sinews of war, having 
gathered them in the Coalinga oil field 
during an up-and-down career of eight 
vears. He had entered the oil business 
through the doors of the San Francisco 
stock exchange in 1900, leaving railroad 
employment to invest his savings in petro- 
leum shares during the first boom, with such 
success that he opened a brokerage office 
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which left him as bare as a burnt-over hill- 
side when the bubble burst. Nevertheless 
he stuck to the business and won out, and 
the same determination that induced him 
to stay in the oil business after the bottom 
had dropped out of it, helped him to become 
the father of the Lakeview gusher. 

For a one-sixth share of the expected 
production, the locators, Barrett, Dunn 
and Fried, leased the land to the Lakeview 
Oil Company, organized by Fried with a 
capital of $100,000, the shares selling for 50 
cents. Fried received shares; like 
amounts were taken by G. S. Seifert of Los 
Angeles, the president of a trucking com 
pany, and F. P. Wells, the ‘‘oar king’’ of 
Buifalo, who was induced by Fried to help 
paddle the canoe of the newly organized 
concern. Banker Wickersham of Arizona 
subscribed for five thousand shares and the 
Santa Maria Crude Oil Company, having 
no more use for its machinery in the Santa 
Maria tield, where it had failed to strike the 
pay sand, sold its equipment to the Lake- 
view concern for thirty thousand shares. 

In the fall of t908 Fried staked out the 
site for the new well and drilling began. 
It continued for a year and a half. It ate 
all the cash received from the sale of stock; 
it ate the proceeds of four assessments and 
called for more; it ate a hole into Fried’s 
bank account when he had to make one 
loan after another in order to keep the 
Lakeview drill going, and still it insistently 
clamored for more cash. The operators 
and drillers farther up on tke hills smiled 
at the costly efforts of the Lakeview people 
out ‘ton the flat” and predicted that the 
Lakeview would find about as much oil as 
the first drillers did ten years ago. The 
geologist of one of the largest companies 
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Loading oil cars at the end of a pipe-line in 
the Bakersfield country 
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operating in the field came down from the 
hill regularly to assure Fried that his well 
would be a failure, that according to all 
the rules of geology the herculean efforts 
would be rewarded by bringing forth a 
mouse of a flow, until the exasperated 
operator silenced the man of science by 
betting him a stack of new hats that the 
well would come in better than one thousand 
barrels a day. 

The well had gone down three times the 
depth of the old hole drilled ten years ago, 
had penetrated the first stratum of oil sand 
with a flow of only two hundred barrels 
a day and still the expected wealth was not 
forthcoming. Unwilling to advance any 
more of his money to the concern, Fried 
proposed to the stockholders that the offer 
of the Union Oil Company, which wanted 
the land for a pipe-line pumping station 
and storage tanks, be accepted and that 
fifty-one per cent of the Lakeview stock 
be sold to the big corporation. The stock- 
holders, having tasted nothing but assess- 
ments, joyfully assented, especially the 
Santa Maria Crude Oil Company, which 
parted with twenty-seven thousand of its 
shares at 50 cents, glad to receive the cash 
for its second-hand equipment. 

With the new capital the well was slowly 
sent farther down. It passed the two- 
thousand-foot level, advanced to two thou- 
sand one hundred feet, to two thousand two 
hundred feet, to two thousand two hundred 
and fifty feet and still no new oil sand was 
found. A few days before the middle of 
March an order was sent out from head- 
quarters to stop drilling and to perforate 
the casing at the first stratum of oil sand, 
headquarters having given up all hope of 
finding a better pay streak; but before the 

















An oil train in the San Joaquin valley, heading 
toward the world’s market 
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Derricks that pump oil 


Oil from untroubled waters. 
from under the sea at Summerlan¢ 


order was executed the drill had gone sixty 
feet farther and the oil was shooting three 
hundred feet over the top of the derrick, 
carrying with it tools, rig, everything in 


sight. The Lakeview gusher, the spouter 
which exceeded in aggregate output, in 


steadiness and length of production the 
far-famed gushers of Spindletop hill in 
Texas, the vast geysers of oil in the Baku 
field in the Caucasus, the richest strike in 
the black history of oil, was brought in 
and the shares of the Lakeview company 
jumped in value every day it kepton sending 
forth its stream of wealth. 

There have been many gushers that at 
the start produced more than two and three 
times the daily output of the Lakeview well, 
but not one has ever kept up the perform- 
ance longer than a month. When two 
months and a half had passed the Lakeview 
well had produced three and a half million 
barrels of oil and its flow had increased to 
sixty thousand barrels a day. Though 
Dunn and Barrett had a royalty of only 
one-twenty-fourth of the output, their 
income from this source alone amounted to 
four or five hundred dollars a day, while 
the stockholders who had paid fifty cents 
saw their stock rise to twenty and thirty 
dollars a share within three months. 

For many days after its birth the gusher 
threw a column of oil hundreds of feet into 
the air, drenching the landscape for miles 
with the spray until its black hand left an 
indelible mark upon the hill—a mark visible 
twenty miles away, standing forth like a blot 
of ink upon the siiky sheen of the slope 
spread like a Persian rug of neutral brown 
tints at the foot of bare, smooth, blue-white 
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hills. For weeks an army of men toiled 
to subdue the giant. Covered from head 
to foot with the black, sticky stuff, standing 
in a shower of hot oil that caused the skin 
to blister and peel off wherever it struck, 
these men attacked the gusher time and 
again, trying to smother it with caps and rafts 
weighing many tons, attempting to spread 
aprons over the fountain, to tie it down with 
masses of steel, and vet they did not succeed 
until they smothered it in its own oil. 
Around the mouth of the well they built 
a high and wide stockade of alternate rows 
of brush and sand, slipping, choking, 
literally bathed in the oil the geyser bom 
barded them with. Heavy planks on the 
outside completed the corral. As a_ roof 
they constructed an imme se raft of timbers 
sixteen inches square, weighted it down and, 
at an opportune moment when the geyser 
was taking breath, threw it over the mouth 
of the well in the center of the stockade and 
anchored it with immense chains on the 
four corners. With a roar the gusher 
attacked the new obstruction. High up, to 
the limit of the chains, the jet of oil lifted 
the roof; but it held, for a while at least, 
long enough to fill the interior of the stock- 
ade with oil and choke the gusher with a 
lake twenty feet deep. The sixteen-inch 
timbers were scattered to the four winds 
a few days later, but the lake effectually 
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A productive strip in the Cat Cation, Santa Maria field 


checked the fountain’s force, cutting the 
height of the jet down to twenty or thirty feet 
and saving almost every barrel of the flow. 

The Lakeview gusher and its many 
smaller sisters and brothers, the Ethel D., 
the Honolulu, the Santa Fe and the Standard 
Oil spouters, all brought in during the last 
year, mark an epoch in the dramatic history 
of the California oil fields. Had they 
released their wealth three years earlier, 
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they would have broken the market for 
fuel oil, discouraged further drilling on new 
ground and retarded the development of 
the state’s greatest industry. They came 
at the appointed time, at the psychologi- 
cal moment, at the end of the thirty 
years’ war waged by the pioneers against the 
forces of hostile, stubborn nature, against 
prejudice, ignorance and manipulation. 
The fight for the oil began half a century 
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ago, while the strings of the mandolin were 
still vibrating with the last note of the 
fandango, before the compietion of the first 
transcontinental line. Three years after 
the discovery of oil in Pennsylvania, the first 
well in California was dug, not drilled, on 
the Camulos ranch in Ventura county; but 
the oil was too heavy and the well was 
abandoned, though a small-sized oil boom 
spread over Ventura county and flickered 
till after Appomattox. Ten years later, 
in 1875, the Pacific Coast Oil Company, 
organized by Charles M. Felton and _ his 
associates, brought in the first gusher of the 
state near Newhall—a well drilled by hand 
with a spring-pole. Into this new _ field 
came Lyman Stewart and W. R. Hardison— 
small operators from the Pennsylvania field 
who brought with them capital to the extent 
of about a third of a million. Their first 
venture, in Pico canon, did not prove a 
success; but when they transferred oper- 
ations to the vicinity of Santa Paula their 
luck changed and the foundation was laid 
for the towering structure of the Union Oil 
Company—a concern with assets and hold- 
ings estimated to be worth fifty millions 
to-day. Lyman Stewart, many times a 
millionaire, a shrewd, conservative man 
of business noted for his piety and integrity, 
is still the active head of the corporation, 
one of the field marshals in the long fight. 











Showing part of the Olinda fields, where millions of gallons have been taken out 
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By 1883 the production of the wells, 
small as it was, had exceeded the capacity 
of the refineries and a new market for the 
excess had to be found. It occurred to 
Sutherland Hutton and L. Blankenhorn, 
Los Angeles oilmen, that the crude oil 
would make an excellent substitute for coal 
and, with the help of information from 
Russia, where the Caucasian crude oil was 
extensively used as fuel, they set about to 
construct suitable burners. As the Oil 
Burning and Supply Company, the two 
men contracted for the surplus of heavy oil 
not used in Stewart & Hardison’s refineries 
and set to work introducing the new fuel 
in Los Angeles. 


California’s Black Gold 


was too great to be overlooked. Within 
a few years the demand for fuel oil exceeded 
the supply to such an extent that Hutton 
traveled as far as Peru seeking new sources. 

He would have done better if he had 
stayed closer at home and watched the 
doings of one Edward L. Doheny, a pros- 
pector and lawyer who had come to Los 
Angeles in 1890, bringing from the Arizona 
desert a rich store of experience, but little 
cash, a character hardened to the temper 
and resiliency of fine steel by years of 
hardship and adversity, a man not afraid, 
if need be, to take any kind of work that 
offered, but with his eyes always wide open 
for an opportunity to find the mother lode. 








Oil is struck in all sorts of places: in beautiful wilds like this Wylie cafion, in sagebrush wastes like some of the San Joaquin 


If they expected to be received with wide- 
open arms, they were disappointed. The 
dealers in coal and wood fought the use 
of crude oil as fuel with all the means at 
their command; the engineers, suspicious of 
the oil, objected vociferously; the insurance 
companies would take no risks on buildings 
in which oil was used as fuel; the city council 
of Los Angeles, afraid of possible explosions, 
would not grant a franchise for a pipe-line 
from the concern’s yard and storage tank. 
The oil, however, won the battle as it has 
won every contest since. With coal bring- 
ing fourteen to sixteen dollars a ton and oil 
two and a half a barrel, four barrels being 
the equivalent of a ton of coal, the saving 


This man, on November 4, 1892, attracted 
by the oil seepages visible on the surface, 
began digging a well on a lot right in the 
city of Los Angeles, wielding pick and shovel 
hopefully until his efforts were rewarded at 
a Shallow depth by a flow of several barrels 
of oil daily. After he had struck the oil his 
troubles had only begun. Though he was 
able to dispose of a few barrels at a fair 
price for pipe-dipping purposes, the con- 
sumers of fuel oil would not take his product. 
It was too heavy and would not burn 
readily. Undismayed, Doheny — experi- 
mented, discovered a simple method of 
burning the heavy oil and created a good 
market for it. Within the year he had 
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eighty producing wells in leased ground 
and all about him two thousand more holes 
were going down in backyards and on 
acreage. The hard times of 1896 stripped 
Doheny of the wealth he had acquired, 
but the setback was only temporary. 
Within a year he had recovered the lost 
ground in the new Fullerton district and 
was extending his operations, To-day the 
companies controlled by him are producing 
oil from Coalinga in the San Joaquin valley 
to the east coast of Mexico. His personal 
wealth, acquired within eighteen years 


solely out of California oil, is estimated at 
twenty-five millions and his career has not 
yet reached its zenith. 
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of the brasses and woodwinds as the curtain 
rose upon the first act, the deep undertone 
of the bass, the wail of the strings prophesy 
ing the impending tragedy that was to follow 
the joyous, riotous climax. 

In 1899 J. M. Ellwood, a farmer wringing 
a bare living out of a piece of dry land near 
Bakersfield, endeavored to sell the 
he had cut to Tom Means, a well-to-do 
rancher north of the town, close to the 
banks of Kern river. Means did not need 
wood. Instead, he repeated to Ellwood 
an advice he had been giving for twenty 
years, ‘‘Go out to the oil seepages along the 
river, dig a hole and become rich.” 

The poor dry-land farmer followed the 


wood 








valley, in the dooryards of Los Angeles bungalows, and under the surf at Summerland. 


Doheny’s Los Angeles strike and the 
subsequent boom development doubled the 
oil supply in two years, raised it from three 
hundred and eighty-five thousand barrels 
in 1892 to seven hundred and eighty-three 
thousand barrels in 1894. In 1899 the 
production had increased to a little more 
than two million six hundred thousand 
barrels, bringing the producer a dollar a 
barrel; but the new industry did not kick 
off its swaddling-clothes until after it had 
received its black baptism in the south end 
of the San Joaquin valley—the greatest oil 
territory in the country. The development 
of the southern California fields was but 
the prelude ending in the jubilant crash 


Look out for the next big gusher! 


counsel. With pick and shovel he dug a 
shaft sixty feet deep, struck a small flow of 
oil, borrowed an old drilling outfit, went 
deeper and landed in the real oil sand, 
coming out of the venture with a competence 
for life. Immediately the oil rush began 
to the Kern river field—the territory that 
has made a score and more of millionaires. 
Two Bakersfield men, for example, J. J. 
Mack and J. M. Keith, men with some 
ready cash, bought a section of railroad 
land for $2.50 an acre, organized companies 
that up to this year paid two millions in 
dividends and then sold their holdings to a 
British syndicate for a consideration said to 
exceed five million dollars. 
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The noise of the multitudes rushing into 
the Kern river tield was still reverberating 
in the barren hills when C, A. Cantield, a 
miner and prospector like Doheny, and his 
young partner, J. A. Chanslor, made a 
strike forty-five miles to the north, on the 
opposite side of the valley, alongside of a 
few shallow shafts repeatedly turned down 
by oil experts who suspected that the wells 
had been ‘‘salted,” filled with oil for their 
benefit. Canfield did not share this sus 
picion. With a loan of $2,500 and_bor- 
rowed tools he entered upon the venture, 
bringing in the famous Blue Goose gusher, 
the very light oil of which brought $3 a barrel 
in San Francisco for gas-making purposes. 
Within a year Canfield and Chanslor had 
not only repaid the loan but had bought 
the outsider’s interest in the strike for 
$110,000, all of it spouted out of the ground 
by the gusher. Coalinga the mighty sprang 
into existence. A procession of gaunt, 
tapering derricks crawled over the water- 
less, parched land, crawled in an unbroken 
line for ten miles, greedily sinking its bit 
into the ground for the black liquid gold 
hidden far below. Out of a thousand wells 
the oil began to flow in volumes increasing 
day by day. Ina thousand sluggish streams 
it began to trickle into sump holes and tanks 
and through pipes to the railroad line, 
there to be transmuted into money. 





Black Gold 





Then the crash came. With Wagnerian 
suddenness the blare of trumpets and 
trombones, the piercing notes of the horn, 
the roar of the kettledrum stopped, the 
chorus of the promoters left the stage in 
confusion and only the grieved voice of the 
cello told the audience of the silent suffering 
of the oilmen behind the dropping curtain. 
Like a stone thrown into a well, the price 


Derricks as thick as trees, reflected in a prismatic colored lake 
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Tankage of the Standard Oil Company in the Kern country 


of oil fell, down and down, until it touched 
ten cents a barrel. Even the glare of the 
desert sun shining upon the sagebrush 
slopes and barren hills could not disperse 
the gloom; the sight of the flowing wells 
only enhanced the despair of the men 
whose dreams of sudden riches had been 
rudely shattered by the superabundance 
of wealth yielded forth by the arid land. 





From four million barrels in 1900 the 
production of the California oil fields 
increased to twenty-four million barrels in 
1903. Within three years twenty million 
barrels were added to the supply per annum; 
but transportation facilities and the market 
scarcely doubled in the same period. The 
inevitable logic of these figures forced the 
price down until hundreds, thousands of 
operators gave up the financial ghost. 
Almost every day during this period of 
depression funeral processions started out 
from the forest of derricks to the burying- 
ground of defunct oil companies in 
the office of the referee in bankruptcy. 
Cheap oil stimulated consumption; cheap 
cil forced the men owning it to seek new 
and bigger markets, to get rid of it at better 
prices, and cheap oil taught the well owners 
that only in union lies sufficient strength 
to subdue petroleum. 

Up to 1goo the use of crude petroleum as 
fuel in California had been limited because 
the supply was limited. The railroads were 
burning oil, but only locally and mostly on 
engines pulling passenger trains; the burners 
were crude and the available supply did 
not warrant increased changes from coal 
to oil. The same condition prevailed in 
practically every line of industry depending 
upon steam-power. When the San Joaquin 
fields were opened up, the railroads and 
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the industrial establishments still held back. 
Would the fields last? Would the wells 
permanently supply enough crude oil to 
warrant the change from to oil? 
These questions had to be answered before 
the market could broaden enough to absorb 
the growing output, 
and when the market 
did widen, so the pro- 
ducers charge, manip- 
ulation kept the price 
down artificially. 

A fuel representing 
a saving of fifty per 
cent in cost over coal 
could not kept 
down permanently. 
Transportation facili 
ties increased withthe 
building of pipe-lines 
and transportation 
cost was cut in half; 
the railroads began 
burning oil in their 
locomotives to such an 
extent that in 1QOQ 
this outlet absorbed 
more oil than was pro- 
duced in all of Cali- 
fornia up to and in 
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stimulated the establishment of new indus- 
tries which further increased the market 
for oil. 

The many struggling companies of the 
Kern river field, handicapped by rivalry in 
prices and by lack of capital for proper 
development, grad- 
ually got the notion of 
aconsolidation. This 
was crystallized into 
a plan by W.S. Por- 
ter, formerly a travel- 
ing salesman for a 
large wholesale house, 
whose thorough 
knowledge of condi- 
tions had been gained 
largely through asso- 
ciations resulting from 
the sale of oil pipe, 
and who now a 
millionaire. Asso- 
ciated closely with him 
was (©). Scribner, a 
young attorney with a 
moderate pocket, but 
of indomitable energy. 
Into the plan also 
entered with energy 
and ability such men 
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California and ad- Whittier (who is said 


joining territory, pushed out completely 
except for domestic California 
crude oil fighting its way to the very mouths 
of the coal-mines in the Northwest. And 
again, the fact of cheap and abundant fuel 
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to be able to “smell” oil from above the 
surface), B. E. Green and others. 

After much debating and many months of 
hard work the great Associated Oil Com- 
pany was formed. It does a business of 
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$15,000,000 per year and owns, besides, 
many thousands of acres of oil lands, rifled 
oil pipe-lines extending the length of the 
San Joaquin valley and from the valley to 
the coast, a fleet of oil steamers carrying oil 
to Honolulu, the Northwest and the near 
coast ports. Its two 
new steamers are 
models of their kind. 
The magnitude of 
the oil industry in 
California is well il- 
lustrated by the state- 
ment that the Asso- 
ciated Oil Company, 
with its $40,000,000 
stock, has fifteen thou- 
sand stockholders. 
The upward trend 
of oil prices began in 
1907, When the offers 
advanced to 25, 30 
and 35 cents a barrel. 
At once the oil indus- 
try responded. The 
dry plains west of 
Bakersfield, all the 
way from the old 
Sunset field where 
Jewett & Blodget had 
sunk their fortune in yA 
shallow wells and ina 
small asphaltum_re- 
finery, through the new town of Maricopa 
to Mckittrick and beyond to Coalinga, 
the prospector and locator once more 
scurried through the sagebrush, over 
plain, canon, gully and hill. More and 
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Officers of the Associated Oil Company, a great amalgamation 
doing a business of S15, 
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His romance is that of the Blue Goose and 
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more of the farmers and business men in 
the fertile country around Bakersfield and 
Fresno looked with covetous eyes upon the 
inscrutable, dusty, dry landscape rimming 
the valley to the west. Month after month 
the rush increased until the pioneers, the 
men who had_ stuck 
to their holdings out 
in the grim, desolate 
land of oil throughout 
the hard times, were 
forced to 
watchful eye 
their claims. 
Every foot of land 
suspected of contain- 
ing oil—and many a 
square mile without 
this suspicion — was 
located by prospective 
millionaires. Since no 
man may legally take 
up a placer claim of 
more than_ twenty 
acres ata time, the lo 
cators usually worked 
in squads of eight, or 
eight names at least, 
filling upa quarter sec- 
tion of one hundred 
and sixty acres before 
they moved on to the 
next quarter, the same 
setof men often pre-empting five or six sections 
of six hundred and forty acreseach. Locating 
was not the main task, however. The more 
difficult feat was holding onto the land after 
location and keeping the claim-jumpers off. 
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Perfunctory assessment work, the building 
of a cabin or derrick, the scraping of a few 
sump holes to store the expected flow of oil, 
would not give possession, the courts held. 
Only the actual discovery of oil in com- 
mercial quantities assured valid title. As 
oil cznnot be discovered except through the 
medium of a well, and as a well in California 
oil fields represents a cash investment of at 
least $15,000, the small locator’s chance of 
holding onto several square miles of un- 
proven territory were slim, if others coveted 
his claims. 

When the first gushers were brought in 
eighteen months ago, armed guards were 
placed on many holdings to keep off claim- 
jumpers. On a number of sections close to 
the Lakeview gusher bloodshed several times 
seemed imminent when the armed hosts of 
different claimants clashed in attempts to 
pull down the cabins and rigs erected by 
rivals on land worth five thousand dollars 
an acre; exciting races were run by the 
drillers of companies claiming the same 
piece of ground, in an effort to reach the oil 
first and thereby gain possession; but always 
mortal combat was avoided and _ bloodless 
compromise substituted. 

During the first oil excitement in 1900 
the four McCutchen brothers, hard-headed, 
hard-fisted ranchers near Bakersfield, lo- 
cated and claimed, in company with others, 
over four sections of oil land, leasing por- 
tions of the claims to operating companies 
which rarely extracted anything but deficits 
out of the wells drilled, even though most 
of the land has since been proven richly 
productive deeper down. Despite failure 
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Julius Fried, the patient angel of the 
Lakeview gusher 


and disappointment, the McCutchen broth- 
ers clung to what claims they could through- 
out the seven years of stagnation, only to see 
the largest part of their locations pass into 
other hands when the revival began. In 
1907, When oil reached 25 cents a barrel, 
George McCutchen succeeded in borrowing 
$15,000, at the rate of one per cent interest 
a month, and with this money the brothers 
sunk their first well on the twenty acres 
they considered most promising. With the 
revenue produced by the first well, six others 
have been drilled, all good producers, and 
the future has a rosy hue in the flower 
embowered cottages of the brothers set 
in the midst of the gaunt, black derricks. 
Walter Captain F. F. Weed, 
late of the Confederate army, J. W. 
Schultz and a score of other pioneers who 
stayed stout-heartedly, hopefully in the 
arid hills when the nearest railroad was 
forty miles distant, who for ten long years 
drank water shipped in all the way from 
Bakersfield, waiting and working, these 
men were all carried to independence and 
moderate wealth on the crest of the wave 
of capital that rolled across the broad 
valley and surrounded their homes in the 
sagebrush. 

Practically all the wells in California’s 
greatest oil fields—those in the San Joaquin 
valley—were drilled on land that had either 
been given away by the government or 
was sold by the Southern Pacific Company 
for $2.50anacre. In September, 1909, while 
the oil excitement in the field west of Bakers- 
field was at its height, the Secretary of the 
Interior issued an order withdrawing from 
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entry all lands supposed to contain oil, and 
the validation of this order was attempted 
by the Pickett bill pending before Congress 
at the time of writing. Against this order 
and the bill confirming it a storm of protest 
arose. While recognizing the wisdom of 
conserving and husbanding the Nation’s 
resources of soil, forest and stream, the Cali- 
fornia oilmen maintain that this conservation 
policy cannot apply to the golden state’s oil 
lands without modification. They call atten- 
tion to the fact that, through its original land 
grant, the Southern Pacific is the 
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until March 15th, six months after Secretary 
Ballinger issued his withdrawal order. It is 
scarcely to be feared, however, that locators 
and leasers who were drilling in September, 
1QOQ, will be deprived of their investment. 
Amendments to the Pickett bill protecting 
their rights have been introduced, though 
those companies which, relying upon the 
advice of eminent counsel declaring the 
Secretary’s orderillegal and without authority 
of law, entered upon government land after 
September, 1909, in open defiance of the 

withdrawal edict, and began 





owner of every alternate section 
in the major portion of the San 
Joaquin oil belt, while many other 
companies haveacquired immense 
holdings adjacent to public land. 
They maintain that these compan- 
ies, on the lines of their sections, 
could drill wells and pump the 
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drilling, may have to fight for 
the wells on public land out of 
which oil is tlowing every day 
into their tanks. 

In the production of petroleum 
Californiais far ahead of any other 
field in the country, having left its 
nearest competitor, the Kansas- 
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oil from underneath the govern- 
ment land, thereby defeating the 
purpose of conservation. This 
argument is based on the assump- 


Indian Territory field, in the rear 
by more than ten million barrels 
in 1909. Last year California’s 
production was fifty-six million 
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tion that the withdrawal of oil 
lands from entry will last many 
years and that the land in private 
ownership will be developed at 
once. 

As a second argument against 
the withdrawal order and the 
Pickett bill, the oilmen point to 
the injustice of that feature of the 
order which pulls the ground 
from under the feet of individuals 
and corporations who, at the time 
the order was issued, had been 
doing assessmentand development 
work on their claims, had spent 








barrels; this year it will probably 
reach seventy millions, with a 
value of four times the gold out- 
put. Despite this startling in- 
crease overproduction is no longer 
feared. If this fear prevailed, 
British capital would not pour 
into the oil fields in a_ steady 
stream. Every year more oil is 
burned crude in the Southwest, 
and every year the size of the 
oil-burning zone is_ increasing. 
The California oil industry, with 
a supply of eight and a_ half 
billion barrels still in the ground 











large sums in building roads and 
drilling wells, but had not as 
yet reached the oil sand. Under 
the provisions of the order every acre of oil 
land was withdrawn from entry except those 
unpatented claims which were producing 
oil. By a strict interpretation of this feature, 
locators and leasers who, in good faith, had 
been drilling expensive wells, would lose 
large sums and the labor of years. Among 
hundreds, thousands of other claims, the 
ground upon which the Lakeview gusher 
stands would revert to the government 
because the gusher did not begin to spout oil 


A tower of fortune 
perhaps 


in the eight hundred and _ fifty 
square miles of proven oil 
land, according to the United 
States Geologic Survey, is standing in a 
pair of solid, homemade boots—a healthy, 
growing giant who promises to reach over 
into the Eastern fields and give them battle 
for their markets as soon as the Panama 
canal is finished. Crude with the crude 
strength of the West, this young titan has 
broken its shackles and to-day stands free, 
unchained, the only oil field in the country 
free from domination, lusty, unfettered, with 
a wonderful future lying before it. 
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“You're an inspector, I take it,” said California John 


(See page 198) 
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Part III, CHapters XII to XVI 


BEGUN IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


HE establishment of the store 

attracted a great many campers. 

California is the campers’ state. 

Immediately after the close of the 

rainy season they set forth. The 
wayfarer along any of the country roads will 
everywhere meet them, either plodding 
leisurely through the charming landscape 
or cheerfully gipsying it by the roadside. 
Some of the outfits are very elaborate, 
veritable houses on wheels, with doors and 
windows, stovepipes, steps that let down, 
unfolding devices so ingenious that when 
they are all deployed the happy owners 
are surrounded by complete convenience 
and luxury. The man drives his ark from 
beneath a canopy; the women and children 
occupy comfortably the living-room of the 
house—whose sides perchance fold outward 
like wings when the breeze is cool and the 
dust not too thick. Carlo frisks joyously 
ahead and astern. Other parties start out 
quite as cheerfully with the delivery wagon, 
or the buckboard, or even—at a pinch— 
with the top buggy. For all alike the 
countryside is golden, the sun warm, the 
sky blue, the birds joyous, and the spring 
young in the land. The climate is positively 
guaranteed. It will not rain; it will shine; 
the stars will watch. Feed for the horses 
everywhere borders the roads. One can 
idle along the highways and the byways 
and the noways-at-all, utterly carefree, 
surrounded by, wild and beautiful scenery. 
No wonder half the state turns nomadic 
in the spring. 

And then, as summer lays its heat— 
blessed by the fruit man, the irrigator, the 
farmer alike—over the great interior valleys, 
the people divide into two classes. One 
class, by far the larger, migrates to the 
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coast. There the trade-winds blowing 
softly from the Pacific temper the semi- 
tropic sun; the Coast Ranges bar back the 
furnace-like heat of the interior; and the 
result is a summer climate even nearer 
perfection—though not so much advertised 
—than is that of winter. Here the populace 
stays in the big winter hotels at reduced 
rates, or rents itself cottages or lives in one 
or the other of the unique tent cities. It is 
gregarious and noisy and healthy and 
hearty and full of phonographs and a desire 
to live in bathing-suits. Another and smaller 
contingent turns to the Sierra. 

We have here nothing to do with those 
who attend the resorts suchas Tahoe, Shasta, 
Yosemite or Klamath; nor yet with that 
much smaller contingent of hardy and 
adventurous spirits who, with pack-mule 
and saddle, lose themselves in the wonderful 
labyrinth of granite and snow, of cafon 
and peak, of forest and stream that makes 
up the high Sierra. But rather let us con- 
fine ourselves to the great middle class, the 
class that has not the wealth nor the desire 
for resort hotels nor the skill nor the 
equipment to explore a wilderness. These 
people hitch up the farm team, or the 
grocer’s cart, or the family horse, pile in 
their bedding and their simple cooking 
utensils, whistle to the dog, and climb up 
out of the scorching inferno to the coolness 
of the pines. 

They have few but definite needs. They 
must have company, water and the prox- 
imity of a store where they can buy things 
to eat. If there is fishing, so much the 
better. At any rate there is plenty of 
material for bonfires. And since other 
stores are practically unknown above the 
six-thousand-foot winter limit of habitability, 
it follows that each lumbermill is a magnet 
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that attracts its own community of these 
visitors to the out-of-doors. 

As early as the beginning of July the first 
outfit drifted in. Below the mill a half-mile 
there happened to be a small, round lake 
with meadows at the upper and lower ends. 
By the middle of the month two hundred 
people were camped there. Each con- 
structed his abiding place according to his 
needs and ideas and promptly erected a 
sign naming it. The names were face- 
tiously intended. The community was out 
for a good time, and it had it. Phonographs, 
concertinas, and even a tiny transportable 
organ appeared. The men dressed in 
loose, rough clothes; the women wore sun- 
bonnets; the girls inclined to bandana 
handkerchiefs, rough-rider skirts and leg- 
gins, cowboy hats caught up at the sides, 
fringed gauntlet gloves. They were a 
good-natured, kindly lot, and Bob liked 
nothing better than to stroll down to the 
lake in the twilight. There he found the 
arrangements differing widely. The smaller 
ranchmen lived roughly, sleeping under the 
stars perhaps, cooking over an open fire, 
eating from tinware. The larger ranchmen 
did things in better style. They brought 
rocking-chairs, big tents, chinaware, camp 
stoves and Japanese servants to manipulate 
them. The women had flags and Chinese 
lanterns with which to decorate, hammocks 
in which to lounge, books to read, tables 
at which to sit, cots and mattresses on which 
to sleep. No difference in social status 
was made, however. The young people 
undertook their expeditions together; the 
older folks swapped yarns in the peaceful 
enjoyment of the forest. Bob found interest 
in all, for as yet the California ranchman 
has not lost in humdrum occupations the 
initiative that brought him to a new country, 
nor the influences of the experience he has 
gained there. To his surprise several of 
the parties were composed entirely of girls. 
One, of four members, was made up of 
students from Berkeley, out for their sum 
mer vacation. Late in the summer these 
four damsels constructed a pack of their 
belongings, lashed it on a borrowed mule, 
and departed. They were gone for a week 
in the back country and returned full of 
adventures over the detailing of which they 
laughed until they gasped. 

To Bob’s astonishment none of the men 
seemed particularly wrought up over this 
escapade. 


‘They're used to the mountains,” he was 
assured, “and they'll get along all right 
with that old mule.” 

“Does anybody live over there?” asked 
Bob. 

“No, it’s just a wild country, but the 
trails is good.” 

“‘Suppose they got into trouble?” 

“What trouble? And ’tain’t likely they’d 
all get into trouble to once.” 

“T should think they’d be scared.” 

‘Nothin’ to be scared of,” replied the 
man comfortably. 

Bob thought of the great, uninhabited 
mountains, the dark forests, the immense 
loneliness and isolation, the thousand sub- 
tile and psychic influences which the wilder- 
ness exerts over the untried soul. There 
might be nothing to be scared of, as the 
man said. Wild animals are harmless, 
the trails are good. But he could not 
imagine any of the girls with whom he had 
acquaintance pushing off thus joyous and 
unafraid into a wilderness three days beyond 
the farthest outpost. He had yet to under- 
stand the spirit, almost universal among 
the native-born Californians, that has been 
brought up so intimately with the large 
things of nature that the sublime is no 
longer the terrible. Perhaps this states it a 
little too pompously. They have learned 
that the mere absence of mankind is 
‘nothing to be scared of”; they have 
learned how to be independent and to take 
care of themselves. Consequently, as a 
matter of course, as one would ride in the 
park, they undertake expeditions into the 
big country. 

Many of these travelers, especially toward 
the close of the summer, complained bitterly 
of the scarcity of horse-feed. In the back 
country where the mountains were high and 
the wilderness unbroken, they depended for 
forage on the grasses of the mountain 
meadows. This year they reported that 
the cattle had eaten the forage down to the 
roots. Where usually had been abundance 
and pleasant camping, now were hard, 
close lawns and cattle overrunning and 
defiling everything. Under the heavy labor 
of mountain travel the horses fell off rapidly 
in flesh and strength. 

“We're the public just as much as them 
cattlemen,”’ declaimed one grizzled veteran, 
waving his pipe. “I come to these mountains 
first in sixty-six and the sheep was bad 
enough then, but you always had some 
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horse meadows. Now they’re just plumb 
overrunning the country. There’s thou- 
sands and thousands of folks that come in 
camping and about a dozen of these yere 
cattlemen. They got no right to hog the 
public land.” 

With so much approval did this view 
meet that a delegation went to Plant’s 
summer quarters to talk it over. The dele- 
gation returned somewhat red about the 
ears. Plant had politely but robustly told 
it that a supervisor was the best judge of 
how to run his own forest. This led to de- 
clamatory denunciation, after the American 
fashion, but without resulting in further 
activity. Resentment seemed to be about 
equally divided between Plant and the 
cattlemen as a class. 

This resentment as to the latter, however, 
soon changed to sympathy. In September 
the Pollock boys stopped overnight at the 
Lake Meadow on their way out. Their 
cattle, in charge of the dogs, they threw for 
the night into a rude corral of logs, built 
many years before for just that purpose. 
Their horses they fed with barley hay 
bought from Merker. Their camp they 
spread away from the others, near the 
spring. It was dark before they lit their 
fire. Visitors sauntering over found George 
and Jim Pollock on either side the hap- 
hazard blaze stolidly warming through 
flapjacks and occasionally settling into a 
firmer position the huge coffeepot. The 
dust and sweat of driving cattle still lay 
thick on their faces. A boy of eighteen, 
plainly the son of one of the other two, was 
hanging up the saddles. The whole group 
appeared low-spirited and tired. The men 
responded to the visitors by a brief nod 
only. The latter thereupon sat down just 
inside the circle of lamplight and smoked 
in silence. Presently Jim arose stiffly, 
frying-pan in hand. 

“Tt’s done,” he announced. 

‘They ate in silence, consuming great 


‘quantities of half-cooked flapjacks, chunks 
‘of overdone beef, and tin cupfuls of scalding 
‘coffee. When they had finished they thrust 
aside the battered tin dishes with the air 


of men too weary to bother further with 
them. They rolled brown paper cigarettes 
and smoked listlessly. After a time George 
Pollock remarked. 

“We ain’t washed up.” 

The statement resulted in no immediate 
action. After a few moments more, how- 


ever, the boy arose slowly, gathered the 
dishes clattering into a kettle, filled the latter 
with water and set it in the fire. Jim and 
his brother too bestirred themselves, dis- 
appearing in the direction of the spring with 
a bar of mottled soap, an old towel and a 
battered pan. They returned after a few 
moments, their faces shining, their hair 
wetted and sleeked down. 

“Plumb too lazy to wash up,” George 
addressed the silent visitor by way of 
welcome. 

“Drove far?” asked an old ranchman. 

“Twin Peaks.” 

‘““How’s the feed?” came the inevitable 
cowman’s question. 

“Poor, poor,” replied the mountaineer, 
‘“‘ain’t never seen it so short. My cattle’s 
poor.” 

“Well, you’re overstocked; that’s what’s 
the matter,”’ spoke up someone boldly. 

George Pollock turned his face toward 
this voice. 

“Don’t you suppose I know it?” he 
demanded. ‘‘There’s a thousand head too 
many on my range alone. I’ve _ been 
crowded and pushed all summer and I 
ain’t got a beef steer fit to sell, right now. 
My cattle are so poor I’ll have to winter 
’em on foothill winter feed. And in the 
spring they’ll be poorer.”’ 

“Well, why don’t you all get together 
and reduce your stock ?”’ persisted the ques- 
tioner. “Then there'll be a show for 
somebody. I got three packs and two 
saddlers that ain’t fatted up from a two 
weeks’ trip in August. You got the country 
skinned, and that ain’t no dream.” 

George Pollock turned so fiercely that 
his listeners shrank. 

“Get together! Reduce our stock!’ he 
snarled, shaken from the customary im- 
passivity of the mountaineer. “It ain’t us! 
We got the same number of cattle, all we 
mountain men, that our fathers had afore 
us! There ain’t never been no trouble 
before. Sometimes we crowded a little, 
but we all know our people and we could 
fix things up and so long as they let us be 
we got along all right. It don’t pay us to 
overstock. What for do we keep cattle? 
To sell, don’t we? And we can’t sell ’em 
unless they’re fat. Summer feed’s all we 
got to fat *em on. Winter feed’s no good. 
You know that. We ain’t going to crowd 
our range. You make me tired!” 

“‘What’s the trouble then ?” 


’ 
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“Outsiders,” snapped Pollock. ‘Folks 
that live on the plains and just push in to 
summer their cattle anyhow and then fat 
‘em for the market on alfalfa hay. This 
ain’t their country. Why don’t they stick 
to their own?” 

“Can’t you handle them? Who are 
they?” 

“Tt ain’t they,” replied George Pollock 
sullenly; ‘it’s him. It’s one of the richest 
men in California. But he’ll come up here 
and take a poor man’s living away from 
him for the sake of a few hundred dollars 
saved.” 

“Old Simeon, hey?” remarked the ranch- 
man thoughtfully. 

“Simeon Wright,” said Pollock. “The 
same damn old robber. Forest reserves!” 
he sneered bitterly. “For the use of the 
public! Hell! Who’s the public? me and 
you and the other fellow? The public is 
Simeon Wright. What do you expect?” 

“Didn’t Plant say he was going to look 
into the matter for next year ?”’ Bob inquired 
from the other side the fire. 

“Plant! He’s bought,” returned Pollock 
contemptuously. “‘He’s never seen the 
country anyway, and he never will.” 

He rose and kicked the fire together. 

“Good night!” he said shortly, and, re- 
tiring to the shadows, rolled himself in a 
blanket and turned his back on the visitors. 


XIII 


HE season passed without further in- 

cidents of general interest. It was 
a busy season, as mountain seasons always 
are. Bob had opportunity to go nowhere; 
but in good truth he had no desire to do so. 
The surroundings immediate to the work 
were rich enough in interest. After the 
flurry caused by the delay in opening com- 
munication, affairs fell into their grooves. 
The days passed on wings. Almost before 
he knew it the dogwood leaves had turned 
rose, the aspens yellow, and the pines, 
thinning in anticipation of the heavy snows, 
were dropping their russet needles every- 
where. A light snow in September re- 
minded the workers of the altitude. By 
the first of November the works were closed 
down. The donkey-engines had _ been 
roughly housed in, the machinery protected, 
all things prepared against the heavy Sierra 
snows. Only the three caretakers were left 
to inhabit a warm corner. Throughout the 


winter these men would shovel away 
threatening weights of snow, see to the 
damage done by storms. In order to keep 
busy they might make shakes or perhaps set 
themselves to trapping fur-bearing animals. 
They would use skees to get about. 

For a month after coming down from the 
mountain Bob stayed at Auntie Belle’s. 
There were a number of things to attend to 
on the lower levels, such as anticipating 
repairs to flumes, roads and equipment, 
systematizing the yard arrangements and 
the like. Here Bob came to know more 
of the countryside and its people. 

He found this lower, but still mountain- 
ous, country threaded by roads; rough 
roads to be sure, but well enough graded. 
Along these roads were the ranch houses 
and spacious corrals of the mountain people. 
Far and wide through the wooded and 
brushy foothills roamed the cattle, seeking 
the forage of the winter range that a sum- 
mer’s absence in the high mountains had 
saved for them. Bob used often to “tie 
his horse to the ground” and enter for a 
chat with these people. Harboring some 
vague notions of southern crackers, he was 
at first considerably surprised. The houses 
were in general well-built and clean, even 
though primitive, and Bob had _ often 
occasion to notice excellent books and 
magazines. There were always plenty of 
children of all sizes. The younger women 
were usually attractive and blooming. They 
insisted on hospitality: and Bob had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading them that 
he stood in no immediate need of nourish- 
ment. The men repaid cultivation. Their 
ideas were often faulty because of insuffi- 
cient basis of knowledge: but, when un- 
tinged by prejudice, apt to be logical. 
Opinions were always positive, and always 
existent. No phenomenon, social or physi- 
cal, could come into their ken without being 
mulled over and decided upon. In the field 
of their observations were no dead facts. 
Not much given to reception of contrary 
argument or idea, they were always eager 
for new facts. Bob found himself often 
held in good-humored tolerance as a young- 
ster when he advanced his opinion; but 
listened to thirstily when he could detail 
actual experience or knowledge. The head 
of the house held patriarchal sway until the 
grown-up children were actually ready to 
leave the parental roof for homes of their 
own. One and all loved the mountains, 
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though incoherently, and perhaps without 
full consciousness of the fact. They were 
extremely tenacious of personal rights. 

Bob, being an engaging and open-hearted 
youth, soon gained favor. Among others 
he came to know the two Pollock families 
well. Jim Pollock, with his large brood, 
had arrived at a certain philosophical 
though watchful acceptance of life; but 
George, younger, recently married, and 
eagerly ambitious, chafed sorely. The Pol- 
locks had been in the country for three 
generations. They inhabited two places 
on opposite sides of a cafion. These houses 
possessed the distinction of having the only 
two red-brick chimneys in the hills. They 
were low, comfortable, rambling, vine-clad. 

“We always run cattle in these hills,” 
said George fiercely to Bob, “and got along 
all right. But these last three years it’s been 
bad. Unless we can fat our cattle on the 
summer ranges in the high mountains we 
can’t do business. The grazing on these 
lower hills you just got to save for winter. 
You can’t raise no hay here. Since they 
begun to crowd us with old Wright’s stock 
it’s t’urble. I ain’t had a head of beef cattle 
fitt’n to sell, bar a few old cows. And if I 
ain’t got cattle to sell, where do I get money 
to live on? I always been out of debt; but 
this year I done put a mortgage on the 
place to get money to go on with.” 

“We can always eat beef, George,”’ said 
his wife with a little laugh, ‘‘and miner’s 
lettuce. We ain’t the first folks that has 
had hard times—and got over it.” 

“Mebbe not,” agreed George, glancing 
with furrowed brow at a tiny garment on 
which Mrs. George was sewing. 

Jim Pollock, smoking comfortably in his 
shirt-sleeves before his fire, was not so 
worried. His youngest slept in his arms; 
two children played and tumbled on the 
floor; buxom Mrs. Pollock bustled here and 
there on household business; the older 
children sprawled over the table under the 
lamp reading; the oldest boy, with wrinkled 
brow, toiled through the instructions of a 
correspondence school course. 

“George always takes it hard,” said Jim. 
“ve got six kids, and he’ll have one— 
or at most two—mebbe. It’s hard times 
all right, and a hard year. I had to mort- 
gage, too. But, Lord love you, a mortgage 
ain’t so bad as a porous plaster. It’ll come 
off. One good year for beef will fix us. 
We ain’t lost nothing but this year’s sales. 


Our cattle are too poor for beef, but they’re 
all in good enough shape. We ain’t lost 
none. Next year’ll be better.” 

“What makes you think so?” asked Bob. 

“Well, Smith, he’s superintendent at 
White Oak, you know, he’s favorable to us. 
I seed him myself. And even Plant, he’s 
sent old California John back to look over 
what shape the ranges are in. There ain’t 
no doubt as to which way he’ll report. Old 
John is a cattleman and he’s square.” 

One day Bob found himself belated after 
a fishing excursion to the upper end of the 
valley. As a matter of course he stopped 
overnight with the first people whose ranch 
he came to. It was not much of a ranch 
and its two-room house was of logs and 
shakes, but the owners were hospitable. 
Bob put his horse into a ramshackle shed, 
banked with earth against the winter cold. 
He had a good time all the evening. 

“I’m going to hike out before breakfast,”’ 
said he before turning in, “so if you'll 
just show me where the lantern is, I won’t 
bother you in the morning.” 

“Lantern!”’ snorted the mountaineer, 
“you turn on the switch. It’s just to the 
right of the door as you go in.” 

So Bob encountered another of the curious 
anomalies not infrequent to the West. 
He entered a log stable in the remote back- 
woods and turned on a _ sixteen-candle- 
power electric globe! As he extended his 
rides among the low mduntains of the First 
Rampart, he ran across many more places 
where electric light and even electric power 
were used in the rudest habitations. 

The explanation was very simple: these 
men had possessed small water rights which 
a nearby hydro-electric company had needed, 
As part of their compensation they received 
from Power-House Number One of that 
company what current they required for 
their own use. 

Thus reminded, Bob one Sunday visited 
Power-House Number One. It proved to 
be a corrugated iron structure through 
which poured a great stream and from 
which went high-tension wires strung to 
mushroom-shaped insulators. It was filled 
with the clean and shining machinery of 
electricity. Bob rode up the flume to the 
reservoir, a great lake penned in cafion walls 
by a dam sixty feet high. The flume itself 
was of concrete, large enough to carry a 
rushing stream. He made the acquaintance 
of some of the men along the works. They 
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tramped and rode back and forth along the 
right of way, occupied with their insulations, 
the height of their water, their watts and 
volts and amperes. Surroundings were a 
matter of indifference to them. Activity 
was of the same sort, whether in the city 
or in the wilderness. As influences, city 
or wilderness, it was all the same to them. 
They made their own influences—which 
in turn developed a special type of people-- 
among the delicate and powerful mysteries 
of their craft. Down through the land they 
had laid the narrow, uniform strip of their 
peculiar activities; and on that strip they 
dwelt satisfied with a world of their own. 
Bob sat in a swinging chair talking in 
snatches to Ward, between calls on the 
telephone. He listened to quick, sharp 
orders as to men and instruments, as to 
the management of water, the undertaking 
of repairs. These were couched in technical 
phrases and slang, for the most part. By 
means of the telephone Ward seemed to 
keep in touch not only with the plants in 
his own district, but also with the activities 
in Power-Houses Two, Three and Four, 
many miles away. Ward had never once 
in four years been to the top of the first 
range. He had had no interest in doing so. 
Neither had he an interest in the foothill 
country to the west. 

“I'd kind of like to get back and kill a 
buck or so,” he confessed, ‘‘but I haven’t 
got the time.” 

“Tt’s a different country up where we are,” 
urged Bob. “You wouldn’t know it for the 
same state as this dry and brushy country. 
It has fine timber and green grass.”’ 

“T suppose so,” said Ward indifferently, 
“but I haven’t got the time.” 

Bob rode away a trifle inclined to that 
peculiar form of smug pity a hotel visitor 
who has been in a place a week feels for 
yesterday’s arrival. He knew the coolness 
of the great mountain. 

At this point an opening in the second 
growth of yellow pines permitted him a 
vista. He looked back. He had never been 
in this part of the country before. A little 
portion of Granite, framed in a pine-clad 
cleft of the first range, towered chill, rugged 
and marvelous in its granite and snow. 
For the first time Bob realized that even so 
immediately behind the scene of his sum- 
mer’s work were other higher, more won- 
derful countries. As he watched, the peak 
was lost in the blackness of one of those 


sudden storms that gather out of nothing 
about the great crests. The cloud spread 
like magic in all directions. The faint roll 
of thunder came down a wind, damp and 
cool, sucked from the high country. 

Bob rounded a bendintheroad to overtake 
old California John, jingling placidly along 
on his beautifulsorrel. Though by no means 
friendly to any member of this branch of 
government service, Bob reined his animal. 

“Hullo,” said he, overborne by an unex- 
pected impulse. 

“Good day,” responded the old man, 
with a friendly deepening of the kindly 
wrinkles about his blue eyes. 

“John,” asked Bob, ‘were you ever in 
those big mountains there?” 

“Granite?” said the ranger, ‘‘Lord love 
you, yes. I have to cross Granite ’most 
every time I go to the back country. There’s 
two good passes through Granite.” 

“Back country!” repeated Bob. ‘Are 
there any higher mountains than those?” 

Old California John chuckled. 

“Listen, son,” said he, “‘there’s the First 
Range, and then Granite Creek, and then 
Granite. And on the other side of Granite 
there’s the canon of the Poquito which is 
three thousand foot down. And then there’s 
the Burro mountains, which is half again as 
high as Granite, and all the Burro country 
to Little Burro. That’s a plateau covered 
with lodge-pole pine and meadows and 
creeks and little lakes. It’s a big plateau, 
and when you’re a-ridin’ it, you shore seem 
like bein’ in a wide, flat country. And then 
there’s the Green mountain country; and 
you drop off five or six thousand foot into 
the box cafion of the north fork; and then 
you climb out again to Ore mountain; and 
after that is the Pinnacles. The Pinnacles is 
the Fourth Rampart. After them is Brown 
meadow and the Twin Peaks. Then you 
get to the main crest. And that’s only if 
you go plumb due east. North and south 
there’s all sorts of big country. Why, 
Granite’s only a sort of taster.” 

Bob’s satisfaction with himself collapsed. 
This land so briefly shadowed forth was 
penetrable only in summer: that he well 
knew. And all summer Bob was held to 
the great tasks of the forest. He hadn’t 
the time! Wherein did he differ from 
Ward? In nothing save that his right of 
way happened to be a trifle wider. 

“Have you been to all these places?” 
asked Bob. 
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“Many times,” replied California John. 
“From Stanislaus to the San Bernardino 
desert I’ve ridden.” 

‘How big a country is that?” 

“Tt’s about four hundred mile long, and 
about eighty mile wide as the crow flies 
a lot bigger as a man must ride.” 

“All big mountains?” 

“Surely.” 

“You must have been everywhere.” 

“No,” said California John, “I never been 
to Jack Main’s canon. It’s too fur up and 
I never could get time off to go in there.” 

So this man, too, the ranger whose busi- 
ness it was to travel far and wide in the wild 
country, sighed for that which lay beyond 
his right of way! Suddenly Bob was filled 
with a desire to transcend all these activities, 
to travel on and over the different rights of 
way to which all the rest of the world was 
confined until he knew them all and what 
lay beyond them. The impulse was but 
momentary, and Bob laughed at himself 
as it passed. 

“‘ ‘Something hid beyond the ranges,’ ”’ 
he quoted softly to himself. 

Suddenly he looked up and gathered his 
reins. 

“John,” he said, “‘we’re going to catch 
that storm.” 

“Surely,” replied the old man looking 
at him with surprise. ‘Just found that out ?” 

“Well, we’d better hurry.” 

“What’s the use? It’ll catch us anyhow. 
We’re shore due to get wet.” 

‘Well, let’s hunt a good tree.”’ 

“No,” said California John, “this is a 
thunderstorm and trees is too scurce. You 
just keep ridin’ along the open road. I’ve 
noticed that lightnin’ don’t hit twice in the 
same place mainly because the same place 
don’t seem to be thar any more after the 
first time.” 

The first big drops of the storm delayed 
fully five minutes. It did seem foolish 
to be jogging peacefully along at a fox-trot 
while the tempest gathered its power, but 
Bob realized the truth of his companion’s 
remarks, 

When it did begin, however, it made up 
for lost time. The rain fell as though it 
had been turned out of a bucket. In an 
instanteveryrunnel was full. The water even 
flowed in a thin sheet from the hard surface 
of the ground. The men were soaked. 

Then came the thunder in a burst of fury 
and noise. The lightning flashed almost 





continuously, not only down, but aslant, and 
even—Bob thought—up. The thunder 
roared and reverberated and re-echoed until 
the world was filled with its crashes. Bob’s 
nerves were steady with youth and natural 
courage, but the implacable rapidity with 
which assault followed assault ended by 
shaking him with a sort of confusion. His 
horse snorted, pricking its ears backward 
and forward, dancing from side to side. 
The lightning seemed fairly to spring into 
being all about them, from the substance of 
the murk in which they rode. 

“Isn’t this likely to hit us?’ he yelled 
at California John. 

“Liable to,’ came back the old man’s 
reply across the roar of the tempest. 

Bob looked about him uneasily. The 
ranger bent his head to the wind. Star, 
walking more rapidly, outpaced Bob’s 
horse, until they were proceeding single file 
some ten feet apart. 

Suddenly the earth seemed to explode 
directly ahead. A_ blinding flare swept 
the ground, a hissing crackle was drowned 
in an overwhelming roar of thunder. Bob 
dodged and his horse whirled. When he 
had mastered both his animal and himself 
he spurred back. California John had 
reined in his mount. Not twenty feet ahead 
of him the bolt had struck. California John 
glanced quizzically over his shoulder at the 
sky. 

“Old Man,” he remarked, “‘you’ll have to 
lower your sights a little if you want to 
git me.” 


XIV 


T Christmas Bob took a brief trip East, 
returning to California about the 
middle of January. The remainder of the 
winter was spent in outside business and in 
preparatory arrangements for the next 
season’s work. The last of April he re- 
turned to the lower mountains. 

He found Sycamore Flats in a fever of 
excitement over the cattle question. After 
lighting his post-prandial pipe he sauntered 
down to chat with Martin, the lank and 
leisurely keeper of the livery, proprietor 
of the general store and clearing-house of 
both information and gossip. 

“It looks like this,’ Martin answered 
Bob’s question. “You remember Plant 
sent back old California John to make a 
report on the grazing. John reported her 
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overstocked, of course: nobody could have 
done differently. Plant kind of promised to 
fix things up and the word got around 
pretty definite that the outside stock would 
be reduced.” 

“Wasn’t it?” 

“Not so you’d notice. When the permits 
was published for this summer they read 
good for the same old number.”’ 

“Then Wright’s cattle will be in again 
this year.” 

“That’s the worst of it: they are in. 
Shelby brought up eight thousand head a 
week ago and was going to push them 
right in over the snow. The feed’s just 
starting on the low meadows in back and 
it hasn’t woke up a mite in the higher 
meadows. You throw cattle in on that 
mushy, soft ground and new feed and they 
tromp down and destroy more’n they eat. 
No mountain cattleman goes in till the 
feed’s well started, never.” 

“But what does Shelby do it for, then?” 

Martin spat accurately at a knot hole. 

“Oh, he don’t care. Those big men don’t 
give a damn what kind of shape cattle is in 
as long as they stay alive. Same with 
humans; only they ain’t so particular about 
the staying alive part.” 

“Couldn’t anything be done to stop 
them ?” 

“Plant could keep them out, but he 
won’t. Jim and George Pollock, and Tom 
Carroll and some of the other boys put up 
such a kick, though, that they saw a great 
light. They ain’t going in for a couple of 
weeks more.” 

“That’s all right, then,” said Bob heartily. 

“Ts it?” asked Martin. 

“Tsn’t it?” inquired Bob. 

“Well, some says not. Of course they 
couldn’t be expected to drive all those 
cattle back to the plains, so they’re just 
naturally spraddled out grazing over this 
lower country.” 

“Why, what becomes of the winter feed ?” 
cried Bob aghast, well aware that in these 
lower altitudes the season’s growth was 
nearly finished and the ripening about 
to begin. 

“That’s just it,” said Martin, “where, 
oh, where?” 

“Can’t anything be done ?”’ repeated Bob, 
with some show of indignation. 

“What? This is all government land. 
The mountain boys ain’t got any real ex- 
clusive rights there. It’s public property. 


The regulations are pretty clear about 
preference being given to the small owner 
and the local man: but that’s up to Plant.” 

“Tt’ll come pretty hard on some of the 
boys, if they keep on eating off their winter 
feed and their summer feed too,” hazarded 
Bob. 

“Tt’ll drive ’em out of business,’ said 
Martin. “It’ll do more; it’ll close out settle- 
ment in this country. There ain’t nothing 
doing but cattle and if the small cattle busi- 
ness is closed up the permanent settlement 
closes up too. There’s only lumber and 
power and such left: and they don’t mean 
settlement. That’s what the government 
is supposed to look out for.” 

“Government!” said Bob with contempt. 

“Well, now, there’s a few good ones, even 
at that,” stated Martin argumentarily. 
“There’s old John, and Ross Fletcher and 
one or two more that are on the square. 
It may be these little grafters have got 
theirs coming yet. Now and then an in- 
spector comes along. He looks over the 
books old Hen Plant or the next fellow has 
fixed up; asks a few questions about trails 
and such; writes out a nice little recommend 
on his pocket typewriter and moves on. 
And if there’s a roar from some of these 
little fellows, why it gets lost. Some clerk 
nails it and sends it to Mr. Inspector with 
a blue question mark on it; and Mr. In- 
spector passes it on to Mr. Supervisor for 
explanation; and Mr. Supervisor’s strong 
holt is explanations. There you are! But 
it only needs one inspector who inspects to 
knock over the whole apple-cart. Once 
get by your clerk to your chief, and you 
got it.” 

Whether Martin made this prediction 
in a spirit of hope and a full knowledge or 
whether his shot in the air merely chanced 
to hit the mark it would be impossible to 
say. Asa matter of fact within the month 
appeared Ashley Thorne, an inspector who 
inspected. 

By this time all the cattle, both of the 
plainsman and the mountaineers, had gone 
back. The mill had commenced its sea- 
son’s operations. After the routine of work 
had been well established, Bob had de- 
scended to attend to certain grading of the 
lumber for a special sale of uppers. Thus 
he found himself on the scene. 

Ashley Thorne was driven in. He arrived 
late in the afternoon. Plant, with his coat 
on and a jovial expression illuminating his 
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fat face, held out both hands in greeting 
as the vehicle came to a stop by Martin’s 
barn. The inspector leaped quickly to the 
ground. He was seen to be a man between 
thirty and forty, compactly built, alert in 
movement. He had a square face, aggres- 
sive gray eyes, and wore a small mustache 
clipped at the line of the lips. 

“Hullo! Hullo!” roared Plant in his 
biggest voice. “‘So here we are, hey! Kind 
of dry, hot travel, but we’ve got the remedy 
for that.” 

“How are you,” said Thorne crisply, 
“are you Mr. Plant? Glad to meet you.” 

“Leave your truck,” said Plant. “I'll 
send someone after it. Come right along 
with me.” 

“Thanks,” said Thorne, “but I think 
I’ll take a wash and clean up a bit first.” 

“That’s all right,” urged Plant, ‘we can 
fix you up.” 

‘“‘Where is the hotel ?” asked Thorne. 

“Hotel!” cried Plant. “Ain’t you going to 
stay with me?” 

“Tt is kind of you and I appreciate it,”’ 
said Thorne briefly, “but I never mix 
official business with social pleasure. This 
is an invariable rule and has no personal 
application, of course. After my official 
work is done and my report written I shall 
be happy to avail myself of your hospitality.” 

“Just as you say, of course,” said Plant, 
quite good-humoredly. To him this was 
an extraordinarily shrewd grandstand play, 
and he approved of it. 

“T shall go to your office at nine to-mor- 
row,” Thorne advised him. ‘Please have 
your records ready.” 

‘“‘Always ready,” said Plant. 

Thorne was assigned a room at Auntie 
Belle’s, washed away the dust of travel and 
appeared promptly at table when the bell 
rang. He wore an ordinary business suit, 
a flannel shirt with white collar, and hung 
on the nail a wide felt hat. Nevertheless 
his general air was of an out-of-door man, 
competent and skilled in the open. His 
manner was self-contained and a trifle re- 
served, although he talked freely enough 
with Bob on a variety of subjects. 

After supper he retired to his room, the 
door of which, however, he left open. 
Anyone passing down the narrow hallway 
could have seen him bent over a mass of 
papers on the table, his portable typewriter 
close at hand. 


The following morning, armed with a 
little hand satchel, he tramped down to 
Henry Plant’s house. The supervisor met 
him on the veranda. = 

“Right on deck!’ he roared jovially. 
“Come in! All ready for the doctor!” 

Thorne did not respond to this jocosity. 

“Good morning,” he said formally, and 
that was all. 

Plant led the way into his office, thrust 
forward a chair, waved a comprehensive 
hand toward the filing cases, over the bill 
files, at the tabulated reports laid out on 
the desk. 

“Go to it,” said he cheerfully. ‘Have a 
cigar! Everything’s all ready.” 

Thorne laid aside his broad hat and 
attacked at once with keen concentration 
the tabulations. Plant sat back watching 
him. Occasionally the fat man yawned. 
When Thorne had digested the epitome of 
the financial end, he reached for the bundles 
of documents. 

“That’s just receipts and requisitions,” 
said Plant, ‘‘and such truck. It’ll take you 
an hour to wade through that stuff.” 

“Any objections to my doing so?” asked 
Thorne. 

“None,” replied Plant dryly. 

‘Now rangers’ reports,”’ requested Thorne 
at the end of another busy period. 

“What, that flapdoodle?” cried Plant. 
“Nobody bothers much with that stuff! 
A man has to write the history of his life 
every time he gets a pail of water.” 

“Do I understand your ranger reports 
are remiss?” insisted Thorne. 

“Lord, there they are. Wish you joy of 
them. Most of the boys have mighty vague 
ideas of spelling.” 

At noon Thorne knocked off, announcing 
his return at one o’clock. Most inspectors 
would have finished an hour ago. At the 
gate he paused. 

“This place belong to you or the govern- 
ment?” he asked. 

“To me,” replied Plant. “Mighty good 
little joint for the mountains, ain’t it?” 

“Why have you a United States forest 
ranger working on the fences then?” in- 
quired Thorne crisply. 

Plant stared after his compact, alert 
figure. The fat man’s lower jaw had 
dropped in astonishment. Nobody had 
ever dared question his right to use his own 
rangers as he damn well pleased! A slow 
resentment surged up within him. He 
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would have been downright angry could he 
have been certain of this inspector’s atti- 
tude. Thorne was cold and _ businesslike, 
but he had hum@rous wrinkles at the corners 
of his eyes. Perhaps all this monkey busi 
ness was one elaborate josh. If so, it 
wouldn’t do to fall into the trap by getting 
mad. That must be it. Plant chuckled 
a cavernous chuckle. Nevertheless he or- 
dered his ranger to knock off fence mending 
for the present. 

By two o’clock Thorne pushed back his 
chair and stretched his arms over his head. 
Plant laughed. 

“That pretty near finishes what we have 
here,” said he. “There really isn’t much 
to it, after all. We've got things pretty 
well going. To-morrow I'll get one of the 
boys to ride out with you near here If 
you want to take any trips back country, 
I'll scare up a pack.” 

This wasthe usual and never-accepted offer. 

“T haven’t time for that,’ said Thorne, 
“but Pll look at that bridge-site to-morrow.” 

“When must you go?” 

“In a couple of days. 

Plant’s large countenance showed more 
than a trace of satisfaction. 

On leaving the supervisor’s headquarters, 
Thorne set off vigorously up the road. He 
felt cramped for exercise and he was out 
foratramp. Higher and higher he mounted 
on the road to the mill, until at last he stood 
on a point far above the valley. The creak 
and rattle of a wagon aroused him from 
his contemplation of the scene spread wide 
before him. He looked up to see a twelve- 
horse freight team plowing toward him 
through a cloud of dust that arose dense 
and choking. To escape this dust Thorne 
deserted the road and struck directly up the 
side of the mountain. A series of petty 
allurements led him on. Yonder he caught 
a glimpse of tree fungus that interested him. 
He pushed and plunged through the man- 
zanita until he had gained its level. Once 
there he concluded to examine a dying 
yellow pine farther up the hill. Then he 
thought to find a drink of water in the next 
hollow. Finally the way ahead seemed 
easier than the brush behind. He pushed 
on, and after a moment of breathless climb- 
ing reached the top of the ridge. 

Here Thorne had reached a lower spur 
of that range on which were located both 
the sawmill and Plant’s summer quarters. 
He drew a deep breath and looked about 
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him over the topography spread _ below. 
Then he examined with an expert’s eye 
the wooded growths. His glance fell natu- 
rally to the ground. 

“Well, I'll be— 
stopped. 

Through the pine-needles at his feet ran 
a shallow, narrow and meandering trough. 
A rod or so away was a similar trough. 
Thorne set about following their direction. 

They led him down a gentle slope, through 
a young growth of pines and cedars to a 
small meadow. The grass had been eaten 
short to the soil and trampled by many little 
hoofs. Thorne walked to the upper end 
of the meadow. Here he found old ashes. 
Satisfied with his discoveries, he glanced 
at the westering sun and plunged directly 
down the side of the mountain. 

Near the edge of the village he came upon 
California John. The old man had turned 
Star into the corral and was at this moment 
seated on a boulder, smoking his pipe, and 
polishing carefully the silver inlay of his 
Spanish spade bit. Thorne stopped and 
examined him closely, coming finally to the 
worn brass ranger’s badge pinned to the 
old man’s suspenders. California John 
did not cease his occupation. 

“You're a ranger, I take it,’ said Thorne 
curtly. 

California John looked up deliberately. 

“‘You’re an inspector, I take it,” said he, 
after a moment. 

Thorne grinned appreciation under his 
close-clipped mustache. This was the first 
time he had relaxed his look of official con- 
centration, and the effect was most boyish 
and pleasing. The illumination was but 
momentary, however. 

“There have been sheep camped at a 
little meadow on that ridge,” he stated. 

“IT know it,” replied California John 
tranquilly. 

“You seem to know several things,” re- 
torted Thorne crisply, “but your information 
seems to stop short of the fact that you’re 
supposed to keep sheep out of the reserve.” 

“Not when they have permission,” said 
California John. 

“Permission!” echoed Thorne. “Sheep 
are absolutely prohibited by regulation. 
What do you mean ?” 

“What I say. They had a permit.” 

“Who gave it?” 

“Supervisor Plant, of course.” 

“What for?” 
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began Thorne, and 
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California John polished his bit carefully 
for some moments in silence. Then he laid 
it one side and deliberately faced about. 

“For ten dollars,” said he coolly, looking 
Thorne in the eye. 

Thorne looked back at him steadily. 

“You'll swear to that?” he asked. 

“T sure will,” said California John. 

‘‘How long has this sort of thing gone on ?” 

“Always,” replied the ranger. 

‘How long have you known about it?” 

“Always,” said California John. 

“Why have you never said anything 
before?” 

“What for?” countered,the old man. “‘I’d 
just get fired. There ain’t no good in 
saying anything. He’s my superior officer. 
They used to teach me in the army that I 
ain’t got no call to criticize what my officer 
does. It’s my job to obey orders the best 
I can.” 

“Why do you tell me, then?” 

‘“You’re my superior officer too—and his.’ 

“So were all the other inspectors who 
have been here.” 

‘“Them—hell!” said California John. 

Thorne returned to his hotel very thought- 
ful. It was falling dark, and the preliminary 
bell had rung for supper. Nevertheless he 
lit his lamp and clicked off a letter to a 
personal friend in the land-office requesting 
the latter to forward all Plant’s vouchers 
for the past two years. Then he hunted up 
Auntie Belle. 

“T thought I should tell you that I won’t 
be leaving my room Wednesday, as I 
thought,” said he. ‘‘My business will detain 
me longer.” 


’ 


XV 


HORNE curtly explained himself to 

Plant as detained on clerical business. 
While awaiting the vouchers from Washing- 
ton he busily gathered the gossip of the 
place. Naturally the cattle situation was 
one of the first phases to come to his atten- 
tion. After listening to what was to be said 
he despatched a messenger back into the 
mountains requesting the cattlemen to send 
a representative. Ordinarily he would have 
gone to the spot himself; but just now he 
preferred to remain nearer the center of 
Plant’s activities. 

Jim Pollock appeared in due course. 
He explained the state of affairs carefully 
and dispassionately. Thorne heard him 
to the end without comment. 
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“If the feed is too scarce for the number 
of cattle, that fact should be officially 
ascertained,” he said finally. 

“Davidson—California John—was sent 
back last fall to look into it. I didn’t see 
his report, but John’s a good cattleman 
himself and there couldn’t be no two 
opinions on the matter.” 

Thorne had been shown no copy of such 
a report during his official inspection. He 
made a note of this. 

“Well,” said he finally, “if on investigation 
I find the facts to be as you state them— 
and that I can determine only on receiving 
all the evidence on both sides—I can prom- 
ise you relief for next season. The land- 
office is just, when it is acquainted with the 
facts. I will ask you to make affidavits. Iam 
obliged to you for your trouble in coming.” 

Jim Pollock made his three-day ride back 
more cheered by these few and tentative 
words than by Superintendent Smith’s effu- 
sive assurances or Plant’s promises. He so 
reported to hisneighbors in the back ranges. 

Thorne established from California John 
the truth as to the suppressed reports. 

Some rumor of all this reached Henry 
Plant. Whatever his faults, the supervisor 
was no coward. He had always _ bulled 
things through by sheer weight and courage. 
If he could outroar his opponent, he always 
considered the victory as his. Certainly 
the results were generally that way. 

On hearing of Thorne’s activities, Plant 
drove down to see him. He puffed along 
the passageway to Thorne’s room. The 
inspector was pecking away at his portable 
typewriter and did not look up as the fat 
man entered. 

Plant surveyed the bent back for a moment. 

“Look here,” he demanded, “I hear 
you’re still investigating my district—as 
well as doing ‘clerical work.’ ”’ 

“T am,” snapped Thorne without turning 
his head. 

“Am I to consider myself under investi- 
gation?” demanded Plant truculently. To 
this direct question he of course expected 
a denial—a denial which he could proceed 
to demolish with threats and abuse. 

“You are,” said Thorne, reaching for a 
fresh sheet of paper. 

Plant stared at him a moment; then went 
out. Next day he drove away on the stage 
and was no more seen for several weeks. 

This did not trouble Thorne. He began 
to reach in all directions for evidence. At 
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first there came to him only those like the 
Pollock boys who were openly at outs with 
Plant and so had nothing to lose by antag- 
onizing him further. Then, hesitating, 
appeared others. Many of these grievances 
Thorne found to be imaginary; but in 
several cases he was able to elicit definite 
affidavits as to graft and_ irregularity. 
Evidence of bribery was more difficult to 
obtain. Plant’s easy-going ways had made 
him friends and his facile suspension of 
grazing regulations—for a consideration— 
appealed strongly to self-interest. How- 
ever, as always in such cases, enough had 
at some time felt themselves discriminated 
against to entertain resentment. Thorne 
took advantage of this both to get evidence 
and to secure information that enabled him 
to frighten evidence out of others. 

The vouchers arrived from Washington. 
In them Plant’s methods showed clearly. 
Thorne early learned that it had been the 
supervisor’s habit to obtain duplicate bills 
for everything—purchases, livery, hotels 
and the like. He explained to the creditors 
that a copy would be necessary for filing 
and of course the mountain people knew no 
better. Thus, by a trifling manipulation 
of dates, Plant had been able to collect twice 
over for his expenses. 

“There is the plumb limit,”’ said Martin, 
while running over the vouchers he had 
given. He showed Thorne two bearing 
the same date. One read: 

To team and driver to Big Baldy 

postoffice.. . 

“That item’s all right,’ said Martin, ‘I 
drove him there myself. Buthere’s the joke.” 

He handed the second bill to Thorne. 

To saddle-horse Big Baldy to Mc- 

Ree $2.00 

“Why,” said Martin, “when we got to 
Big Baldy he put his saddle on one of 
the driving horses and rode it about a 
mile over to McClintock’s. I remember 
objecting on account of his being so heavy.” 

“Say,” reflected the liveryman after a 
moment. ‘‘He’s right out for the little 
stuff, ain’t he? When his hand gets near a 
dollar, it cramps!” 

In the sheaf of vouchers Thorne ran 
across one item repeated several hundred 
times in the two years. It read: 


To M. Plant—team....0.2-2.20 $3.00 
Inquiry disclosed the fact that “M. 
Plant,” was Minnie, Plant’s niece. By 
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the simple expedient of conveying to her 
title in his team and _ buckboard the 
supervisor was enabled to collect three 
dollars every time he drove anywhere. 

Thus the case grew, fortified by affidavits. 
Thorne found that Plant had been grafting 
between three and four thousand dollars a 
year. Of course the whole community soon 
came to know all about it. The taking of 
testimony and the giving of affidavits were 
matters for daily discussion. Thorne in- 
spired faith, because he had faith himself. 

“T don’t wonder you people have been 
hostile to the forest reserves,’’ said he. 
“You can’t be blamed. But it is not the 
office’s fault. I’ve been in the land- 
office a great many years, and they won’t 
stand for this sort of thing a minute. I 
found very much the same sort of thing in 
one of the reserves in Oregon, only there 
was a gang operating there. I got eleven 
convictions, and a new deal all round. 
The office is all right, when you get to it. 
You'll see us in a different light, after this 
is over.”’ 

The mounfaineers liked him. He 
showed them a new kink by which the 
lash rope of a pack could be jammed in 
the cinch-hook for convenience of the lone 
packer; he proved to be an excellent shot 
with the revolver; in his official work he 
had used and tested the methods of many 
wilderness travelers and could discuss and 
demonstrate. Furthermore he got results. 

Austin conducted a roadhouse on the way 
to Power-House No. One: this in addi- 
tion to his saloon in Sycamore Flats. The 
roadhouse wasas a matter of fact on govern- 
ment land, but Austin established the shadow 
of a claim under mineral regulations, and 
by obstructionist tactics had prevented all 
the red tape from being unwound. His 
mineral claim was flimsy: he knew it, and 
everybody else knew it. But until the 
case should be reported back, he remained 
where he was. It was up to Plant: and 
Plant had been lenient. Probably Austin 
could have told why. 

Thorne become cognizant of all this. 
He served Austin notice. Austin offered 
no comment, but sat tight. He knew by 
previous experience that the necessary 
reports, recommendations, endorsements 
and official orders would take anywhere 
from one to three months. By that time 
this inspector would have moved on—and 
Austin knew the game. But three days 
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later Thorne showed up early in the morn- 
ing followed by a dozen interested rangers. 
In the most businesslike fashion and despite 
the variegated objections of Austin and 
his disreputable satellites, Thorne and his 
men attached their ropes to the flimsy 
structure and literally pulled it to pieces 
from the saddle. 

“You have no right to use force!” cried 
Austin, who was well versed in the regu- 
lations. 

“I’ve saved my office a great deal of 
clerical work,” Thorne snapped back at 
him. ‘Report me if you feel like it!” 

The debris remained where it had fallen. 
Austin did not venture again—at least 
while this energetic youth was on the scene. 
Nevertheless, after the first anger, even the 
saloon keeper had in a way his good word 
to say. “If they’s anythin’ worse than a 
——of a—— comes out in the next fifty 
year, he’ll be it!” stormed Austin. “But, 
damn it,’ he added, “‘the little devil ’s 
worse’n a catamount for fight!” 

Thorne was little communicative, but 
after he and Bob become better acquainted 
the inspector would tell something of 
his past inspections. All up and down the 
Sierra he had unearthed enough petty 
fraud and inefficiency to send a half-dozen 
men to jail and to break another half-dozen 
from the ranks. 

“And the office has upheld me right 
along,” said Thorne in answer to Bob’s 
skepticism regarding government sincerity. 
“The office is all right, don’t make any 
mistake on that. It’s just a question of 
getting atit. I admit the system is all wrong 
where the complaints can’t get direct to the 
chiefs: but that’s what I’m here for. This 
Plant is one of the easiest cases I’ve tackled 
yet. I’ve got direct evidence six timesover to 
put him over the road. He'll go behind the 
bars sure. As for the cattle situation, it’s a 
crying disgrace and a shame. There’s no 
earthly reason under the regulations why 
Simeon Wright should bring cattle in at all: 
and I'll see that next year he doesn’t.” 

At the end of two weeks Thorne had 
finished his work and departed. The 
mountain people with whom he had come in 
contact liked and trusted him in spite of his 
brusque and businesslike manners. He 
could shoot and pack a horse, ride and 
follow trail, swing an ax as well as any of 
them. He knew what he was talking about. 
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He was square. The mountain men “hap- 
pened around’’—such of them as were not 
in back with the cattle—to wish him farewell. 

““Good-by, boys,” said he. “You'll see 
me again. I’m glad to have had a chance 
to straighten things out a little. Don’t lose 
faith in Uncle Sam. He’ll do well by you 
when you attract his attention.” 

Fully a week after his departure Plant 
returned and took his accustomed place in 
the community. He surveyed his old con- 
stituents with a slightly sardonic eye, but 
had little to say. 

About this time Bob moved up on the 
mountain. He breathed in a distinct pleas- 
ure over again finding himself among the 
pines, in the cool air, with the clean, aro- 
matic woods-work. The Meadow lake was 
completely surrounded by camps this year. 
Several canvas boats were on the lake. 
Bob even welcomed the raucous and con- 
fused notes of several phonographs going 
at full speed. After the heat and dust and 
brown of the lower hills, this high country 
was inexpressibly grateful. 

At headquarters he found Welton rolling 
about, jovial, good-natured, efficient as 
ever. With him was Baker. 

“Well,” said Bob to the latter, ‘‘where 
did you get by me? I didn’t know you 
were here.” 

“Oh, I blew in the other day. Didn’t 
have time to stop below; and, besides, I 
was saving my strength for your partner 
here.” He looked at Welton ruefully. 
“T thought I’d come up and get that water 
right’s matter all fixed up in a few minutes 
and get back to supper. Nothing doing!” 

“This smooth-faced pirate,” explained 
Welton, “offers to take our water if we'll 
pay him for doing it, as near as I can make 
out—that is, if we’ll supply the machinery 
to do it with. In return he’ll allow us the 
privilege of buying back what we are going 
to need for household purposes. I tell him 
this is too liberal: We cannot permit him 
to rob himself. Since he has known our 
esteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. Plant, he’s 
falling into that gentleman’s liberal views.” 

Baker grinned at his accusor apprecia- 
tively, but at the mention of Plant’s name 
Bob broke in. 

“Plant’s landed,” said he 
“They’ve got him. Prison bars for his. 

“What?” cried Welton and Baker in a 
breath. 
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Bob explained; telling them of Thorne, 
his record, methods, and the definite evi- 
dence he had acquired. Long before he 
had finished both men relaxed from their 
more eager attention. 

“That all?” commented Baker. “From 
what you said I thought he was in the 
bastile !”’ 

“He will be shortly,” said Bob. ‘‘They’ve 
got the evidence direct. It’s an open-and- 
shut case.” 

Baker merely grinned. 

“But Thorne’s juggled them all up the 
range,” persisted Bob. ‘‘He’s convicted 
a whole lot of them—men who have been 
at it for years.” 

“H’m,” said Baker. 

“But how can they dodge it!” cried Bob. 
“They can’t deny the evidence! The 
department has upheld Thorne warmly.” 

“Sure,” said Baker. 

“Well,” concluded Bob, “do you mean 
to say that they’ll have the nerve to pass 
over such direct evidence as that?” 

“Don’t know anything about it,” replied 
Baker briefly. “I only know results when I 
see them. These other little grafters that 
your man Thorne has bumped off probably 
haven’t any drag.” 

“Well, what does Plant amount to once 
he’s exposed ?” challenged Bob. 

“T haven’t figured it out on the Scribner 
scale,” admitted Baker, “but I know what 
happens when you try to bump him. Bet 
you a thousand dollars I do,” he shot at 
Welton. “It isn’t the wraith-like Plant you 
run up against: it’s interests.” 

“Well, I don’t believe yet a great govern- 
ment will keep in a miserable, petty thief 
like Plant against the direct evidence of a 
man like Thorne!” stated Bob with some 
heat. 

“Listen,” said Baker kindly. “That isn’t 
the scrap. Thorne vs. Plant—looks like 
easy money on Thorne, eh? Well now, 
Plant has a drag with Gay; don’t know what 
it is, but it’s a good one, a peacherino. 
We know because we’ve trained some heavy 
guns on it ourselves and it’s stood the shock. 
All right. Now it’s up to Gay to support 
his cousin. Then there’s old Simeon Wright. 
Where would he get off at without Plant ? He’s 
going to do a little missionary work himself. 
You got to show me. If it came to a mere 
choice of turning ‘down Plant or Thorne, 
they’d turn down Plant every time. But 
when it comes to a choice between Thorne 


and Gay, Thorne and Simeon Wright, 
Thorne and a dozen others—why Thorne 
is just lost in the crowd!” 

“I don’t believe it,” protested Bob. 
“It would be a scandal.” 

“No, just politics,” said Baker. 
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HE sawmill lay on the direct trail to 

the back country. Every man headed 

for the big mountains by way of Sycamore 
Flats passed fairly through the settlement 
itself. So every cattleman out after pro- 
visions or stock salt followed by his docile 
string of pack mules, paused to swap news 
and gossip with whoever happened for the 
moment to have leisure for suchan exchange. 
The variety poured through this funnel 
of the mountains comprised all classes. 
Professional prospectors with their burros, 
ready alike for the desert or the most inac- 
cessible crags, were followed by a troupe 
of college boys afoot leading one or two 
old mares as baggage transportation. The 
businesslike, semimilitary outfits of geo- 
logical survey parties, the worn but sub- 
stantial hunters’ equipments, the marvelous 
and oftentimes ridiculous luxury affected by 
the wealthy camper, the makeshifts of the 
poorer ranchmen of the valley, out with 
their entire families and the farm stock for 
a “real good fish’’—all these were of never- 
failing interest to Bob. In fact he soon 
discovered that the one absorbing topic— 
outside of bears, of course—was the dis- 
cussion, the comparison and the appraising 
of the various items of camping equipment. 
He also found each man amusingly partisan 
for his own. There were schools advo- 
cating—heatedly—the merits respectively 
of the single or double cinch, of the Dutch 
oven or the reflector, of rawhide or canvas 
kyacks, of sleeping-bags or blankets. Each 
man had invented some little kink of his 
own without which he could not possibly 
exist. Some of these kinks were very handy 
and deserved universal adoption, such as a 
small rubber tube with a flattened brass 
nozzle with which to encourage reluctant 
fires. Others expressed an individual idio- 
syncracy only—as in the case of the man 
who carried clothes hooks to screw into 
the trees. A man’s method of packing was 
also closely watched. Each had his own 
favorite hitch. The strong preponderance 
seemed to be in favor of the diamond, both 
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single and double, but many proved strongly 
addicted to the lone packer, or the basco, 
or the miners’, or the square, or even the 
generally despised squaw, and would stoutly 
defend their choices, and give reasons there 
for. Bob sometimes amused himself prac- 
tising these hitches in miniature by means 
of a string, a bent nail, and two folded 
handkerchiefs as packs. After many trials, 
and many lapses of memory, he succeeded 
on all but the double diamond. Although 
apparently he followed every move, the re- 
sult was never that beautiful all-over 
tightening at the last pull. He reluctantly 
concluded that on this point he must have 
instruction. 

Although rarely a day went by during the 
whole season that one or more parties did 
not pass through or camp overnight at the 
Meadow lake, it was a fact that, after 
passing Granite, these hundreds could 
scatter so far in the labyrinth of the Sierra 
that in a whole summer’s journeying they 
were extremely unlikely to see each other 
—or indeed anyone else, save when they 
stumbled on one of the established cow- 
camps. The vastness of the California 
mountains cannot be conveyed to one who 
has not traveled them. Men have all sum- 
mer pastured illegally thousands of head of 
sheep undiscovered, in spite of the fact that 
rangers and soldiers were out looking for 
them. One may journey diligently through- 
out the season and cover but one corner of 
the three great maps that depict about one- 
half of them. If one wills he can, to all 
intents and purposes, become sole and un- 
disputed master of kingdoms in extent. 
He can occupy beautiful valleys miles long, 
guarded by cliffs rising thousands of feet, 
threaded by fish-haunted streams, spangled 
with fair, flower-grown lawns, cool with 
groves of trees, neck-high in rich feed. 
Unless by sheer chance, no one will disturb 
his solitude. Of course he must work for 
his kingdom. He must press on past the 
easy travel, past the wide cattle country of 
the middle elevations, into the splintered, 
frowning granite and snow, over the 
shoulders of the mighty peaks of the high 
Sierra. Nevertheless the reward is sure 
for the hardy voyager. 

Most men, however, elect to spend their 
time in the easier middle ground. There 
the elevations run up to nine or ten thousand 
feet; the trails are fairly well defined and 
traveled; the streams are full of fish; 
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meadows are in‘every moist pocket; thegreat 
box cafions and peaks of the spur ranges 
offer the grandeur of real mountain scenery. 

From these men, as they ended their 
journeys on the way out, came tales and 
rumors. There was no doubt whatever 
that the country had too many cattle in it. 
That was brought home to each and every 
man by the scarcity of horse feed on 
meadows where usually an abundance for 
everybody was to be expected. The cattle 
were thin and restless. It was unsafe to 
leave a camp unprotected; the half-wild 
animals trampled everything into the ground. 
The cattlemen, of whatever camp, appeared 
sullen and suspicious of every comer. 

“It’s mighty close to a cattle war,” said 
one old lean and leathery individual to Bob. 
“T know, for I been thar. Used to run cows 
in Montana. I hear everywhar talk about 
Wright’s cattle dyin’ in mighty funny ways. 
I know that’s so, for I seen a slather of dead 
cows myself. Some of ’em fall off cliffts, 
some seen to have broke their legs. Some 
bogged down. Some look like to have 
just laid down and died.” 

“Well, if they’re weak from loss of feed, 
isn’t that natural?” asked Bob. 

“Wall,” said the old cowman, “in the 
first place, they’re pore, but they ain’t by 
no means weak. But the strange part is 
that these yere accidents always happens 
to Wright’s cattle.” 

He laughed, and added: 

“The carcasses is always so chawed up 
by b’ar and coyote—or at least that’s what 
they say done it—that you can’t sw’ar as to 
how they did come to die. But I heard one 
funny thing. It was over at the Pollock 
boys’ camp. Shelby, Wright’s straw boss, 
come ridin’ in pretty mad, and made a talk 
about how it’s mighty cur’ous only Wright’s 
cattle is dyin’. 

“Tt shorely looks like the country is 
unheaithy for plains cattle,’ says George 
Pollock, ‘ours is brought up in the hills.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ says Shelby, ‘if I ever comes on 
one of these accidents a-happenin’, I'll 
shore make someone hard to catch!’ 

“« <Someone’s likely one of these times to 
make you almighty easy to catch!’ says 
George. 

“Now,” concluded the old cattleman, 
“folks don’t make them bluffs for the sake 
of talkin’ at a mark—not in this country.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of that prediction, 
the summer passed without any personal 
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clash. The cattle came out from the moun- 
tains rather earlier than usual, gaunt, wiry, 
active. They were in fine shape, as far as 
health was concerned; but absolutely unfit, 
as they then stood, for beef. The Simeon 
Wright herds were first, thousands of them, 
in charge of many cowboys and dogs. 
The punchers were a reckless, joyous crew, 
skylarking in anticipation of the towns of 
the plains. They kissed their hands and 
waved their hats at all the women, old and 
young, in the mill settlement; they played 
pranks on each other; they charged here 
and there on their wiry ponies, whirling to 
right, to left, ‘turning on a ten-cent piece,”’ 
throwing their animals from full speed to a 
stand, indulging in the cowboys’ spectacular 
“flash riding” for the sheer joy of it. The 
leading cattle, eager with that strange in- 
stinct that, even early in the fall, calls all 
ruminants from good mountain feed to the 
brown lower country, forward, 
their necks outstretched, their eves fixed on 
some distant vision. Their calls blended 
into an organ note. Occasionally they broke 
into a little trot. At such times the dogs 
ran forward, yelping, to turn them back 
into their appointed way. At an especially 
bad break to right or left one or more of the 
men would dash to the aid of the dogs, 
riding with a splendid recklessness through 
the timber, over fallen trees, ditches, 
boulders and precipitous hills. The dust 
rose chokingly. At the rear of the long 
procession plodded the old, the intirm, the 
Three or 
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rocks, 


cripples and the young calves. 
four men rode compactly behind this rear 
guard, urging it to keep up. Their means 
of persuasion were varied. (uirts, ropes, 
rattles made of tin cans and_ pebbles, 
strong language were all used in turn 
and simultaneously. Long after the mul- 
titude had passed the vast and composite 
voice of it re-echoed through the forest; 
the dust eddied and swirled among the 
trees. 

The mountain men’s cattle, on the other 
hand, came out sullenly, in herds of a few 
hundred head. There was more barking 
of dogs, more scurrying to and fro of 
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mounted men, for small bands are more 
difficult to drive than large ones. There 
were no songs, no boisterous high spirits, 
no flash riding. In contrast to the plains 
cowboys, even the herders’ appearance was 
poor. They wore blue jeans overalls, short 
jeans jumpers, hats floppy and all but dis- 
integrated by age and exposure to the 
elements. The cowboys, being nothing 
but cowboys, without other profession, ties 
or interests, gave more attention to details 
of professional equipment. Their wide hats 
were straight of brim and generally en- 
circled by a leather or hair or snakeskin 
band; their shirts were loose; they wore 
handkerchiefs around their necks and oiled 
leather “chaps” on their legs. Their dis- 
tinguishing and especial mark, however, 
was their boots. These were made of soft 
leather, were elaborately stitched or em- 
broidered in patterns, possessed exagger- 
atedly wide and long straps like a spaniel’s 
ears and were mounted on thin soles and 
very high heels. They were footgear such 
as no mountain man, nor indeed any man 
who might ever be required to go a mile 
afoot, would think of wearing. The little 
herds trudged down the mountain. While 
the plainsmen anticipated easy duty, the 
pleasures of the town, fenced cattle growing 
fat on alfalfa raised during the summer by 
irrigation, these sober-faced mountaineers 
looked forward to a winter range much 
depleted, a market closed against such 
wiry, active animals as they herded, and 
an impossibility of rounding into shape for 
sale any but a few old cows. 

“Tf it wasn’t for this new shake-up,” said 
Jim Pollock, “I’d shore be gettin’ discour- 
aged. But if they keep out Simeon Wright’s 
cattle this spring, we’ll be all right. It’s 
cost us money, though.” 

“A man with a wife and child can’t afford 
to lose money,” said George Pollock. 

Jim laughed. 

“You and your new kid!” he mocked: 
“No, I suppose he can’t. Neither can a 
man with a wife and six children. But I 
reckon we’ll be all right as long as there’s 
a place to crawl under when it rains.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 














President Diaz leaving Chapultepec 


Growling at Mexico 


By Rospert H. Murray 


IRST class in spelling and sub- 
traction, arise! 

Question: ‘Takeaway the‘e’ from 
‘American,’ put in a ‘u,’ and what 
do you have?” 

Answer: “An ‘Amurican,’ teacher.” 

“Correct. Be seated.” 

The man aboard the Mexico-bound ship 
was an ‘‘Amurican.” He admitted it, and 
was ever on the job, scornful of union hours, 
squawking all over the place and flapping 
oratorical wings like a supreme grand 
lecturer of the Improved Order of Let-the- 
Eagle-Screamers. If further proof was 
necessary, we had it upon the authority of 
his own mush-thick pronunciation of the 
word and his intemperate asseverations of 
the fact that he was an “Amurican.” To 
clinch the matter, he sported a knot of red, 
white and blue ribbon in his lapel. By this 
sign ye know them—the Americans and the 
Amuricans—off their native heath, and can 
tell them apart. The Amuricans flaunt 
the flag. The Americans don’t. 

There was only one day of the seven 
between Wall street wharf in New York 
and the customhouse dock in Vera Cruz 
in which the man didn’t make a noise like 
an Amurican. Twenty-four hours of storm 
and cumboberous waves off that dear old 
Hatteras brought to the smoking-room 
coterie brief, but rarely grateful, surcease 
from his society. He got from Neptune all 
that was coming to him. Next morning he 
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was feeble, but we knew he would live, 
because he was able to say “Gr-r-r-r-r!”’ 
whenever a polite and self-effacing Mexican 
passenger walked within hooting distance. 

“You do not like Mexicans?” I suggested. 

“Gr-r-r-r-r-r!”? and then some, replied 
the Amurican. 

“Nor Mexico, either?” 

Louder ‘‘gr-r-r-r-rs,” with slight foam 
flecks on the lips. Also gnashing of teeth. 
I was curious, for someone aboard-ship 
who knew the Amurican had told me his 
history. Fifteen years ago he had gone 
from the States to Mexico. He drove an 
engine on wages approximating $3.13 gold 
per diem, and his wife—entirely to her 
credit—did her own work and gave musical 
Mondays on the back stoop, playing sudsy 
sonatas on the zinc ribs of a washboard. 
He was thrifty and frugal. Pretty soon the 
impecunious members of the roundhouse 
gang realized that Jim—the Amurican— 
was always good for a loan. There were 
conditions, to be sure, involving the prompt 
liquidation of the loan, with forty or fifty 
per cent per week interest added. Jim 
couldn’t lose. The paymaster was_ his 
partner. He saw to it that the borrowers’ 
envelopes were depleted of the sum that 
was coming to Jim before they were passed 
out to the debtors. One day Jim got stuck. 
He had loaned a man $200 on a ream or so 
of mining stock. The par value of the stock 
Was $15,000; its current market worth was 
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about $800. The mine petered out, and 
all that was left was a gaping mouth in a 
hillside, the rocky lips of which seemed 
stretched in derisive laughter at the luck- 
less investors who had thrown their cash 
down its unproductive gullet. The debtor 
skipped. They say that Jim wept like a 
child over the lost hazard. A peon mean- 
dered into the mine and saw opportunities 
of profit in solder and tin in a big pile of old 
powder cans. So he built a fire inside the 
tunnel. The draft wasn’t as good there as 
it was outside, but it was easier to melt 
apart the tins where they were than to lug 
them into the open. The careless peon, 
humming a happy little ditty, incautiously 
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the Amurican aboard-ship he was a million- 
aire. Palpably, Mexico had been good to 
him and he looked it. In the neighborhood 
of a kilo of diamonds were disposed upon 
the surface of his person, his clothes were 
exclamatory, manicurists had done their 
worst upon his fingernails and the hide of 
his neck boiled over the back of his collar 
like. a pink automobile tire. Had Jim 
remained in the States, most likely he would 
be pulling No. 63 on the P. X. & Q. down 
in the morning and No. 46 back at night, 
scrabbling like a demon to put Mary and 
Johnny through the high school, and hating 
the sight of the building and loan collector 
worse than boils. Cogitating upon what 
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threw on the fire a tin half full of powder. 
In approximately seven seconds the peon 
saw a great light and heard a roar. He 
passed abruptly into history. When they 
came to see what was making the mine 
smoke so, they found the remnants of what 
had been a perfectly good peon. His fatal 
and futile ambition for solder and tin made 
Jim rich. The exploding powder gashed 
an aperture in the wall of the mine and 
revealed unsuspected deposits of gold. 
Jim resurrected from behind the clock on 
the sitting-room mantelpiece his $15,000 
worth of shares in the mine. Inside of a 
week he had sold half of them for $300,000. 

Gold begets gold. When I encountered 


was and what well might have been, I 
essayed some original research into the 
psychology of the Amurican’s grouch on 
Mexico. 

“What’s the matter with Mexico and the 
Mexicans?” I asked. 

“They’re rotten,” 
the Amurican. 

“Be specific, please,” entreated I. 

He obliged. There was a considerable 
percentage of by-product in the form of 
profanity and kindred extraneous matter 
in what he said. Analyzing the residuum, 
it appeared that he didn’t like Mexico or 
the Mexicans because he was an Amurican, 
and that they didn’t do business the way 


amiably responded 
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the Amuricans did it; that Amurica was the 
only country on God’s green earth—literal 
quotation—that was worth a whoop, any- 
way; that the Mexicans hated Amuricans 
and were out to “do” them whenever they 
could; that their blankety-blanked _polite- 
ness didn’t go back any further than their 
teeth; that the government was rotten— 
how he loved that word—and that the roof 
was going to fall in when Diaz died. 
“There'll be h—1 poppin’ down here,”’ was 
the way he put it. And much more to the 
same effect. All of which was passably 
stimulating to the imagination, but not 
highly informative. However— 

“And these articles about Mexico that are 
being printed,” I asked, ‘to what extent 
are they true?” 

“Son, they don’t tell half,” said the 
Amurican. “If I was a-mind to I could tell 
you things a lot worse than them. Yes, sir. 
I know”’—mysteriously wagging a fat and 
hairy forefinger—“but o’course it wouldn’t 
do for me to open my mouth. I’m too well 
known. An’ I’m an Amurican, and what 
they’d do to me would be a-plenty.” 


“But you’ve prospered in Mexico. Aren’t 
you satisfied with the way the Mexicans 
have treated you?” 

Nothing equals the egoism of the self- 
snorted like 


made man. The Amurican 
seven rhinoceri. 
“Huh! Me? You bet I’ve got along; 


I’d get along anywhere. I’m too smart for 
’em, son. They’d do me if they could, but 
they can’t. ’Nother thing: they know 
better’n to monkey with an Amurican. 
They don’t want no Amurican troops 
marchin’ down here. We Amuricans have 
got the whole United States back of us and 
we feel pretty gol-darned independent of 
Mexico or any other country.” 

Thus the Amurican. There is a sharp 
distinction between the Americans and the 
Amuricans in Mexico. It is the Amuricans, 
usually, who are the growlers. They have 
little good and much that is bad to say of 
the country and of the people among whom 
they are living and, as far as most of them 
are concerned, are also prospering. The 
Amurican packs his grip and goes home on 
a vacation. Great excitement in Tumpyville. 
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Bill Jones is back from Mexico, with 
slathers of opals and drawn-work. To 
Mr. Jones goes the reporter for the local 
paper, approaching him in diffidence and 
awe commensurate with contact with such 
a distinguished traveler. B. Jones submits 
to an interview. 

“And, Mr. Jones,” says the reporter, 
“these dreadful stories about Mexico— 
are they true?” 

Whereupon Mr. Jones opens up. The 
reporter’s eyes bug out as Mr. Jones 
saturates him with tales more or less 
apochryphal anent the wrongs of the peon 
and the Yaqui, and with accounts of 
governmental tyranny, circumstantial 
enough to be veracious. The reporter takes 
notes until his tongue protrudes and his 
strong right arm succumbs to writers’ 
cramp. 

“My goodness, Mr. Jones,” gasps the 
reporter when Mr. Jones has spun his 
yarn. Down at the grocery that night they 
wagged their heads over the B. Jones’s in- 
terview in the Daily Bazoo. 

“T yum,” say the graybeards, “ain’t it 
turrible! By heck! How kin Bill abide to 
live in such an awful country ?” 

That’s it. How can he? The answer is 
easy. Mr. Jones, along with thousands of 
his fellow-Amuricans and Americans, is 
living in Mexico because it pays him to. 
Nine-tenths of our countrymen in Mexico 
are established there under better financial 
and social conditions than they could ever 
hope to attain at home. If they were not, 
the dawn of to-morrow would see them 
hiking back to the States. Mexico City has 
hundreds of homes that exist on a scale 
which entitles them to be described as 
palatial. Some of the finest of these resi- 
dences are owned and occupied by Ameri- 
cans—and Amuricans. They were built 
with money made in Mexico, in mining, 
banking, commercial enterprises, to succeed 
in either of which vocations the Yankee— 
yes, the Mexicans call us Yankees—is better 
equipped by training and inclination than 
the average Mexican. The biggest and 
most costly automobiles that whirr up and 
down the Paseo are owned by Yankees. 
In the glittering beauty show which the 
advent of the fashionable driving hour daily 
sees framed in the magnificent old cypress 
trees of Chapultepec park, or hedged within 
the narrow limits of the Avenida San Fran- 
cisco, no ladies are more beautiful or richly 


gowned than the wives and daughters of the 
successful emigres from the United States. 

Most of the growling at Mexico is done 
by Amuricans. Nine-tenths of the dis- 
agreeable stories reflecting upon govern- 
mental processes in Mexico which came to 
me in the course of a four months’ stay in 
the country, were told by those who spell 
it with a “u.”” Why? A charitable theory 
is that such loose and unseemly utterances 
from persons to whom the ripe opportu- 
nities in Mexico and the friendliness of the 
Mexican Government toward aliens from 
the republic to the north, has made possible 
the accumulation of bank accounts, the 
attainment of social position and the owner- 
ship of fine homes and motor-cars, arise 
from mistaken impulses of superebullient 
patriotism. There is no country like the 
United States. Granted. Let’s hurrah for 
her. All right. But why not tack on a 
hurrah for Mexico, too? The American 
men there, whose position in the profession 
and in business entitles them to be ranked 
as “leading Americans,” hurrah for Mexico 
a-plenty. Probably all of them cherish an 
expectation of eventually retiring and going 
back to the States to live. Very commend- 
able and desirable. But while they are 
there they are decent enough to stand up 
for Mexico, being at the same time suffi- 
ciently sane and well-balanced to acknowl- 
edge that the governmental fabric of the 
country has just as many soft spots in it as 
that of the United States, England, Ger- 
many, or any other nation. These are the 
sort of men who repay in kind some of the 
obligations under which they feel they have 
been placed by the amicable attitude of the 
Mexican Government and people by telling 
the folks up North, when they are asked, of 
the accomplishments and virtues with 
which Mexico may justly be credited. 

John Hay once said something that seems 
to fit the foolish Amuricans who tattle of 
Mexico to her disadvantage. He caustically 
referred to: 

“These so-called citizens of ours who go 
south without a second shirt to their backs, 
and failing to collect fifty per cent on their 
investments, hurry hometo the United States, 
making speeches from the rear platform 
of the train all the way from New Orleans 
to Washington, and so creating a buckram 
grievance in idle and empty minds.” 

No one will dispute that Mr. Hay was 
an American with an “e.”’ Something of 
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Thousands of intelligent, industrious and ambitious girls like these earn good wages at industrial occupations which, 
until recent years, were not available in Mexico. In the center stands Guillermo de Landa y Escandon, governor of the 
federal district, who recently organized a co-operative and beneficial society of 5,000 working men and women 


similar tenor to the above was said to me 
recently by a member of President Diaz’s 
cabinet. “I think you will find,” he 
remarked, “that a majority of the Americans 
who go from Mexico back to the United 
States and comment adversely upon con- 
ditions here are men with more or less 
illegitimate or shady schemes who have 
failed to gain the support of the Government 
for their enterprises. Or they are Ameri- 
cans who have come in contact with the 
law and seen the inside of our prisons.” 
Mexico has plenty of license to hurrah 
about herself. She is going to let out a few 
yips of exultation in September, during 
the celebration of the centennial of her 
independence. The country will cut loose 
and jubilate. By September 16th, which is 
the Mexican Fourth of July, President Diaz 
will be 80 years old, and by then will have 
been re-elected to the presidency for the 
eighth time—all of which will add con- 
siderably to the gaiety of the occasion. 
They are getting ready for a big influx of 
American visitors during the centennial. 
It will be a big show, but the part of it that 
will be most worth while, from the stand- 
point of profit to the country, will not be 
on exhibition. The centennial sight-seers 
will see patriotic and historical parades and 


a city in which the quaint and fascinating 
relics of a romantic past are merged with the 
elegance and refinement of modern munici- 
pal progress, burnished up like a new pin. 
They will see a white-haired young man 
of eighty years, electrical in his mental and 
intellectual vigor, clash against the brazen 
sides of the old Liberty bell that hangs in 
front of the national palace—the same metal 
tongue that voiced the signal of rebellion 
to Spain on September 16, 1810. They 
will crane their necks to the towering 
cornices of the now building National 
theater, which will cost $8,000,000 and be 
without a peer on the American continent. 
They will see a postoffice and a few million 
dollars’ worth of other public buildings 
that make the new city hall at home look 
like a shack. Schools, colleges and mani- 
fold institutions of learning will be open 
to their inspection. They will see a cleaner 
city than either New York or Philadelphia, 
with scores of miles of asphalted streets. 
The Mexican peasantry—the abused, down- 
trodden peons, of whose wrongs much has 
been written of late—will flock in from the 
country in clean, cotton garments to grin 
and chatter delightedly at the pageants. 
It will be an enlightening object-lesson for 
the visitors, new to Mexico, to rub shoulders 
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with the peon and study him a bit at close 
range. With the inspection will come a 
realization of why the Mexican peon, at 
election time, does not march manfully up 
to the polls and cast his vote at the behest 
of a ward boss, as do our sturdy, inde- 
pendent and untrammeled citizenry. Prob- 
ably a few Yaqui Indians from Sonora will 
be in the throng, provided they can get 
in their crops and realize on them so that 
they can afford the price of an excursion 
ticket to the capital and back. Are there 
Yaquis left in Sonora? Bless you, yes. 
About twenty-five thousand of them. You 
thought they were all murdered or trans- 
ported to Yucatan, did you? How curious! 
Isn’t it funny what stories get out about 
Mexico! 

Yes, it will be a whopping big show, but 
what the visitors will see will be glitter, 
mostly. The real goods, the substance, the 
thing about the centennial that means most 
to Mexico, will have to be sought in count- 
less cities and villages throughout the 
country. When the plans for the centennial 
were making, President Diaz said in effect: 

“Pie and cake are all right in their place, 
but they are not nourishing. Let us have 
some bread and meat in connection with 
the centennial. Public improvements are 
needed. Let every city and town spend 
what it can afford in providing new build- 
ings and public works. They will remain 
and benefit the country when the parades 
and the fireworks are past and forgotten, 
and the money they cost is spent.” 

In all Mexico, masons, carpenters, plumb- 
ers, painters, artisans of every trade and 
laborers are pitching in and working over- 
time to get schoolhouses, municipal build- 
ings, water, electric light and _ street-car 
systems, bridges, parks, prisons, markets, 
clocks, avenues, meteorological observatories 
and other improvements completed by 
September. These projects are costing 
millions of pesos and providing work and 
wages for thousands of men. Not bad, 
that, for a barbarous country like Mexico. 

But to return to our growls. It must be 
owned that, after a fashion, the growlers 
are right. Diaz is a failure, all reports to 
the contrary notwithstanding. He has fallen 
down hard. For thirty-four years he has 
had things all his own way. He has been 
IT. The Mexicans have jumped through 
hoops, rolled over and played dead at his 
behest. Yet he has failed absolutely to 


turn out a perfect and finished product in 
the shape of a nation. Think what an 
Amurican citizen could have done if he 
had had Diaz’s chance! Gee whiz! Of 
course Diaz has managed to do two or 
three little things that aren’t half bad, 
don’t you know. He has broken the Mexi- 
cans of the habit of breaking out in revolu- 
tion every fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
has got them used to having one president 
a term, instead of four or five a twelfth- 
month. He has lifted the nation from 
bankruptcy, given it an AAA rating in 
international finance statistics and made 
it necessary for the government to buy 
several new safes in which to hoard the 
$85,000,000 cash reserve which Mexico is 
carrying at present. He has brought the 
army, which used to be the tail that wagged 
the national dog, into subjection to the 
civil arm of the government, so that it is 
now a source of national strength, instead 
of weakness. By enforcing law and order 
and making militarism take a back seat, he 
has attracted billions of dollars into the 
country from the United States and Europe, 
with which to exploit a comparatively small 
portion of the immense resources of the 
country, which the Mexicans lacked capital 
and enterprise to exploit themselves. He 
has caused a web of steel rails to be spun 
north, south, east and west from the capital, 
thus binding the units of the Mexican 
federation into a closer and more sym- 
pathetic bond and assisting vitally in 
developing the commerce. He has estab- 
lished schools in every city and town, 
increased the federal expenditures for edu- 
cation from $1,000,000 a year to $7,000,000, 
exclusive of what the separate states spend 
for the same purpose, and diligently sought 
to prepare the way for ultimately elevating 
his people to full self-governing capacity. 
He has refused to allow politics to interfere 
with progress. Before the Diaz regime 
Progress and Politics in Mexico had lain 
together for many years, but always Prog- 
ress slept on the floor while Politics monop- 
olized the bed. By encouraging industrial 
and commercial development he has put 
bread into the mouths of the people and 
practically demonstrated to them that it is 
easier and more comfortable to be patriotic 
on a full stomach than to be militantly 
patriotic with a musket in hand and one’s 
belt tightened to the last notch to soothe 
the fretful complaints of an empty wame. 




















A political mass meeting in Mexico City. Attending are men of the new middle class that has arisen in Mexico within 
recent years, composed of skilled workmen, clerks, small merchants and others. These now form a new and important 
factor between the two classes of society into which Mexicans were divided formerly—the rich and the poor 


Yet he is a failure, say the growlers. 
Why? Because he has not succeeded in 
effecting a complete social and _ political 
evolution in Mexico in one generation. 
Mexico, according to their viewpoint, 
ought to have real elections, contested by 
Democrats, Republicans and Mugwumps, 
just as we have in the United States. Diaz 
ought to allow himself to be spanked and 
jockeyed by a congress, under the leader- 
ship of a Mexican Aldrich in the Senate 
and a Mexican Cannon in the Chamber 
of Deputies. They complain—the growlers 
do—that in a whole generation he has not 
taught the proper use of the ballot to the 
Indians who compose twelve million of the 
entire Mexican population of sixteen million 
—simple, careless, irresponsible sons of 
nature whose forefathers for centuries back 
lived in complete and abject submission to 
chieftains or masters, who do not know a 
ballot from a handsaw or a political prin- 
ciple from a tortilla. And what is more, 
they don’t give a continental hang about 
learning. The Mexican Indian, jer se, 
displays about as much initiative in politics 
or in taking a hand in running the nation 
as an eighteen-ton steam roller would 
develop if the fires were drawn and it were 
told to scamper up the side of a house. In 


time the Indian will vote, perhaps within 
the next three or four generations; but he 
will have to go to school first. The children 
of the present generation are going to 
school. Diaz has seen to that. Education 
is compulsory in Mexico. These children 
will catch a glimmer of light; for their 
children it will burn brighter and for their 
grandchildren brighter still, until finally 
they will all be learnéd and cultivated to a 
degree, vote like perfect little gentlemen, 
wear store clothes and celluloid collars, 
smear their fingers on Sundays with red, 
green and yellow ink from the colored 
funny pages and give other concrete and 
gratifying evidences of reacting to the 
uplift and the call of the higher life. Also, 
most likely, they will pine for the elemen- 
tary, untutored lives led by their grandsires 
in the good old days when Don Porfirio 
bossed the land. 

Before Diaz, Mexico was a good deal like 
a sandwich with no meat in it. What cor- 
responded to the two pieces of bread were 
the two classes into which the citizenry then 
was divided—the rich and the poor. Diaz 
has put meat into the sandwich—or rather, 
his policies and their results have—by 
creating a middle class. With this growing 
and aggressive element of the population, 
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without which 
any country is 
spineless, Mexico 
iscommencing to 
feel firm ground 
beneath her feet. 
Intothenew mid- 
dle class enter 
such elements as 
the small trades- 
man, the em- 
ployesof the rail- 
roads and the 
factories, the mo- 
tormen, conduc- 
tors and inspectors upon the electric tram 
lines, the government employes, the skilled 
artisans, clerksin shopsand offices—generally 
speaking, what might be called the common 
people, of whom Lincoln said, ‘*The Lord 
must love them because He made so many 
of them.’’ These are the people who have 
acquired more or less education and con- 
sequently have learned to give some serious 
and rational thought to public matters. 
They wear good clothing, manufactured in 
the United States; their wives and children 
are neatly dressed and in their homes one 
finds many comforts and not a few luxuries. 
They read the daily papers and take a 
zestful, intelligent interest in what is going 
on in the world outside of Mexico. Year 
by year the middle class meat in the Mexican 
sandwich is growing thicker; in time it will 
be thicker than the top layer of bread, or 
the rich and, at present, the dominant class. 

Diaz will be President as long as he lives, 
or as long as he cares to stay in office. He 
will be a dictator to the end. If all dictators 
should toil as zealously, wisely and un- 
selfishly for the good of their countries as 
has Diaz, the term would lose much of its 
opprobrious quality. Mexico has needed 





President Diaz conferring a military scholarship medal 


a strong hand in 
the past genera- 
tionand Diaz has 
not hesitated to 
apply it. It may 
be that it would 
have been better 
had he _ risked 
interrupting the 
placid tranquil- 
ity of the country 
by letting the 
people take a few 
lessons in real, 
practical poli- 
tics. It would have been like dropping a 
monkey-wrench into a threshing-machine. 
There would have been bloody noses and 
black eyes, perhaps, but, holding the whip 
hand, Diaz could have steadied them down 
if things got too hot. However, that is all 
water over the dam. He didn’t do it. 
Later on some other president will have to 
shoulder the responsibility of graduating 
the people from the political kindergarten. 
Diaz may be a failure, from the viewpoint 
of the growlers and the altruists; but if 
what he has done for Mexico is to be scored 
on the minus side of the ledger, what a 
whale of a record he would have made had 
he been a success! This is a ‘‘goak,” as 
Artemus Ward would say. 

Diaz will be Mexico’s last dictator. 
Whoever succeeds him will, in the nature 
of things, have to divide authority and 
responsibility. The middle class will get 
busy, but the procession will move right 
ahead, the band will play, and the bad little 
boys who try to stick jack-knives in the 
bass drum or suck lemons in front of the 
trombone player will get smacked good 
and hard. The growlers, Amuricans and 
others, will still growl, too. 




















Infantry drill in the Mexican army 
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ELL, beau, I see you 
can land on them type- 
writer keys pretty pert 
and lively. 

Started to learn that 
trade myself, once. Takes a man to do it 
smart, now don’t it? Women’s all right for 
lookin’ ’tractive and smellin’ sweet and 
actin’ pretty; when it comes to them things 
there’s nobody else but them on top o’ earth, 
take a sojer’s word for it! When there’s 
things to be done, though, gimme men. 
Take punchin’ that machine, for instance: 
looks easy, don’t it! But I’m a-tellin’ you! 
Takes backbone same’s it does fingers and 
eyes and women’s ain’t stiffened proper 
as a rule. But I knew an exception once; 
Miss Brown, her name was. 

When the Spanish war broke out and 
turned my head t’other way, I was a kid in 
San Francisco, good kid, too, that time— 
in one o’ them big bizni colleges, practisin’ 
typewritin’ myself. So when I say type- 
writer, I know what I’m a-shoutin’ about. 
Now I knew this woman typist ‘long ’bout 
nineteen hundred, and at the same time a 
man typist. But if you’re goin’ to tell a 
story, you might as well begin at the head 
as the tail. 

So, as I was sayin’, I was learnin’ to be 
a expert st’nag’pher, back in ninety-eight. 
But when the excitement began, and ever’- 
body was shoutin’ ‘Remember the Maine,” 
and I seen them big army transports come 
sailin’ in through the Golden Gate empty 
and go out again ratty to the stacks with 
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young sojers, and watched processions of 
the boys in blue go marchin’ up Market 
street and down Mission street, hikin’ 
back and forth ’tween the Presidio and the 
Transport dock; and women wavin’ and 
cheerin’ at ’em ever’wheres and decoratin’ 
"em like unwillin’ Christmas trees with 
ribbons and roses; and all the girls sportin’ 
brass buttons for ornaments and hatpins 
and bangles; and all the newspapers comin’ 
out with red headlines ever’ two or three 
hours; and heard them coaxin’ bugle calls 
soundin’ day and night at the posts, I tell 
you I couldn’t stand sittin’ around no 
longer. Typewritin’ wasn’t in my _ line, 
anyhow. So I just put on the lid, said I was 
twenty-one—only lied a year—and_ hiked 
away to the Islands with the rest o’ them. 

Now when we’d been out in them infernal, 
cussed “Gems of the Sea’ fer a couple o’ 
years or so, tamin’ black Philipino devils— 
main war was over before that time, but 
they was plenty o’ tamin’ to be done—and 
a-growin’ skinnier and yellower ever’ day, 
and learnin’ to think o’ white women like 
saints and angels and such things you hear 
about but don’t never see standin’ around; 
couple o’ years, I was sayin’, when there 
come an American gal to work for the 
Quartermaster-General—little st’nag’pher 
—Miss Brown. 

Course, by that time, they was three or 
four majors’ and colonels’ wives out there. 
But what show did a buck private get to 
look at them? Anyhow, they was most 
gen’ly indoors, preservin’ complexions. 
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Maybe you don’t think that little st’nag- 
*pher was a cure for sore eyes! Nobody 
never knew how she got out there; and soon 
they was nobody makin’ inquiries, ’cause 
it didn’t take ’em long to learn she could 
dodge a question neater and sweeter than 
anybody ever they saw. Heard later they 
was somethin’ about a mean stepfather that 
her reg’lar mother was spliced to. Anyhow, 
there she was, a-runnin’ typewriter for the 
old Quartermaster- General and a-doin’ 
it mighty spry, too. 

Now I’m a-tellin’ you, that little st’nag- 
*pher was the real thing. She sure was the 
candy! Nice brown hair and big blue eyes 
and little white chin, and a real waist in the 
middle of her! We boys was mighty sick 
by that time of barrel shapes and_ black 
skins and black hair and black eyes, black 
ever’thing, after two whole years of ’em; 
for them native Greaser women that throw 
themselves at the sojers, they’re black all 
over. But this little white lady gal, why 
the biggesy bully of a buck private in the 
regiment wouldn’t a-looked sidewise at her, 
any more’n he’d a-dared to eye the colonel’s 
wife herself. That’s the kind Miss Brown 
was. 

And pleasant! Nobody ever once seen 
her fly off the handle; and them climates 
makes most anybody pernickety. And talk! 
Why, she could describe a dog fight in a 
alley so’s you’d think it was the battle o’ 
Mindanao! And remember! Never seen 
anything like her fornames. Why, fin’ly she 
knowed the name o’ the orneriest buck in 
the regiment as well as she did the colonel’s, 
and treated the both o’ them alike, too: 
played no favorites. 

Tell you, when a feller’s gone through a 
war like that and fought niggers and bugs 
and snakes and fevers and drunk out o’ 
water-buffalo wallows and tramped through 
death swamps and never once set his lamps 
on the cheerin’ sight of a white gal’s face, 
he’s a pretty ornery article. But a nod 
from a little one like Miss Brown was, 
and a “Good mornin’,” by his own real 
name sends a shiver all the way up his 
backbone and down again. A few o’ them 
shivers ’d turn him white again. 

Most gen’ly a gal’s got no snap in the 
Army like that. If she’s friendly with the 
privates, the officers’ women says she’s 
common; and if she ’sociates with the 
officers, then they say she’s no good at all. 
But Miss Brown, she was the big exception: 
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before she’d been out there three months 
they was all for her, high and low. 

But them things never come between Miss 
Brown and her duties. All for bizni, that 
little gal. And say, she was the goods 
at it, too! You’d ought to seen her smash 
the rattles out o’ that old machine! Pounded 
it as quick and a half as any other bunch o’ 
skirts ever you see, keepin’ her lamps off 
the keys, too. 

Wasn’t ’bliged to work, neither, ’cause 
ever’ young officer at the post, ’cept those 
that was already spliced, was fightin’ 
desprit hard to marry that little gal and 
support her. But she wouldn’t listen to 
none of ’em; just shooed ’em off, one after 
another, and went on typin’, cool as a cu- 
cumber. ’Twas said they was a lot o’ rich 
bachelor guys after her back in Frisco, 
where she came from, and I heard she 
could a-married the millionest millionaire 
in the town if she’d said yes. She used to 
say to all them proposin’ young officers out 
there at the post—just joshin’—that she 
was willin’ to surrender and marry just as 
soon as she found a man that could beat her 
at her own line o’ bizni. Just like a Indian 
gal that won’t marry no buck that can’t 
beat her in a foot-race. 

Well, inside o’ three months she’d had 
’casion to recite that little piece bout 
marryin’ the man she couldn’t beat in her 
line o’ work, three times at least to ever’ 
captain and lieutenant ’round the post. 
Didn’t keep ’em off, though. 

Now they was one feller—young man 
st'nag’pher in the Pay department, Mack, 
they called him, that was troubled with the 
worst case 0’ Miss Brown in the whole 
bunch: gone on her somethin’ fierce. Hit 
him harder’n it would a gay young officer, 
first ’cause he had one o’ them quiet natures 
where things sinks deep, and second, ’cause 
when he looked at her he seen a woman— 
nothin’ but a woman, mind you—that could 
beat him at his own trade. Pretty tough, 
hey? And him no slouch at it, either, 
lemme tell you; they thought he was a 
crackerjack till the time she come expertin’ 
around. 

Well, he was soon proposin’ as hot as all 
the others. Guess it ain’t no snap to be 
the only livin’ gal in the landscape and have 
a whole army strong after marryin’ you. 
Anyhow, she turned him down easy like 
the rest, ’cept she never said that about 
marryin’ him when he outdone her at her 











He was soon proposing to Miss Brown—like all the others 


trade. Not that she was scared he could, 
but Miss Brown was those kind of a gal 
wouldn’t hurt the feelin’s of a bug. 

That ain’t sayin’ he never heard about 
it other ways. Fact is, that was about all 
the poor devil did hear. Had it throwed 
at him ever’ time he turned around. The 
boys guyed him something fierce, mornin’, 
noon and night, askin’ why he’d let a little 
slim gal skin him at his game. Never 
meant nothin’, ’cause they knew how 
p’ficient he re’ly was; liked him, too; but 
fellers is terrible mean that way. Called 
at him from behind trees and over fences 
and through knot holes; so they was always 
some voice he couldn’t see nobody ’tached 
to, sayin’, falsetto and pleadin’, that it’d 
marry him if he only had more speed and 


ac’racy. Just about had him dippy in 
the noodle with it. Them things spreads 
fast in a crowd. The boy pretty near got 
rats in his garret. What with shamin’ that 
he couldn’t beat her and frettin’ that he 
couldn’t have her, he just about got bats 
in his belfry. 

All of a sudden, though, a change come 
over him. One mornin’ I seen they was 
fire in his eye and starch in his backbone, 
signs o’ somethin’ doin’; and from that day 
on he never hung around the old time-killin’ 
places like he used to. Wasn’t seen at 
none o’ the rooster fights, nor swimmin’s 
in the river, nor ‘‘America” and ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home” singin’s on the moonlight 
nights. Just stuck shut in his office ever’ 
hour he wasn’t at mess or bunk. Some said 
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he was mopin’ and pinin’; but I seen better: 
that was just the time he stopped mopin’ 
and pinin’. 

Well, fin’ly day the old Quarter- 
master-General and the Paymaster got into 
a hot argument about they own partic’lar 
Old ‘Pay,’ he happened to 


one 


st’nag’phers. 


remark that women wasn’t any good around’ 
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offices, ought to be all drove out of ’em, 
and recommended the General to get a 
man—someone expert like his own. That 
was enough! The old boy, he handed it 
back, and they lighted in and had it hot 
and heavy. 

Some of us was always sure old “Pay” 
had somethin’ up his sleeve and started it 
delibret. Anyhow, they was soon bettin’ 
money, serious, on they favorites, and gettin’ 
up plans for a contest ’tween Mack and 
Miss Brown to prove it. 

That was just nuts for ever’>body—some 
excitement in sight for once—and_ they 
wasn’t anybody willin’ to let the matter be 
dropped or forgot. So they made the two 
bosses set a day and order the st’nag’phers 
to be ready. 

Miss Brown, she refused flat, said she 
couldn’t be mixed up in nothin’ with bettin’ 
in it. Fact was, all the young officers had 
bets out by that time, mostly with old ‘“‘Pay” 
himself; even some of us non-coms was in 
the circle. Old boy told Miss Brown she 
had to do it; was to take place in working 
hours, and she must obey orders. He’d 
always treated her white, anyway, so after 
a while she give in. Mack was _ willin’ 
as a duck from the start; so much willin’ 
that they was a lot more bettin’ his way 
than you’d a-looked for. I was for him all 
the time myself. Can’t stand to see a gal 
beat a man at anything, ’specially his own 
game. 

Well, the morn dawned bright and fair, 
as they say in the yaller-cover books. Fact 
is, about nine out o’ ten morns out in them 
Islands dawn too bright and fair. The big 
trial was pulled off on the Requisition House 
veranda, where it was cool and nice under 
the bugle vines. The two typewriter ma- 
chines was set out there ready for bizni 
on two little tables. You ought to seen 
Miss Brown’s, how she had it slicked up 
and shined. Could a-used it for a bunch 
o’ mirrors. That’s the way she always 
done things. 

Prompt at the ’pointed hour o’ ten, Mack 
and Miss Brown was at their seats, each 
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lookin’ confident, but her, ’specially, wearing 
a ’spression like she was drove to take a 
mean advantage over someone that she 
didn’t want to. 

*Spose that look must a-riled Mack some; 
but they said “Mornin’,” as pleasant as 
you’d ask and shook hands friendly. For 
that matter, I guess Mack wasn’t mindin’ 
anything very much else, if he just noticed 
how invitin’ she looked all in her little white 
togs and white shoes and peek-a-boo neck; 
no hat on her head and no sleeves on her 
elbows and none o’ them little jim-crack 
trinklets like some gals mess up their fronts 
with, nothin’ but a stem o’ yeller bugle 
flowers stuck over one of her little white 
ears. Always ’minded me of a little yeller 
and white canary bird, that little one. 

Mack was lookin’ fine, too. Folks noticed 
it more ’cause they hadn’t been seein’ him 
around for such a while. The two o’ them 
made a mighty fine pair sittin’ there, I’m 
a-tellin’ you, her so little and white, and 
him so big and dark. Heard the Colonel’s 
wife, ‘‘Lady Matchmaker,” they used to 
call her, say into her old man’s ear that the 
two ought to be spliced just for the sake 0” 
the picture they’d make together. Yep, the 
ladies was there, too, and all the young 
officers. The General, he was a-managin’ 
things, and had a couple o’ orderlies passin’ 
around cold lemonade, like it was a real 
Siety affair. 

The starters bein’ ready, the old boy, he 
got up and said the committee—first any- 
body’d heard o’ any committee—but that’s 
what he slipped ’em—had decided the first 
test’d be for the two st’nag’phers to write 
the same piece same time, to show how 
speedy they was, the chapter in the tactics 
book about mobilizin’ a army bein’ it— 
which he handed ’em copies of—and that 
second they’d do fancy stunts o’ their own 
to show how flossy they was. 

Well, sir, when them two rooted into 
them machines you’d a-thought a couple o’ 
cyclones had broke loose, sure. Gee whil- 
likers, how they did light into ’em! Sounded 
like a couple o’ them automatic steel riveters: 
goin’ full kilter. Reg’lar greased lightnin’! 

Well, sir, the two o’ them rounded up: 
exactly the same second. So the old 
General had ’em try the stunt over; and 
they landed neck and neck again, very 
same stroke. So he said the quality o’ the 
work ’d have to decide. Miss Brown’s was 
read first—ladies first always with the old 
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boy—and not a flaw on the page. Then 
Mack’s, and not a flaw on his. But there 
at the end was the first four lines repeated. 
The boy had beat her to it and started all 
over again! 

Miss Brown, she looked plum flabegasted. 
She starched up again in a minute, though, 
ready for bizni, and took orders to show her 
own little tricks. Mack watched her most 
intense; J was afraid he’d bust ’fore she 
got through. 

First, she smashed out ten little funny 
sentences, each one holdin’ all the letters 
in the alphabet. You'd ought to seen how 
them scarce X’s and Z’s was squeezed in! 
And maybe she didn’t make that ice wagon 
hum! Then she done a circle o’ them little 
round degree marks and a star of little star 
marks around it, pretty as you please. 
That class o’ fancywork’s no cinch, take 
it from me. Then she wrote a couple o’ 
pages, all kinds o’ stuff, most mighty swift 
and just by touch, never once lookin’ at the 
keys; just kept her little eyes set business- 
like on a mud-dauber’s nest up in the vine 
in front o’ her. Certainly done wonderful. 
Nobody there ever saw the like before. 

Mack’s turn next. Dunno what’d hap- 
pened if he’d had to hold in a minute longer. 

First he grabbed up that fancywork page 
o’ hers, shoved it in the machine, and put 
another circle and star inside o’ hers and 
another set outside, and a frame o’ sixes 
and nines around ’em, and a little flag in 
each corner, all slick as a duck on a wet day. 
Then he snatched up them alphabet sen- 
tences she made, and copied them with just 
only his thumbs. Try something like that, 
and you’ll find your thumbs is pretty stiff 
old members. Then he wrote ’em again 
from memory, lookin’ up at the mud- 
dauber’s nest like her, and gettin’ more 
excited and whiter ever’ minute, and speedin’ 
up something amazin’. No wonder he 
hadn’t been seen around any in spare time! 

Next he rushed in another sheet and 
began to slide that carriage and shift-bar 
around some swift, I’m a-tellin’ you. 
Sounded like one o’ those go-devils, but 
nobody could tell what he was at till he 
jumped up and handed the General’s wife 
a picture o’ her old man’s profile, mustache 
and all, done in nothin’ but numbers and 
punctuations and things, sayin’ lookin’ at 
Miss Brown significant, that that’s what 
ever’ good woman ought to have—a hus- 
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band. ‘Lady Matchmaker” ’d most died 
for him that minute. Well, sir, hold that 
picture a little way off and it did look just 
like the old boy. Now what do you think 
of that for a stunt! 

Dove into the typewriter again and beat 
out two more pages like a bunch o’ whirl- 
winds; jumped up more excited and trembly 
than ever; handed ’em to Miss Brown. 
What do you s’pose it was he wrote? 
Right from memory he’d did the whole o’ 
the “Solemnization of Matrimony,” from 
the ’Piscopal prayer-book—speeches, cues, 
minister, groom, bride and all! Miss 
Brown was strong ’Piscopal, you see. Mack 
was nothin’ partic’lar then. Guess he’d 
turned ’Piscopal, too, by now. 

You’d ought to seen that poor little lady 
gal! Could a-picked her up with a spoon. 

Mack, he jumped back, more shook-up- 
lookin’ than ever; and then he did do a 
stunt for life! Wrote the words o’ “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy,” and clicked the tune out 
on the keys as he went! Yes, sir! Solemn 
truth. Tune was so plain he had ever’ 
right foot on that v’anda goin’ with him. 
Maybe you don’t think there was some 
applause. 

Then he jumped up, clutched his chair, 
and s’prised ’em with a speech: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: I can hardly see 
you; but I hear your clapping hands and 
your dear voices say that I have won. But 
where is the prize? Should there not be a 
prize in a contest of this kind? 

“T call to witness half the men here that 
my opponent Miss Brown has repeatedly 
given a promise that now she has opportu- 
nity to make good. 

“While it has never been addressed directly 
to me, I arise to exact fulfilment of her 
word to the others, her promise to marry 
the first man to excel her at the typewriter. 
You have acknowledged me that man.” 

Then he turned to the little gal. She was 
sittin’ there lookin’ all kind o’ scared and 
s’prised and puzzled and mixed up, but 
not angry. Mack held out his hand to her 
earnest and pleadin’ and said: 

“Miss Brown, is your word good?” 

She flushed pretty, but stood up brave 
and took his hand right before all of ’em 
and answered: 

“T never heard it said yet that a Brown 
broke a promise and nobody shall say 
it now!” 
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DRAWINGS BY J. K. HILL 


IGH up in the Santa 

Cruz spur on a 

densely crested sum- 

mit is perched a 

rude pine cabin 
which commands a sweep of 
the distant ocean. Behind it, a 
clearing among the redwoods 
opens onto a forking of two 
mountain roads, one winding 
away to the south through the 
tangled brush country of the 
Big Basin, the other into the 
heart of the great forests that 
stretch northward over the La 
Honda hills. 

Intense silence, except for the 
pulsing breath of fresh sea-breezes among the 
surrounding trees, lends the last element of 
isolation to the spot. And yet, contact with 
the outside world was not entirely denied the 
plucky Scotch woman who lived there alone 
throughout the summer months while her 
son was off in the Basin camps. Rude 
lumbermen, on their way down into the 
valley or over to Pescadero on the coast, 


“Your boy’s an old 
bunkie of mine, 
Mrs. Duff.” 
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Suffering had drawn the straight 
resisting lines of her mouth 
and eyes 


pulled up their dusty teams on 
the road below the house to 
have a moment’s chat over the 
fence or to leave some message 
from the “Kid Macgregor.” 

One afternoon early in the 
summer the woman sat looking 
out over the little kitchen gar- 
den enclosed in the clearing, 
watching the evening fog roll 
in softly between the waving 
arms of the redwoods. Away 
down the Big Basin trail she 
could see a man’s figure rap- 
idly coming toward the fork- 
ing. She watched him as he 
came nearer and nearer, wind- 
ing in among the chaparral brush until he 
was opposite the end of the dilapidated 
fence which separated her ill-kept lawn 
from the wide stretches of brush around. 
She leaned forward with surprise as the 
man turned here and followed along the 
fence toward the house, instead of taking 
the little graded path which led up from 
the road. There was something strange 
in this manner of approach and the 
woman got up quickly to reassure 
herself. She took a pistol from the 
rack in the living-room, thrust it 
into the pocket of her apron and 
walked out briskly across the clear- 
ing to meet him as he jumped the 
fence and slouched toward her. 
One glance at the man told her 
that he was plainly of the Basin, 
with his swarthy sun-blazed face 
and the characteristic blue flannel 
shirt and jumpers of the camps. 

A hoarse voice growled out at 
her from a distance of several 
yards, “God! ma’am! if you don’t 
give me hidin’ here, I’m done for. 
They ain’t more’n an hour behind 
me—two at most. I'll tell you what 
I done: I struck the foreman at 
O’Harley’s. I wasn’t right when 
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I done it, ma’am—I 
was tipplin’ overmuch 
last night.” The di- 
lated but bleary eyes 
of the man looked into 
hers desperately. All 
the strain and sus- 
pense of that day’s 
flight had not sobered 
him entirely. The 
woman’s face scarcely 
betrayed an emotion 
as she listened to his 
outburst of appeal, but 
she shuddered a little 
as he leaned nearer in 
his earnestness. The 
odor of his breath 
recalled suddenly the 
ugly scenes and suffer- 
ings which had drawn 
the straight resisting 
lines of her mouthand 
eyes. If there was any 
note of feeling to be deciphered in the impas- 
sivity of herface, it wasoneof cynical despair. 
Emotions seldom intruded on its non- 
committal control and calmness. 

The man saw the shudder that shook her 
for a moment, divined the sympathies that 
he had awakened and pressed his advantage 
anxiously. 

“Your boy’s an old bunkie of mine, Mrs. 
Duff. We was sharin’ diggin’s last fall 
at Baker’s. He was always tellin’ me about 
this place and how kind you was—with— 
everyone.” The suspicion of a twitching 
about the mouth rewarded the man’s 
nervous scrutiny of her face. Then she 
turned with a sudden movement of decision. 
The man followed her silently up the little 
daisy-bordered path to the veranda, where 
she lit a lamp and led the way 
into the sitting-room at the front. 

“You'd better crawl up in there,”’ 
she said simply, pointing to an 
opening between 
the rafters and 
the ceiling “I'll 
get you something 
warm to drink 
presently.” 





The man found himself in a dim little room under the eaves 
which had evidently been a resort of Macgregor’s 


eaves which had evi- 
dently been a resort of 
Macgregor’s. Curious 
boyish trophies were 
hung in savage medley 
from the rough rafters 
—hbirds’-nests, broken 
firearms and _ skins. 
Close up to the ridge- 
pole and just under 
the eaves was spread 
a canvas mattress of 
fragrant pine-needles. 
The man_ stretched 
himself out exhaust- 
edly on this and buried 
his face in its wiry 
fragrance. From be- 
low there floated up 
to him the vague sen- 
sation of dim lights, 
and of softly moving 
but decisive steps as 
Mrs. Duff passed be- 
tween the little sitting-room and the 
kitchen. The lifting of stove lids and the 
stirring of something warm and bubbling 
on the fire mingled with a drowsy sense of 
general aliveness below. Outside, sea- 
breezes from the west struck the little 
summit-perched cabin straight across its 
front, broke among the tall redwoods at the 
side and floated in softly through the half- 
open skylight. 
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The stupor of exhaustion into which the 
man had fallen was unbroken for many 
hours. When he opened his eyes again and 
looked down into the sitting-room Mrs. 
Duff was sitting stiffly by a low worktable 
near the window, gazing out across the 
darkness. Her knitting-needles_ clicked 
along automatically over the bright red 
wool in her lap. The man wondered with 
a start how long he had been asleep. Mrs. 
Duff, looking up suddenly, answered his 
query with a directness that frightened him. 

“The posse has 
just been here. I 
thought I had best 
let you sleep. I set 
them off on the La 
Honda road. You 
must start down on 
the coast trail as 
soon as it begins to 
grow light.” She 
put her work down 
on the table and 
brovght him a cup 
of coffee and an ap- 
petizing hot dinner. 

“Now you had 
better sleep as long 
as you can,” she 
counseled decisively, 
when he had finished. 
“T will wake you 
along toward morn- 
ing.” 

To the regular but 
labored breathing of 
the man in the loft 
above, her needles 
clicked on in the 
stillness of the night. 
The bitter memories 
of her son’s short 
comingsawakenedin 
her mind a few hours 
ago haunted her and mingled inconse- 
quentially with happier ones of his days 
of promise. Never had she failed in tender- 
ness or gentleness with him, if the frigid 
self-sacrifice which she had practised during 
those last miserable years could be inter- 
preted as tenderness. At least, she had 
given him all that the dried up wellsprings 
of her shattered faith still left to her. 

The garment she was working on grew 
to its finishing touches under nervous fingers. 
It was a jersey for Macgregor and she had 





Noonday wore into late afternoon as she flew 
over the rocky trai 
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meant to take it in to the Basin herself next 
week on his birthday with a box of cakes 
and preserves to help make the prosaic 
table of the rough lumber camp a little 
more attractive. But he would be glad 
to have his friend know the comfort and 
warmth of that sweater during the dreary 
days and perhaps weeks in ambush along 
the trail until he could safely reach the 
coast. As the first rays of morning came 
in through the denseness of the redwoods 
behind the cabin, she put the last touches 
on the garment in 
her lap and aroused 
the fugitive from his 
long sleep. 

“You will take 
this as Macgregor’s 
gift to you,” she said, 
as her last word to 
him. She helped him 
bundle it clumsily 
on over the flannel 
shirt. The man’s 
step was stronger and 
truer, his eyes more 
clear than when he 
had first come. The 
almost luxurious 
breakfast which she 
had prepared for him 
at the little table in 
the window recess 
was eaten between 
anxious questions 
and directions about 
the coast trail which 
she was pointing out 
to him, a winding, 
half-brush hidden 
scratch across the 
rolling chaparral hills 
that lay between the 
summit and the 
ocean. When she 
saw him well started, his generous flour sack 
of provisions swinging rhythmically over 
his shoulder, a blot of white against the warm 
red of Macgregor’s jersey, Mrs. Duff walked 
back thoughtfully into the house and stood at 
the wide outlook window. As long as the 
bright blaze of the lumberman’s jersey could 
be caught through the dull morning mist, 
appearing and disappearing behind the 
heavily clumped chaparral, the woman’s 
Godspeed followed him with her anxious 
eyes. 
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It was a strange thing that she had done 
in helping an unknown Basin man escape 
the officers of the law. The stern Puritan- 
ism of her soul accused her annoyingly of a 
sentimentalism that bordered on moral 
weakness. She turned back to her simple 
cares around the cabin with the disturbed 
consciousness that for once in her life, 
impulse and duty had perhaps failed in 
reconcilement. The morning hours dragged 
themselves out with a terrible nervous 
tension for her. If the man could but get 
six hours start he was practically safe, she 
told herself as she watched the La Honda 
road anxiously for the dreaded sheriff. 
In curious contrast with this anxiety for 
the man’s escape, there arose in her heart 
the half-formulated longing that the posse 
might discover the trick she had played 
them and return to clear her accusing con- 
science before it was too late. By noon the 
conflict in her mind had become harrowing; 
she moved restlessly about her work and 
struggled to shut off entirely the strain of 
reasoning and reproach which her Puritan 
soul brought to battle with her impulse of 
weakness. 

The clatter of horses’s hoofs on the open 
road took Mrs. Duff anxiously to the window 
and her face flushed with the excited beating 
of her heart as she recognized two of the 
posse who had come to her yesterday for 
information. They tied their horses in a 
little off-circle of redwoods and Mrs. Dutf 
watched them anxiously, counting the 
moments of their delay as so many moments 
of respite in which to fortify herself for the 
inquisition which she felt to be coming. 
Motherly impulse dominated all Puritanical 
hesitancy for the moment. Convincing lie 
upon lie rushed into her mind to help in the 
escape of the man hurrying on to the coast 
down there among the 
chaparral hills. When 
she opened the door to 
them, no cooler eye ever 
met the rage of two 


clever men who had 
been baffled. 
“Mrs. Duff,” the 


sheriff opened up point- 
edly, “‘we have lost our 
man. We have beaten 
the La Honda grade all 
morning and we came 
back to know if you are 
quite sure of the direc- 


Outside, sea-breezes from 
the west struck the little 


summit-perched — cabin 
straight across its front 
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tions you gave us last night? Mrs. Dulf, the 
man that blackguard shot at O’Harley’s 
died last night, and oh, ma’am I don’t know 
how to tell you, but—it was your son.” 

Mrs. Duii’s upright figure stiffened im- 
perceptibly under the agonized, blunt sym- 
pathy of the sheriff’s words. She swayed 
dizzily for a moment against the bole of the 
tree near her. 

“Are you quite sure it was the La Honda 
grade?” the sheriff ventured gently. 

The white, impassive lips of the woman 
barely moved. 

“Quite sure. Now go—go—please.” 

She leaned there against the old tree with 
a strange numbness upon her until the 
sheriff and his companion were well off on 
the La Honda road and rounding the bend 
of a distant hili. Then she turned back 
into the house and closed the door behind 
her. From the broad outlook window, she 
studied out the country below her eagerly 
as she took down a rifle from the gleaming 
gun rack on the wall. 

The trail down among the chaparral was 
a familiar one to her. She found herself 
hurrying along it with a sensation of flying. 
It was as though she was literally transported 
from one spot on the road to another many 
yards distant. She felt certain that this 
was real and found herself wondering at it 
in a half-dazed sort of way. Her eyes were 
as keen as those of leisurely swaying hawks 
that light with measured sureness on the 
soft-tufted nests of forest birds, hidden 
away with such confident security in the 
tops of the firs that rise from the brush 
near the Pacific. The road lay straight 
ahead only for a few yards at a stretch, 
then bent in sinuously, following the contour 
of the hills to the right, but with a series of 
deep ravines and gullies on the left. The 
woman’s eyes peered suspiciously 
down into these at each new opening 
in the road and she looked back often 
furtively, as if fearing that she had left 
him behind there some place in hiding. 
Noonday wore into 


late afternoon as she 
— — flew over the rocky 
-~ ~~ trail. He must choose 


a safe ambush before 
dusk came on, she told 
herself, for the trail 
~ took all of a man’s wit 
by daylight. By night 


me 
on it could not be traveled. 
- "Sk 
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She could feel his presence hurrying on 
there before her. The touch of the over- 
hanging brush that he had swept as he 
went filled her with horror almost to faint- 
ness. Instinctively she rushed on faster. 

Far down in a deep cafion amidst a pro- 
fusion of buckeyes and clustering azaleas, 
a red blur blazed suddenly upon her. She 
stopped, breathless, and crouched on the 
ground to watch more closely. The out- 
lines of the man’s figure confronted 
her squarely. He was standing quietly 
near the stream bed, the red of his jer- 
sey contrasted against the great boulder he 
leaned on. 

Quickly molding out a place in the moist 
earth in front of her, for her elbow, the 
woman brought her gun to her shoulder, 
fixed the red of the sweater with her eye 
and moved a nerveless finger on the trigger. 
The numb sensation in her heart suddenly 
changed to a blinding inertia. A spasm of 
trembling shook her; her eyes followed the 
finder weakly as it described floundering 
arcs and parallels across the red bosom of 
the figure below her. She brought her rifle 
to rest helplessly and steadied her nerve 


The Voices 


before she lifted the barrel again. The 
shot reverberated through the hollow still- 
ness of the gorge. She peered through the 
floating smoke that lay between them. The 
figure had not stirred. Again the rifle went 
to her shoulder and again a report was 
answered by its thundering echo from the 
rocky cliffs below her. The man’s red- 
bosomed outline still stood there upright 
and unflinching as though no shot had been 
fired and another spasm of trembling shook 
the woman. Why was it that everything 
seemed so still and responseless down 
there? She shot again feverishly and then 
plunged recklessly down the sides of the 
gorge, slipping and springing from point 
to point with that same mysterious sense 
of superhuman aid that she had felt in her 
flight down the trail. Stolidly she con- 
fronted her handiwork. 

Against the broad face of the boulder, 
the man’s form leaned heavily, the palms 
of his inert hands stretched against its 
mossy freshness. From the cardinal of 
the jersey, just above the heart, a little 
stream from three overlapping wounds 
trickled down softly. 
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By GEORGE STERLING 


Last night the granite headland loomed 
A titan on the night, 

About whose knees the billows boomed, 
Enormous, baffled, white. 


And now to morning’s throne of gold 
Murmurs the chastened sea: 

Its thunder and its whispers hold 
The selfsame mystery. 
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The Philippines 


(Continued from page 138) 


twenty years fretted and fumed in seclusion 
and then found expression in the develop- 
ment of secret political organizations. 
The first of these was the ‘‘Liga Filipina.” 
It was composed of educated, wealthy or 
influential Filipinos and had for its purpose 
not separation from Spain but a fair measure 
of local auton- 
omy and the cor- 
rection of some 
alleged abuses. 
Agitation, politi- 
cal combina- 
tion, a campaign 
of instruction, 
was its program 
in Spain; educa- 
tion and prepa- 
ration—evolu- 
tion, not revolu- 
tion—its policy 
at home. 
Whether it 
was the offspring 
of oneorof many 
minds may be 
disputed. That 
José Rizal, a 
doctor of emi- 
nence, a novelist 
of ability, the 
poet of the peo- 
ple, was the in- 
spiration of its 
wisest counsels 
andits most com- 
pelling force for 
lasting good, can- 
not be denied. 
Rizal was born 
on the shores of 
the Laguna de 
Bay, the mystic 
lake which smiles like an angel to the sun- 
light and rages like a hellcat to the blast 
of the typhoon. The witchery of its varying 
moods, the appealing beauty of Susun Dalaga, 
attuned hissoulto sentiment. From his child- 
hood the shadows of Maquiling, the frown 
of Banahao, home of Bathala, the god of his 
ancestors, moved his mind to serious thought 
on somber things. And so Rizal poured out 
in song his love of native land and meditated 
on her wrongs. No hatred of old Spain 








Bagobo musicians in beaded jacket and trousers. agob 
soft eyes and gentle faces, yet they alone of the Philippine 
tribes make human sacrifices 
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found a resting place in all his heart and 
those who claim that ill-will to the mother 
country controlled his policies never under- 
stood him or did not understand him well. 
From her had come his education, his faith, 
the civilization of his race, and he was 
grateful. Maybe the Malay tongue has no 
such word as gratitude, but it has a word 
signifying “‘the heart’s remembrance,” which 
serves the purpose just as well. 

Rizal wanted 
the exercise of 
authority ac- 
cording to the 

| forms of law, 
equal laws for 
Filipino and 
Spaniard, equal 
rights for 
Spaniard and 
Filipino before 
the law, checks 
on official abuse, 
larger participa- 
tion by respon- 
sible and capa- 
ble Filipinos in 
local govern- 
|  ment,nativerep- 
| resentation in 
the Spanish Cor- 
| tes —in a word, 
| reform and a 
/ wider outlet for 
the mental ener- 
gies and activi- 
ties of his people. 
That he battled 
for these things 
with his pen and 
| berated the sov- 
ereign power be- 
cause it didn’t 
grant them, no 
more indicated 
an unworthy an- 
tipathy for everything Spanish than hisridicule 
of Malay weaknesses and defects, whether 
inherited or acquired, manifested a consti- 
tutional prejudice against his own race. 
From the government he expected reform 
and from the masses of the people more 
dignity of character, a higher moral courage 
and greater willingness to suffer for the right. 
It was easy to wound the sensitive Spanish 
heart, and sane measures, sound policies 
and conservative action within the bounds 
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of law were altogether too slow for the body 
of the populace which had nursed its wrath 
solong. So from one Rizal got bitter anger, 
and from the other race hatred and the Kati 
punan. The Katipunan was founded by 
Andres Bonifacio, a porter by occupation. As 
violence, disturbance, insurrection was its 
immediate aim—destruction of the existing 
order its final object, it appealed to the mob 
and was the very antitype of the Liga, which 
was peaceful of method, constructive in pur- 
pose and sought to convince the thoughtful. 

Rigid as was the rule which excluded the 
rich and cultured classes from the counsels 
of the Katipunan, it is certain that Bonifacio 
desired that Rizal should give his counte- 
nance to the organization and equally 
certain is it that the latter refused all en- 
couragement to the movement, urging that 
violence and rebellion could bring nothing 
but disaster and misery to the people. But 
exiled as he was to Dapitan in 1892 by 
reason of his novels, Noli Me Tangere 
and Fl Filibustero, Rizal’s hands were 
tied, misrepresentation of his sentiments by 
the unconscionable Bonifacio was easy, 
the moral influence of the Liga, left without 
a leader, had dwindled to nothing and the 
ultra Katipunan society with its four hun- 
dred thousand men in the Tagalog provinces, 
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ur feet high with 


These were the 


N in ounce of brain to each skull 
aborigines of the Islands whom the brown men drove back into the mountains 


eighty thousand of them in the valley of the 
Pasig, dominated the whole Filipino politi- 
cal situation. 

Accident and a woman’s anxiety for a 
husband engaged in the dangerous business 
of printing Katipunan literature brought 
exposure. And so the wild purposes of a 
society which, unmistrusted, had frequently 
drilled its red trousered followers with 
wooden guns under the very eyes of the 
“Guardia Civil’ and, unsuspected, had 
plotted rebellion for five long years, became 
known to all the world. 

The discovery precipitated the uprising 
planned for a later date and the poor mis- 
guided untutored Filipino workers of the 
field and shop were slaughtered without 
mercy one August morning in 1896 while 
foolishly attempting to rush the city of 
Manila. Hundreds of others, many of them 
lawabiding and influential natives, were 
arrested, received the mere form of a trial 
and were either summarily executed or 
perished miserably from the hardships of 
confinement. Let us say nothing of those 
who were cruelly shot to death under pre- 
tense of attempted escape or of the prisoners 
who were huddled together in such small 
quarters at Fort Santiago that many of them 
died of asphyxiation or of the women and 
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even children who were done to death in 
those awful days. Such acts were regret- 
table to a degree, but they were the natural 
outcome of a conspiracy which fed on race 
hatred, and those who provoked as well as 
those who did them must assume their fair 
share of a very gruesome responsibility. 
Rizal knowing that Bonifacio sought 
persistently to identify him with the Kati- 
punan and that his enemies would spare 
no pains to establish the connection, vol- 
unteered for military service in Cuba as a 
doctor. Governor-General Blanco accord- 
ingly released him from Dapitan and in 
company with Roxas, a prominent and very 
wealthy Filipino, he took his departure for 
Spain about the time of the Katipunan 
outbreak. Rizal and Roxas went ashore at 
Singapore and there it was that Roxas 
earnestly pointed out the dangers that sur- 
rounded his companion and begged him not 
to continue his journey but to avail himself 
of the British flag as a sure protection against 
his enemies. Conscious of no wrongdoing, 
Rizal insisted on proceeding to Spain and 
reporting for the duty which he had volun- 
teered to perform. Roxas stayed ashore and 
from the date of his departure from Manila 
until] this hour never once has his foot 
pressed the soil of the Philippines. The 
same ship that brought Rizal to Spain re- 
turned him to Manila, where he was sum- 
marily tried, court-martialed and sentenced 
to death. Within the walls of old Fort 
Santiago the night before his execution he 
made his peace with God and wrote his 
farewell to the Philippines, a poem instinct 
with meaning and breathing the fondest 
love for Aative land. Early next morning, 


smiling and smoking his last cigar, he 


an 


marched to the field of Bagumbayan. The 
rifles of his own countrymen, soldiers of 
Spain, rang out sharply, pink hand struck 
pink hand in soft approval, ““La Marcha de 
Cadiz” blared out its musical concurrence, 
and the greatest and wisest of Filipino 
thinkers and patriots had passed to dream- 
less sleep forever. In all that gathering 
which stood about and saw him die, not a 
tear was shed save that of the poor old 
broken-hearted Jesuit who had taught him 
in his childhood days and heard his last 
confession. Rather a sad ending, wasn’t it? 
for one whose harshest thought was to 
better the land that gave him birth and to 
brighten the future of the peoples that in it 
lived. 

But everything has its compensation. 
The ideals and principles for which Rizal 
struggled did not perish with him from the 
earth. Quite the contrary: the blood which 
he poured out so willingly gave them new 
life and strength, and the brief period of ten 
years saw his people blessed with all that 
he had asked for them and more. And— 
irony of fate—a stately monument com- 
memorative of all that he was and all that 
he did soon will lift its graceful proportions 
on the very spot where, to the plaudits of the 
multitude and the music of the band he 
breathed out his life through a dozen gaping 
wounds. If any Filipino gazing on this 
memorial of Filipino sacrifice is stirred to 
bitterness, let him turn his eyes to that other 
monument, overlooking the field of Bagum- 
bayan, commemorative of the deeds of a 
loyal Spanish soldier and a faithful Spanish 
priest, and forgetting his anger, remember 
only whence came the civilization and 
Christianity which made Rizal a possibility. 
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By CLirrFoRD HOWARD 


Upon the heights I sought a precious flower, 
And searched till I could search no more; 


When wandering homeward at the sunset hour, 


I found it blooming by my door. 





Galen Clark, the famous discoverer of the Mariposa grove of Big Trees, near the Yosemite valley, in California, 

died recently near San Francisco at an advanced age. Half a century ago he came to California to die—by 

the doctors’ orders, he used to say. Galen Clark was a nature lover, a deep student of geology and a sympa- 

thetic friend of the vanishing Yosemite Indians. He was guardian of the wonderful Valley for many years ani 
his grave is the last that will be allowed there by the Government 
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Maude Adams in the 
Greek Theater 


HE curving seats of the famous 
Greek theater at the Univer- 


sity of California were hidden ° 


under an immense audience 

on the night of the sixth of 
June. The solemn stage was equally 
lost behind a mass of foliage—thirty-foot 
trees and crowded shrubbery. 

The floor of the auditorium was kept 
clear of seats to allow the action of As 
You Like It in front of the woodland 
background. Down woodsy paths came 
Maude Adams, wearing for the first time 
the doublet and hose of Rosalind and 
wearing still the elfish charm of Peter 
Pan among the trees. A most agreeable 





company joined her in a performance of 
the play that was not great as such, yet 
thoroughly enjoyable and entirely notable 
as a Greek theater production. The full 
resources of lighting, orchestral and 
choral music were employed, the night 
was soft, and although the appearance 
of Margaret Anglin, in Antigone, to be 
noticed in SUNSET MAGAZINE for Sep- 
tember, must be considered more truly 
the thing worth doing in the setting of 
that theater, this production was one of 
the important opportunities given to the 
play-loving people of California. Great 
cost and labor went to the making of that 
one night’s presentation and Miss Adams 
at least strengthened her already firm 
hold upon the affection of the American 
public. 
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Maude Adams strengthened her hold upon the public’s affec- 

tion by a sumptuous production of As You Like It in the 

Greek theater at the University of California. Photographed 
at night by A. J. Waters and Company 
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Mount Hood’s Front Yard 


Mosier Hills, Oregon, on the Banks of the Columbia, Renowned for the Excellence 


of Its Orchard Products 


By Joun Scott MILLs 


OME sat on her seven hills and ruled the world. 
This was prior to the time the United States 
began to take a hand in things, antedating the 
Doctrine and other tenets of American 
faith, American independence and American in- 


Monroe 


sistence on every nation having a square deal. 

This story has to do with a part of Uncle Sam’s 
domain and not with the ancient city. Its purpose 
is to tell of Mosier Hills, lying between Mt. Hood 
and the Columbia river, where fruit-growing is a 
science and where there is room and opportunity for 
the man in search of independence to take up his 
abode. 

Mosier Hills! Would you, kind reader, find the 
place where the conditions of climate are most con- 
ducive to health, pleasure and happiness; where the 
mighty river meets 


new series of pictures, every turn of the head a 
new light 
paints the picture in new colors, where the charm 
of beauty and nature makes one more content, better 
satisfied, happier and more thankful for being able 
to live where one can enjoy such a combination of 
blessings; where nature has so generously supplied 
those elements of soil and water and that happy 
condition of climate that combine to produce the 
most luxuriant as well as profitable growth of plant 
life—a combination of conditions that enables the 
attainment of perfection in fruits ? 

There is a reason, a good and sufficient reason, 
why this section has attracted the attention of the 
expert fruit grower, the horticulturist of experience, 
the man who knows good soil when he sees it; the 

poultry-raiser who 


scene, every change of and_ shade 





the low rolling hills, 
which lead in turn 
to the higher forest- 
covered slopes, and 
onward, ever up- 
ward, to the rocky, 
glacier-furrowed 
heights, down 
whose glittering 
sides come dashing 
rivulets and tum- 
bling waterfalls; 
where all these and 
more are sO com- 
bined as to form a 
panorama of most 
enchanting beauty; 
where every point 
of view gives a 





wants the best re- 
sults; the city man 
who wants a coun- 
try home that is 
both productive 
and beautiful; the 


professional man 
who, worn out with 
work and care, 


wants a place for 
rest and recreation; 
the residents of the 
East who, tired of 
the bitter cold of 
long winters and 
the humid, enerva- 
ting heat of the 
summers, come to 
the Pacific Coast 


Mt. Hood’s white crest is lifted above a garden of fruitful green 
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for relief from all their climatic troubles, 


those who, in impaired health, are looking for a 
place where mild climate, pure water, fresh fruits 
and vegetables and an outdoor life amidst pleasan 
surroundings shall restore to them that greatest of 
blessings—perfect health. 

The climate of this section is particularly enjoy- 
able. Its situation with regard to ocean, mountain, 
valley, plain and river is such as to produce a cl 
that has been described as ‘‘nine months long de- 
lightful summer and three months late in the fall.” 





nate 


During January and February, however, there is 
some snowfall and perhaps a spell of crisp winter 
The rainfall 
This is but a portion of the water-supply system of 





weather. is about thirty-two inches. 


the vallev, the eternal snowfields and glaciers of 
Mt. Hood 
supply for 
underground or natural subirrigation system that 
natural moisture but 


constituting a never-failing source of 


innumerable springs and also for an 
provides not only carries 
with it the rich 
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Mosier Hills, Oregon Section 


produced such excellent results that there has been 
incorporated the Mosier Fruit Growers’ Association, 
composed of practically all of the leading fruit 
growers of this section, the association acting as 
agent for all. A large well-equipped packing house 
has been erected, where all fruits are brought by 
the producers. They are then graded, 
packed, shipped and marketed by the association. 
By this method each of the members has the ad- 
vantage of a well-appointed packing house, with 
excellent facilities. By 
shipments of the various growers it is not necessary 
for each one to wait until he can get together a full 
carload before he can make shipment at minimum 
In the marketing of the products 


sorted, 


shipping combining the 


carload rates. 
there is a further and possibly greater advantage, the 
association being able to afford the services of some 
man who, thoroughly familiar with the dealers and 
markets of the world, knowing just when and where 
to sell, secures for the association the highest possi- 


ble prices, thus 





mineral salts and 
other chemicals 
which account in 
part for the great 
fertility of soil, this 
constant natural 
enrichment supply- 
ing to plant life the 
elements that in 
many places must 
be supplied artifi- 
cially. 

Mosier Hills form 
a part of Oregon’s 
world-famed apple- 
producing district. 
Thisfruit is famous 
aljke for the deli- 
cidps flavor, exqui- 





site beauty, free- 
dom from blemish, 
perfect form and size that permits it to be shipped to 
the most distant markets. Mosier Hills and Hood 
river are but six miles apart. The latter is better 
known on account of its products, but conditions in 
both localities are practically the same. Alike in soil 
and climate, they may be said to be virtually the 
same district and alike in everything but name. 
The Mosier Hills district is hilly, the soil rich and 
well-watered. It was originally covered with timber 
and the first settlers naturally sought the lower valley 
lands. 
sary time to the clearing of lands before cultivation. 
Their needs were pressing, and they planted their 
The 


been 


These pioneers could not devote the neces- 


crops where they could first expect a harvest. 
rich hill lands, covered with timber, have 
demonstrated to be orchard lands of great value. 
So to-day there are tracts of varying size to be had 
in the Mosier Hills, where yield is certain and failure 
unknown; where apples can be grown that will 
bring more per box in New York City than the 
home-grown product sells for by the barrel. 
Co-operation among the growers and packers has 





In the rich valley dairy and orchard 


largely increasing 


each member’s 
profit, while the ex- 
pense of this expert 
handling and mar- 
keting of the fruits 
being divided 
among so many 
growers amounts to 
but a per- 
centage of the extra 
profit gained. 
Mosier Hills 
ships large quanti- 
ties of fresh prunes 
to the New York 
market. This may 
not seem strange to 
those not acquaint- 
ed with the delicate 
nature of this fruit, 


small 


vie for the prizes of production 


but when itis known that there are but three points in 
the entire Northwest that does this, the pre-eminence 
of the Mosier Hills asa choice fruit-growing district 
is apparent. Thefurtherfact that Mosier prunes sold 
for eighty-five cents per crate by the carload, shows 
that they are a very profitable crop for the grower. 

The orange growers of California, after many 
years’ experience in the valleys, have discovered 
that there is a belt of lands on almost all hills that is 
practically free from frost, and they have given it 
the name of the ‘“Thermal belt;”’ it is from this belt 
of hill land that the finest, richest-flavored fruits are 
Similar conditions are scientifically 
There is always 


now produced. 
proven to exist in all hill sections. 
a certain locality that is especially favored, and one of 
these is the Mosier Hills. Rome in her day, from her 
hills, ruled the world. From the Mosier Hills there 
are being sent forth products of tree and orchard 
which rule in price. Rome had seven hills as a site. 
The Mosier Hills are many, and their fruitage will 
hold sway for years tocome. In this new world king- 
dom there is room for men and opportunity for many. 




















Blossoms enough to make apples for all the world’s “first families” 


Oregon’s Garden of Eden 


Creswell and the Willamette Valley a Paradise for the Horticulturist, 
for the Agriculturist and for Others 


By Joun Scott MILts 


When Mother Eve the tempting fruit plucked for her only kin, 
She then and there did institute the precedent for sin; 

She knew the apple tasted sweet, but thought not of its price; 
She said to Adam, “‘Let us eat; you'll find it’s mighty nice.” 


T is not intended to enter into a defense of the 

first lady of the land, but if there is a single 
extenuating circumstance in connection with Eve’s 
transgression, it will consist of the fact that it was 
an Oregon apple that was the bait held out to Adam, 
If this be true, and contradiction is challenged, the 
fruit grew in the Willamette valley and in one of the 
orchards at Creswell. If there is any fruit grown 
sufficiently delectable to cause a man to eat at a 
time when eating is prohibited, it is the red-cheeked 
Spitzenburg or the golden-hued pippin, or some 
other equally palatable apple grown on the banks 
of the Willamette, where earth and sky and air 
impart a flavor and bestow a tint unsurpassed else- 


The garden of Eden simply couldn’t have 
This statement cannot be 


where. 
been anywhere else. 
controverted either. 
Thousands of acres of land surround the pretty 
town of Creswell, which was founded by Ben 
Halliday in 1873. The fruit area is well-drained 
and free from underlying hardpan. The soil is a 
red brown or dark loam, and land here is worth 
more for fruit culture than any other crop. There 
is a sufficiency of rain so that with thorough culti- 
vation it is never necessary to resort to irrigation. 
The soil never entirely dries out, but holds an ample 
percentage of moisture throughout the dry season. 
It is this quality, with proper cultivation, which 
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imparts the exquisite flavor that is characteristic of 
fruit produced in the 
And there is sufficient moisture retained 


all varieties of Creswell 
orchards. 
in the soil in the autumn to give to the fruit its 
proper coloring. 

horticultural 
a study of conditions of 


It is the consensus of opinion of 


experts who have made 


soil and climate in the Creswell area that as fine 


apples can be here as can be produced 


grown 
anywhere in Oregon if the proper care is given the 
trees and up-to-date methods of cultivation 
Within a_ few the greater 
part of the apples sold in the United States will be 


Northwest. 


are observed. years 


grown in the Pacitic Oregon has the 
start. Its growers have shown what can be done in 
the production of apples where the best methods of 
cultivation and marketing are adapted. 

Prunes are extensively grown throughout the 
territory surrounding Creswell and form a source 
of great income to those orchardists who give this 
widely popular fruit the benetit of proper methods 
of culture. One of the best orchards in the state is 
here. Choice 
quently yielded more than $300 an acre. 
the prune are good, and the world is the market- 


areas of the older trees have fre- 


Prices for 
place. Ten acres in bearing will keep any man 
busy and give him an assured income sutficient to 
keep himself and family in comfort. 

Like the Oregon apple, the Oregon cherry is with- 
out a peer. By reason of its climatic adaptability, 
the Willamette valley seems to be the cherry orchard 


of the continent. Single trees of the Royal Ann 





variety have the record of bearing 400 to 500 pounds 


300 


each season and each cherry acre pays from §; 
to $500. 

Berry culture has played a most important part 
in the development of the famous fruit sections of 
Oregon. The fruit grower who goes intothe business 
with limited capital must have some source of revenue 
before his trees come into bearing. The strawberry 
comes to hisaid. By planting between rows of trees 
for the first four years this provides means for the 
When the 
plants are turned 
The 
loganberry is becoming more popular each year 
and the The 
Willamette valley is also famous for its red rasp- 


owner of the land to continue his work. 


trees demand the space, the 


under. There is large profit in strawberries. 


demand increases accordingly. 
berries. 
badly 


Black-cap growing is an industry that has 


been neglected in Oregon. This highly- 
prized berry can be grown here with the greatest 
degree of success. As this state is the natural home 


of small fruits, it will be found that there are a large 
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number of varieties that can be profitably cultivated. 
Any soil that will produce good blackberries and rasp- 
berries will produce good gooseberries and currants. 

Pears grown in have commanded the 
highest prices ever paid for this fruit. The varieties 
that have been grown at Creswell with great success 
include the Bartlett and Vicar of Wakefield. 

The fame of Oregon as a hop-producing state is 
spread throughout the world. 


Oregon 


Hops have long been 
a very profitable crop and fortunes have been made 
in the Willamette valley in this particular industry. 
Dr. Withycombe, of the experiment station of the 
Oregon agricultural college, says there is no doubt 
that the Willamette valley will produce as fine flax 
fiber as can be grown in the world. Corn is culti- 
vated with about 
Potatoes of extra fine quality also form a staple crop. 
Carrots show a productiveness of thirty tons to 
the acre. 

Good average dairy cows will net $50 to $go a 
year each. Many fruit growers tind it pays to carry 
on dairying in connection with the orchard. In 
young orchards kale, corn, etc., can be grown be- 


increasing success Creswell. 


tween the trees for feed. Hog-raising is also found 
profitable in connection with dairying. 
and vetch, the latter mixed with wheat, oats, or 
barley, and other suitable crops for feed can be 
raised here in abundance. It is a typical dairy 
country, with ideal climatic conditions. 

Stock-raising is an important industry of this 
section and includes Shorthorn cattle, Cotswold, 
Shropshire and Southdown sheep, Berkshire, Poland- 
China and Duroc high-bred draft 
and road horses. 

Pronounced success has been attendant upon, the 
poultry industry throughout this section. Markets 
are easily accessible and there is a steady demand 
for all products at good prices. 

The farm life of to-day as pursued in Oregon is 
altogether different from that of our forefathers. 
Favored with a hospitable climate and a productive 


Corn, clover 


hogs and 


soil, Creswell and its surrounding territory afford 
splendid opportunities for the farmer and for the 
horticulturist. It is not the isolated life of drudgery 
that characterized the past, but a life of pleasure, 
profit and never-ending interest. 

The opportunities for settlers in and about Cres- 
well are particularly good. Lands suitable for fruit 
culture, diversitied farming, or for stock-raising 
can be bought at extremely reasonable prices and 
upon easy terms. The valley is being settled very 


rapidly and those who want to share in the general 
prosperity will do well to act promptly. 























Mt. Whitney’s majesty is a feature of Inyo County, California 


In the High Sierra of Inyo County 


A Sentimental Journey Into the Mt. Whitney Country—Hobnobbing With the Highest 
Mountain in the United States 


By GENEVIEVE YOELL PARKHURST 


y. last, I kave it, little woman!’ John burst 
jubilantly into the house, and before I knew 
what had happened he had whirled me around the 
room and stood me up, bewildered, in front of him. 

“Have what ?” I asked him, for I was beginning 
to think that he had almost lost his mind. 

“Why have we been burning the midnight gas at 
a dollar per, for the last six weeks?”? Before I had 
a chance to answer, he continued, ‘‘A place to spend 
our vacation, of course.”’ 

“Oh!” I drew a sigh of relief. 
to be?” 

“None of these fashionable resorts for us, I can 
tell vou. We are going to some place where the din 
of the dollars will not reach us; where Mr. Money- 
bags will not annoy me in his attempts to hatch new 
schemes for the increase of his already well-filled 
storehouse, and where Mrs. and the little Miss 
Moneybags will not spend their days practising the 
womanly art of depleting father’s treasury.” 

“Please tell me where we are going then,” I 
pleaded, for such a place seemed almost impossible 


“And where is it 


to find. 
“We are going way up into the highest part of the 
Sierra Nevadas. I ran across David King at the 


club to-day. He has just returned from a trip into 
Inyo county and is absolutely noisy about the bully 
time he had, hunting and fishing, as well as tramping 
around over beautiful country. It is just the place 
we are looking for, from what he tells me.’ And 
then John went through the preliminaries that have 
always made his home-coming the happiest part of 
our year together. 

When we could find time I ventured, ‘““How do 
we get to this wonderful country? Where are we 
going? And when are we going?” © 

“Leave that all to me. I know you will be satis- 
fied. You will be the leading lady with nothing to 
do but follow me around the stage. I will do the 
scene-shifting. Our destination will be Mt. Whitney, 
with one-night plays on the road. In case your 
education may have been neglected upon that score, 
I will tell you Mt. Whitney is the highest mountain 
in -the United States.” 

When John grows enthusiastic he is apt to lose 
himself in a whirl of metaphors that are hopeless, 
so I rescued him by allowing the conversation to 
rest for a while. 

A fortnight later we were crawling up over the 
Nevada hills in a little toy train. It was a hot, dusty 
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day, but, just as we were beginning to chafe under 
the dirt and heat, the psychological moment arrived, 
we crossed the boundary line and were again in 
California where the earth donned once more its 
verdant covering. 

Little sweeps of flower-starred uplands appeared 





in the clefts of the hills; tiny juniper trees and scrub 
pines hove in sight and soon gave way to their larger 
sisters, until finally we came into a broad valley that 
spread out like a giant checkerboard, with its well- 
kept alfalfa farms and orchards, and its squares of 





yellow blooming sagebrush. 

A few hours more and we were alighting at the 
station and being whisked away in the automobile 
to the little village of Lone Pine, which is set right 
at the foot of Mt. Whitney. We spent the night at 
a quaint old-fashioned inn overrun with honeysuckle 
and roses, where we could sit upon the veranda and 
gaze up to snow-clad peaks and wooded thickets. 

We arose at daybreak the following morning 
and were soon on our way with two Inyo ponies that 
knew well all the intricacies of mountain trails, two 
pack mules and an old Indian guide who had long 
since solved the secrets of these world-old forests 
and mountai: 

We rode through green slopes dotted with rain- 

> z 


bow-hued diadems from nature’s book of beauty, up 


5. 


over the Alabama hills as ancient and as mystic 
as the monuments of Egypt. For luncheon we 


stopped at an Indian wickiup, where we partook of a 
delicious repast of fresh fish and green corn baked in 
its sheaves in the ground. After a rest under the 
willows bordering the crystal stream that rushed 
merrily towards the river below, we mounted our 
ponies and were again on our way, which took us 


over the hills through woods of pine and fir and 


jungles of fragrant shrubbery, and _ at 
established us upon the brink of an exquisite lake 
surrounded by dainty meadows  sentineled by 
chiseled cliffs and tree-smothered bluffs. We pitched 
our tents under a huge pine that must have seen 
hundreds of years, and then our fun began. 

We were not very tired, for the day was com- 
fortably cool and we had traveled in easy stages 
with an ever-ready water-supply in streams and 
Liliputian lakes to quench our thirst. 

While John and I had been attending to the tents 
and supplies, old Jo slipped away. We thought 
he had gone to care for the horses, but after an 
hour’s work or so on our part we began to look 
around for him. Our search was in vain and we 
were beginning to feel uneasy when he slipped into 
the enclosure with a broad grin on his hardened 
old face and a basket of fresh fish upon his arm. 
They were gorgeously colored, looking like huge 


goldfish. He informed us that they were a rare 





golden trout with which the lake abounded. 

The evening began to blow a bit cool, so the nien 
built a large fire of pine cones and logs and it was 
soon blazing away, lighting up the surrounding 
scenery and makin 
forgotten beauty. A few feet away from the fire 
was the stump of what must have been a huge tree, 
for it was at least ten feet in diameter, and it was 


a picture of never-to-be- 
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upon this that we spread our meal. I fear that 
John’s and my rapacity shocked even the primitive 
appetite of Jo, for we were starved and the fish was 
better than anything we had ever tasted. 

In this wise we spent two heavenly weeks up 
in those mountain heights. Our days were occupied 
in mountain climbing, horseback riding, and fishing 
in the myriads of unnamed lakes that abound in 
those regions. Loch Levins, mountain trout, and 
varieties of bass were plentiful, while golden trout 
of great beauty and delicacy were ours to taste when 
we were wont to dangle our rods over the edge of 
the lake upon whose borders we had pitched our 
tents. (Quail, grouse and pheasant were abundant, 
and one evening naughty old Jo, for it was not in 
season, appeared in camp with a venison steak. 
To all of our questioning he was adamant. He only 
shook his weather-beaten head, shrugged his 
shoulders, and grunted: 

“Me no sabe.” 

Every morning we paid tribute to the master 
gardener, for in the strawberries and blackberries 
that grew wild in these manless thickets were crushed 
an essence that years of scientific cultivation could 
never produce. Fresh sweet cream and_ tender 
chickens were easily procured from the dairy farms 
tucked away in dainty meadows where the cattle 
and sheep are brought for summer browsing. 

We lived in the heart of nature. One day we 
arose before dawn and rode up to the top of Mt. 
Whitney, where we were over fourteen thousand five 
hundred feet above sea-level. The air was as rare 
as oldest wine and the view was sublime. The 
three huge monoliths that crown the mountain were 
still clad in snow; the cliffs below were of virgin 
whiteness, fresh and clean from their winter’s bath; 
we could see beyond the tops of the White mountains, 
where we caught a glimpse of the sun-baked desert 
and the faint outline of the Panamint range. Di- 
rectly beneath us, but far in the distance, we saw 
Owens valley threaded by the river’s silver filament 
as it emptied into the heavy lake which reflected the 
virile blue of the sky. Around its borders were 
clouds of dust—the soda-ash for which it is famous. 

Another day we rode north for some miles and 
came to a glacier in full action. It seemed a crying 
shame to us that the great unknowing will journey 
for thousands of miles across continent and sea to 
view the wonders of foreign lands when right within 
the boundaries of our own state there are phenomena 
of unrivaled grandeur of whose existence they are 
entirely ignorant. 

Up there above the clouds, and of them, we built 
lofty castles and learned to fathom the deeper 
meaning of life. Now we are back again amongst 
the earth earthy, and, sometimes, when we feel the 
illusive glamour of busy places stealing around and 
enfolding us, we sink deep into the chairs of our 
little den before a cozy fire and allow our imagina- 
tions to have full sway. Back again we go to those 
Arcadian days in the heights, and when our lights 
burn low and our strenuous day is done, John and 
I avow in one glad resolve, 

“We shall go back again some day.” 

















Brownsville nestles amid the fertility of the Caliapooia valley, Oregon 


Divided Wealth 


Pioneer Holdings Being Segregated—Choice Fruit, Farm and Stock Lands in 
Caliapooia Valley Have Been Placed on the Market 


By Joun Scott MILts 


IONEERS always have several places in view 

when selecting a home site, and when a choice 
is finally made it will be found that the location 
decided upon is the best. A journey through the 
western states will convince anyone that the pioneer 
drew the capital prize. It was one worth having 
and those who came in later years looked with envy 
on the fortunate possessor. He had land in abun- 
dance, running water, timber. 

Once settled, the pioneer began to cultivate just 
enough land to supply his needs. Vegetables and 
fruit for home consumption, feed for the stock, were 
necessary. There were no railroad lines, no river 
steamers, and consequently no market for surplus 
products. The farmer can 
market all the hay and grain and fruit he can raise, 
but he cannot till all the soil he took up in the long 
There were men who took up from one to a 
half-dozen sections of land. They owned say a 
thousand acres and cultivated forty. As the country 
settled the valuations increased and the owner did 
not care to pay current taxes on idle lands. 

While the large holdings in the past prevented 
the country becoming thickly settled, they also made 


Times have changed. 


ago. 


possible the placing on the market at the present 
some of the most valuable lands in Oregon. Take 
for instance the Caliapooia valley, which stretches 
back from the Willamette for a distance of about 
thirty-five miles. From one end of the valley to the 
other there is not an acre of land that does not possess 
riches of some kind. There is wealth in the valley 


lands for hay and grain, garden truck, hops and 
berries; on the hill slopes for orchards and vineyards; 
there are riches in the forests and in the veins of 
precious metal which are near by. 

Caliapooia valley has seemingly awakened to its 
splendid opportunities. So little has it been ex- 
ploited that even Oregon people have small knowl- 
And 
land is cheap because it has not been advertised, 
and the fact that it was on+«the market was not 
known. 


edge of its attractiveness and productiveness. 


Good bench land near Brownsville can be 
had as low as $20 an acre. It requires some clearing, 
but can be made ready for the plow without great 
expense of labor or capital. Land cannot remain 
The rate at which the popu- 
lation is increasing and the rapidity with which the 
country is settling will enhance values constantly. 

Brownsville, at the junction of the Willamette 
and Caliapooia valleys, ninety-six miles south of 
Portland, is the principal town in the valley. The 
lands surrounding it are adapted to almost any 
fruit or farm product that can be grown in the 
temperate zone. Irrigation is unnecessary. There 
are large streams, the waters of which might be 
utilized if needed. There is ample rainfall, which 
supplies necessary moisture. 

General farming sounds attractive to the home- 
seeker. The newcomer, as a rule, does not under- 
stand horticulture. 


cheap much longer. 


Once understood, he becomes 
an enthusiast and instead of cultivating large areas, 
confines his efforts to smaller tracts. It does not 
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Brownsville wheat is noted for its fine quality and abundant yield 


matter what crop is planted. Good returns are 


assured. The valley is noted for its wheat, the 
grain being of a fine milling quality and commonly 
weighs sixty-five pounds per bushel. Oats yield 
heavily and not infrequently will weigh three bushels 
to the two-bushel sack. Vetch and clover are heavy 
The rich bottom-lands will easily raise 
They are 


products. 
five hundred bushels of potatoes an acre. 
equally well-adapted to onions and other root crops. 
The 


valley, like other sec tions of ( Jregon, produc es good 


Orchards are money-makers. Caliapooia 
apples, and the people here are embarking in this 
The best 
varieties are grown and particular attention is paid 


branch of fruit culture on a large scale. 


to grading and packing, so that the output is always 
in demand at good prices. Oregon pears, while not 
so widely known or generally grown as apples, are 
unapproached in flavor and shipping quality. The 
fruit is grown here. A carload of Oregon Comice 
pears sold in New York for over four thousand 
dollars. Land in this section can be had at much 
less than in better known localities. Bartlett pears 
also grow to perfection. 

On the hillsides are opportunities for vineyards 
which it will be difficult to duplicate. Concord 
grapes of especially fine flavor are found: in the 
vicinity of Holly, twelve miles above Brownsville. 
It is stated that this grape does not flourish in any 
other locality on the Coast as it does here. Cherries 
grow to unusual size and have fine color and flavor. 
Peaches do well, and plums are a profitable venture. 
English walnuts grow to superior size and yield well. 
Filberts and some other varieties of nuts can also be 
raised successfully. 

Much of the land adapted to fruit and nut culture 
is moist enough to grow garden truck and berries 


without irrigation. This means that the newcomer 
who sets out an orchard can derive an income while 
the trees are growing by setting out berries or plant- 
ing vegetables between the rows. The valley is a 
natural home for berries. Huckleberries grow in 
profusion on the hills and wild strawberries almost 
cover the ground in the lowlands. The cultivated 
strawberries grow to large size and are of excellent 
flavor. Blackberries, raspberries and loganberries 
yield abundantly. 

The valley offers many advantages to the breeder 
of livestock and to the dairyman. Green feed is to 
be had all the year. The dairy affords a splendid 
opportunity for investment. Angora 
profitable, paying more than the cost of raising in 
The mohair sells for twenty-five 


goats are 


clearing lands. 
cents per pound. 
Valuable mineral deposits have been found near 
the head of the valley. There are numerous prom- 
ising prospects in addition to the mines which are 
regularly producing. One of the finest bodies of 
timber in the Northwest borders the valley. 
3rownsville has a most location. It 
has a magnificent country tributary thereto. New 
buildings are in evidence on all sides and there is 
an air of thrift about the place. There are good 
schools, churches, and the town has many induce- 
Not the least of these is 


favorable 


ments to offer investors. 
in the purchase of the fertile lands which are tribu- 
tary thereto, and which are to be had at such 
reasonable prices. 

This was a pioneer settlement in Oregon, and the 
Argonauts chose a sightly place in which to live. 
They are willing to share with others what they 
have so long enjoved. A welcome awaits the new- 
comer in the Caliapooia valley. 























Harvesting on the bench lands near American Falls, where dry farming is proving successful 


A Western Oneida Community 


American Falls, Idaho, Where Irrigation and Dry Farming Are Making 
Landowners Money Kings 


By Joun Scott MILis 


— anh eager in 1889 passed the Carey act, 
ceding to several western states 1,000,000 
acres of land each, conditioned upon its reclamation 
and settlement. Under this act the legislature of 
Idaho created a state land board, empowering it 
to enter into contracts with individuals or companies 
to construct irrigation works and sell water rights. 
The first Carey act segregation in Idaho was that 
of the American Falls Canal and Power Company, 
embracing about 75,000 This gave an 
immediate impetus to commercial life in the valley. 
Then some progressive citizens of American Falls 
discovered that the vast plateau lying above and 
beyond the irrigating canals would produce big 
crops of wheat. These lands are being rapidly 
taken up and developed into vast grain fields. Some 
of the records of wheat crops taken from these 
lands the first ten years are astounding to those who 
had always regarded the land as of but little value. 
The whole region has now been termed a second 
“Palouse Country.”’ Single wheat farms of two 
thousand to three thousand acres extent are being 
cultivated, and as much as forty-two bushels to 
the acre are being produced from these unirrigated 
lands. The wheat is of extra hard quality, for 
which exporters have offered a premium of two 
cents above the market price. 


acres, 


” 


Practically 425,000 acres of these wonderful 
lands are tributary to the city of American Falls 
and can have but that outlet for their crops and 
supply market. Of this area about 355,000 acres 
have been taken up by homesteaders and wheat 
farming is under way. The remainder of the total 
estimated area remains to be taken by the fortunate 
settlers who come into this favored region first. 
In addition there are the irrigated lands before 
mentioned. These are rapidly being purchased 
and converted into beautiful farms, producing 
crops of wheat, oats, barley, sugar-beets, potatoes 
and other vegetables that would amaze the average 
easterner who is farming on $150 and $250 lands. 
The irrigated lands around American Falls can 
be purchased on a cash payment of $3.00 an acre 
and a total price of $25 to $35 an acre. Ten years 
time is given on deferred payments, with interest 
at six per cent. It is noteworthy that the average 
farmer never puts another dollar of his original 
capital into the lands after the first payment. The 
lands after that pay for themselves. 

The soil is a lava ash and sandy loam, and con- 
tains a much larger percentage of plant food than 
the soils in the Mississippi basin. Within a few 
miles of American Falls are a number of wells forty 
feet or more in depth, which were sunk with an 
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ordinary porthole auger and show good soil all 
the way. These wells are not on bottom-land, 
nor is the water seepage from any stream or canal. 
They were put down by settlers before canals were 
completed and before well-drilling outfits had found 
their way into the country and are on the level plain, 
several miles from any living water. With in- 
telligent treatment such a soil will never wear out, 
but will produce abundant crops year after year. 
The soil has not been leached for ages by heavy 


rains, which dissolve the life-giving chemical ele- 
ments and carry them away with the waste water, 
robbing it of its fertility, just in proportion as rain 
falls in excess of the ability of the soil to absorb it. 
In southern Idaho practically all the moisture that 
falls is readily absorbed and the soil retains its 
original strength. This, added to an abundence 
of sunshine, increases its producing powers and 
accounts for the enormous yield secured. Analysis 
of the soil of the Snake river valley shows that 
it is equaled by but few localities in the United 
States. 

It is fortunate, indeed, for the American Falls 
section that the irrigation 
first large appropriation of water from Snake 
river, for this gives it a right priorto allthe other large 


yroject here was the 


projects. It is the only one which does not employ 
a dam to raise the water-level or to reservoir its 
waters. Its appropriation is made from the natural 
flow of the stream. An ample and _ incontestable 
water right being vital to irrigation, such a right 
as that of this system adds materially to the value 
of every acre of land covered by it. The farmer 
under this system is the maker of his own destiny. 
Given an abundance of sunshine and the most 
fertile soils, with the power to supply moisture 
to yrowing crops in accordance with their needs, 
ne is enabled to secure enormous yields, These 
factors give to irrigated lands their great value 
and make them among the safest and most prof- 
itable investments. Intelligence and industry are 
all the demands made upon the irrigator, nature 


maving abundantly supplied all other requirements. 
American Falls irrigated lands have made yields 
of 132 bushels of oats, 75 of wheat, 500 of potatoes, 
and seven tons of alfalfa in two cuttings. Prices 
of these lands range from $5 to $125 an acre, 
according to location and improvements, and at 
these prices are desirable as an investment. 
Dry farming here vies with irrigation for su- 
premacy and numbers among its followers many 
experienced irrigators. Not only is the precipi- 
tation above the average for the inter-mountain 
country, but it comes at the most advantageous 
seasons. Altitude, averaging about 4,500 feet, 
with cool nights, aids in conserving the moisture, 
and the soil readily absorbs all that falls. By 
cultivating to conserve the moisture, the dry farmer 





merely conserves what the irrigator supplies. 
Moisture is essential to the growth of vegetation. 
The methods of the dry farmer and the irrigator 
vary only in the respect that one turns on the water 
through canals while the other reservoirs his by 
cultivation, ‘True, the range of products is less 
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and yields somewhat smaller than the irrigator 
may have, but the method permits of a larger 
acreage and a smaller expense in growing, with 
no investment other than necessary teams and 
farming implements. The land is free—thousands 
of acres of it—to all who have not used their home- 
stead rights, and those who have may lease state 
lands and later acquire them by purchase. 

Wheat is the great dry farm staple and yields 
up to sixty bushels an acre for entire fields, with 
hundreds of acres in a body averaging better than 
forty bushels. The average yield of fall grain is 
twenty-five bushels, and about eighteen for spring 
seeding. These yields are increasing as the lands 
become older and in a better state of cultivation. 
The area seeded to wheat increases by thousands of 
acres every year. Last season’s surplus over local 
demands was about 100,000 bushels, with an es- 
timate of many times as much for the current year. 
In a few years it is estimated the annual production 
will approximate 8,000,000 bushels, and American 
Falls is destined to become a great milling center. 
3arley, rye, oats, potatoes and other vegetables 
are profitably grown, and alfalfa and orchards are 
finding their way to the dry farm homes. Dry 
land alfalfa, the first cutting equaling the irrigated 
product and yielding a small second cutting or 
providing excellent pasture, was grown in several 
localities here the past year and the young orchards 
are thrifty and give every promise of fruitfulness. 
There is little of this land for sale, owing to the 
fact that a very large area is open to homestead 
filing, but the few transfers which have taken 
place show values ranging from $7 to $20 an acre. 

At depths ranging from 30 to 300 feet, between 
strata of loam, is found an inexhaustible supply 
of the purest water. In every direction, within a 
radius of fifty miles, the same pure quality of water 
is found. Its source is the snows of the Saw Tooth 
mountains, one hundred miles to the northwest, 
sending out streams which flow into large crevices 
in the lava near the foothills. No stream enters 
Snake river from the north for a distance of two 
hundred miles, the rains and snows of this great 
watershed finding an underground outlet. Wells 
on this vast plain are almosi inexhaustible, pumps 
operated by gasoline engines for days at a time 
in ordinary driven wells failing to lower the water 
in the least. Such is their capacity that every farmer 
may at least irrigate a garden and small orchard. 

Few orchards have been planted, but those in 
bearing produce fruit of a fine quality. Apples, 
pears, prunes, plums, cherries and all small fruits 
do well and peaches of fine quality are grown in 
a few sheltered localities. Experienced fruit- 
growers from Colorado and Utah have started 
large orchards and about 500 acres were set to 
fruit last year. There are a large number of young 
five and ten-acre orchards on the American Falls 
Carey tract, and nearly every farmer has a few 
fruit-trees. The planting of two large orchards was 
begun last spring. The quality of the fruit grown 
compares favorably with that of the recognized 
fruit-growing sections of the West. 
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Cascades at American Falls, Idaho. Latent possibilities for enormous development of power 
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Not only are yields large, but the products grown 
are of a superior quality. American Falls wheat 
commands a premium for export, and the demand 
for the flour milled here exceeds the supply. It 
is asserted that dry land wheat makes better flour 
than the irrigated product and will eventually 
command a premium. Potatoes have brought 
fancy prices for years and are excellent enough 
to be specified in contracts for supplies for the 
dining-car service of a transcontinental railway 
system. The vegetables will prove a surprise to any 
resident of the country east of the Rockies. Corn, 
although of fair quality, is littke grown because 
other products are more remunerative. 

Stock-growing has been a leading industry since 
pioneer days, only recently yielding first place to 
agriculture. Excellent summer and winter ranges 
make the business profitable. Settlement of the 
country and the production of an abundance of 
feed will aid rather than retard the industry, and 
stock on the farm will more than replace that driven 
from the range. The hill. grazing all the vear 
round is of the very best—sheep and cattle thrive 
on the summer ranges and in winter find well- 
sheltered pasture in the gulches and on sunny 
hillsides, little inconvenienced by the snow. The 
dairy and poultry interests have been neglected, 
and an inviting field is open. Five thousand head 
of cattle and 600,000 pounds of wool are shipped 
from American Falls annually. 

The industrial future of American Falls is based 
upon a great water-power that nature has con- 
ferred upon this point, from which the name of the 
town has been derived. Snake river, 1,000 feet wide, 
drops forty-two feet, over a series of cascades, 
making possible the development of upward of 
60,000 horsepower. At this time 2,500 horsepower 
is available for manufacturing, and 20,000 more 
in course of development. Factories are to be 
located alongside the farms, to the great advantage 
of both. The beginning of these industries is a 
modern flouring mill with a capacity of one hundred 
barrels daily. Work is nearing completion on 
a $50,000 plant for a harness factory and tannery, 
which will employ thirty men at the start. A 
woolen mills company with a capitalization of 
$250,000 is in progress of organization, sufficient 
funds having been secured to insure the estab- 
lishment of this industry. It will make all kinds 
of woolen goods and operate a scouring plant in 
connection, but will be able to handle only a small 


part of the 15,000,000 pounds of wool grown in 
southern Idaho, to say nothing of the 85,000,000 
pounds grown in the four adjoining states. This 
vast region is to be thickly populated and its tens 
of thousands of inhabitants will use millions of 
dollars’ worth of manufactured products that can 
be better produced here than shipped from the 
East. 

Climatic conditions are in favor of the husband- 
man. Southern Idaho has an average of 275 
days of sunshine every year. Extremely cold 
weather is rare, and the summers are not un- 
comfortably warm. There is not a case of sun- 
stroke on record and cyclones are unknown. The 
days of winter are pleasant. Two very cold days 
or two very hot ones rarely come in succession, 
Summer nights are always cool. The average 
winter has about ten days when zero or colder 
weather is recorded. But twice in seven years 
has the temperature reached too above. Owing 
to the dryness of the atmosphere the extremes of 
heat and cold are little felt. It is seldom too cold 
and never too hot for outdoor work. The average 
precipitation for the past five years was 16.94 
inches. The snows of winter are rarely more than 
six inches and soon disappear. Half the annual 
precipitation comes in March, April, May and 
the first fifteen days of June. Storms during the 
harvesting season are so rare as to cause comment, 
and sacked grain is left in the field until it can be 
conveniently hauled to market. 

American Falls has trebled its population, now 
about 1,500, and quadrupled its business in about 
two years. Half a million dollars has been ex- 
pended for improvements in that time. It has 
substantial business buildings and the number 
of its tasty homes is rapidly increasing. The 
moral standard of its citizens is high and its society 
of the best. There are no saloons. Its school 
system has a four years’ high school course, 
admitting graduates to the State University with- 
out preparatory training. It has church organ- 
izations and fraternal societies. Springs flowing 
4,300 gallons of the purest water per minute, 
capable of supplying a city of 25,000, people, are 
the source of its water system. There are pub- 
lications ably filling the newspaper field and the 
various professional callings are represented. It 
has also a commercial organization which is doing 
good work in exploiting the resources of this re- 
markably fertile section. 











California’s Greatest Industry 


How Oil Has Supplanted Gold Twice Over in the Production Records of the State 


By FRANK L. BROWN 


President of the Palmer Oil Company 


ALIFORNIA’S greatest industry originally 

was gold. California’s greatest industry 
to-day is oil. The story of the black mineral has 
dimmed the romance of the yellow. Great as was 
the rise of gold, greater has been the development 
of oil. It is written in the record of the state. 
Twenty-three years ago California produced 
ten times as much wealth in gold as in petroleum. 
To-day it produces almost twice as much wealth 
in oil as in gold. To quote the figures: In 1887 
the state’s gold output was $13,588,614;. its oil 
output $1,357,144, represented by 678,572 barrels. 
The passing years W rought their change, and we 
find that in 1908 there was dug, dredged and washed 
from the earth gold to the value of $18,761,559, 
year there flowed from the wells 





while in the sam 
of the state oil to 


lutely proven oil land. The company has four large 
steel storage tanks of 10,000 barrels each and reser- 
voirs witha capacity of more than 200,000 barrels, 
providing storage facilities for 250,000 barrels. The 
company is delivering its petroleum to the Associated 
Oil Company and the Union Oil Company, which 
have contracted for 2,000,000 barrels each. 

Both these companies have constructed eight-inch 
pipe-lines to the Palmer property. 

During the past year the Palmer property has 
been paying monthly dividends of one per cent. 
It is confidently believed that increased dividends 
will be paid out of the production of the three 
wells now nearing completion. 

The policy of the Palmer Oil Company has been 
broad-gauged. By demonstrating the proven value 

and great earning 





the value of $26,- 
566,181, measuring 
in quantity 48, 306,- Ey 
gto barrels. Last : 
year the petroleum 
production touched 
a still higher mark, 
bringing to the pro- 
ducers more than 
$33,000,000. It is 
a record that no 
state in the Union 
has approached. 

Among the great 
oil districts of the 
state there is none 
that excels in the 
depths of its sands 
or their degree of 
saturation the famous Santa Maria field in Santa 
Barbara county. Among the great producing 
properties of that section, the Palmer Oil Company 
claims high rank. 

The Palmer was the pioneer company in what 
is known as the eastern Santa Maria field, called 
locally the “Cat cafion district.” The first well 
in this field was drilled by the Palmer Company 
five years ago. It came in as a pumping well with 
a production of 200 or 300 barrels daily, but quickly 
developed into a great gusher with an output 
ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 barrels a day. 

The second well, Palmer No. 2, was recently 
brought in, also as a pumping well, but like its 
predecessor, soon revealed itself as a gusher and 
spouted at the rate of about 5,000 barrels a day. 

The property of the Palmer Oil Company consists 
of 880 acres in what is now recognized as abso- 
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Oil storage reservoirs on the Paimer Oil Company's property in 
the eastern Santa Maria field 


power of California 
oil securities, it has 
endeavored to in- 
terest and attract 
eastern and FEuro- 
pean capital in 
order that a wider 
demand might be 
created for this 
form of investment. 
For this purpose 
the stock has been 
listed on both the 
San Francisco and 
Los Angeles ex- 
changes and on the 
New York curb. 
The Palmerstock 
sold recently for 
about $1.30 a share, but when the second well devel- 
oped into a gusher it jumped immediately to $1.55. 
Palmerstock is held by hundreds of prominent people 
in many parts of the United States. It will be before 
the public for many years to come as the security 
of a long-lived dividend paying oil property. 
Experts who have studied the fields have reported 
that the oil beds of California will be prolific pro- 
ducers for more than half a century. As eminent 
an authority as W. W. Orcutt, the chief geologist 
of the Union Oil Company, and consulting engineer 
for the Palmer Oil Company, made the statement 
recently that the present proven oil territories of 
the state Were sufficient to produce at least 75,000,- 
ooo barrels, worth at least $40,000,000, every year 
for the next fifty years, and probably for 100 years. 
He thus gives assurance of oil in sight of an actual 
cash value of from $2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000. 








From Crude to Refining 


The Scope of the Sunset Monarch Oil Company 


By. E. 


se ROM derrick to can” might well be the 

slogan of the Sunset Monarch Oil Company, 
It pumps the black petroleum from the depths 
of the earth and turns it out a paler product from 
the refinery. With its asphaltum plant, machine- 
shops, and water system it has one of the most 
complete equipments in the state, while the re- 
finery in West Berkeley, with bay, river. sea, and 
rail communication, embraces all the elements 
that go toward successful marketing. 

The Sunset Monarch Oil Company was incor- 
porated originally by I. FE. Segur, Abe Ruef, E. 
Aigeltinger, and W. A. Miller. It remained in 
their control until 
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7 
feet north of the Lakeview, the drill has reached 
615 feet. The company has just spudded in for 
the third well, which is located only 220 feet from 
the gusher. 

In its field facilities, the Sunset Monarch oc- 
cupies a pre-eminent position. It possesses an 
up-to-date asphaltum plant and a machine-shop 
that does the work of the district. In the Moun- 
tain Springs Water Company, which brings the 
water six miles, it has an asset of vast value. 

In order to obtain the market it desired for its 
oil, the company acquired a refinery at West 
3erkeley, which is operated under the name of 

the Monarch Oil 





1904, when Adolph 
B.Spreckels, Grove 
P. Ayres and as- 
sociates assumed 
charge of the prop- 
erty. 

The land is_lo- 
cated in the Sun- 
set-Maricopa dis- 
trict and embraces 
a rich acreage, a 
portion of which 
adjoins the famous 
Lakeview gusher. 
The exact location 
of the holdings is 
thus described: 

The N. W. } 
of section 2, Tp. 

11 N, Range 24 

W, San Bernar- 








Refining Company. 
At this plant some 
of the best oils on 
the coast are made 
and placed on the 
market. The West 
Berkeley property 
is most advanta- 
geously located. It 
includes a frontage 
extending to deep 
water and forms a 
most essential link 
in the chain of 
properties. 

The red and pale 
oils manufactured 
at the West Berke- 
ley establishment 
have been proved 
to be equal, if not 








dino B. & M; 
also fractional 
section 26, Tp. 12 N, Range 24 W, San Ber- 
nardino B. & M; and the S. W. } of section 7, 
Tp. 11 N, Range 23 W, San Bernardino 
B. & M. 

The oil produced on the northwest quarter of 
section two runs from twelve to fourteen gravity 
and is the best obtainable for road purposes. 
This territory is particularly rich and will in all 
probability be still producing when larger wells 
have been exhausted. 

Section 26, on which the company is drilling 
three wells, adjoins the great Lakeview on the 
west. One of the wells has been carried to a depth 
of 1,722 feet. In the second, which is about 800 


The asphalt plant at Monarch 


superior, to any 
similar article pro- 
duced on the coast. This result is attained largely 
by reason of the uniformity of the crude petroleum 
from which the Monarch Refining Company 
manufactures. It draws most of this from one 
field and is not put to the necessity of blending 
high and low gravity crude oils to produce the 
finished product. 

The business at West Berkeley has increased 
to such an extent that the Monarch has announced 
its intention of doubling the capacity of its plant. 
This will be done within the next ninety days. 
The completed refinery at that time will be the 
most modern and best equipped west of the Rocky 
mountains, 





A Captain of the Oil Industry 


By ROBERT MACPHERSON 


VITH a foresight that has brought its own 
reward, Captain John Barneson of San Fran- 
cisco began nine years ago to acquire oil-bearing 
lands. Then only the clear-visioned ventured heavily 
in the industry. The romance of the discovery 
had passed and an era of falling prices confronted 
the operators; but like those pioneers who saw 
in the level plains of the San Joaquin valley the 
fruitful agricultural districts of the future, Barne- 
son and his associates perceived that in the pe- 
troleum beds of California lay the fuel supply 
of the coming years. 

Beginning in igor with a modest investment 
in the Coalinga district, Barneson has extended 
his holdings steadily until to-day he is president of 
sixteen companies, vice-president of two, a director 
in seven others, his interests embracing several 
thousand acres of proven territory lying in the 
richest fields in the state. A sketch of the oil 
regions will reveal the Barneson properties scattered 
over the chart, as a map of the world shows the 
British possessions. If the sun never sets on 
English soil, it is also a fairly safe hazard that no 
new strike is far distant from a Barneson company. 

One of the earliest of Mr. Barneson’s ventures 
was with the Independence Oil Company in Coa- 
linga. He served as a director and continued his 
association with its management until the property 
was sold to the Standard Oil Company. It was 
in Coalinga that the foundations were laid for the 
larger enterprises. As a director of the Arline 
Oil Company, Mr. Barneson was connected with 
the drilling of the first well on the rich area later 
acquired by the California Oilfields, Limited, the 
extensive British establishment operating at 
Coalinga. 

The present Coalinga interests of Mr. Barneson 
include membership on the directorate of the 
Turner and stock ownership in the W. K., those 
two companies that lie within the compass of the 
newly developed gusher section of the field. In 
the east Coalinga field Mr. Barneson is connected 
as a director with the Eldee Oil Company, on the 
land of which the Southeastern Limited Oil Com- 
pany is operating. In this also is he a director. 

His extensive holdings in Coalinga led him 
to join with Captain Matson in the construction 
of the first pipe-line from the district, which afforded 
an outlet for the fuel at the sea at Monterey. 

It was seven years ago that the Sunset and Santa 
Maria fields attracted Captain Barneson. He has 
not only retained his connection with these dis- 


tricts, but has constantly enlarged his possessions 
there and in adjoining territory. 
The Esperanza Consolidated Oil Company, of 


which he is vice-president and managing director, 
serves to illustrate the vast scale of his operations. 
It comprises a total of 4,491 acres of patented, 
proven and partially developed oil property situated 
in the Coalinga, Midway, and Santa Maria fields. 
This company is capitalized at $7,500,000. It 
has an authorized bond issue of $7,500,000. There 
remains in the treasury $5,000,000 in bonds and 
$3,000,000 of stock, which is available for the 
purchase of additional properties, with funds for 
increased development or for pipe-lines. 

An organization of great usefulness to the oil 
industry, and of which Captain Barneson is treas- 
urer, is the Petroleum Investment Company. It 
was organized recently to report on, to finance and 
to deal in the stocks of other companies. This or- 
ganization comprises most of the older oilmen in 
the districts and has a very complete field staff 
of experts: and geologists. 

The list of companies over which Captain Barne- 
son presides and which he manages is a formidable 
one. It includes: The Bardole Oil Company, 
in section 35, 28-27 in the Kern river field; the 
Barnodon Oil Company, comprising sections 4-10, 
14-24, section 30, and part of section 3, 31-23 
in the Midway field; the Barneson-de Sabla Oil 
Company, consisting of 40 acres in section 26, 
31-22 in the Midway; the Coalinga—Kettleman 
Oil Company, of which he is vice-president, com- 
prising 160 acres in Kings county; the Copeck 
Oil Company in the Santa Maria field; the El 
Cerrito Oil Company in the south Coalinga field; 
the Esperanza Consolidated, embracing 170 acres 
in Coalinga, 2,078 acres in the Midway, and 2,243 
acres in the Santa Maria field; the Federal Oil 
Company of 100 acres in the Santa Maria field; 
the Kern river Drillers Oil Company in section 
36, 28-27 in the Kern river field; The Minoru 
Oil Company in section 24, 19-15: the Muriel Oil 
Company, consisting of a 20-acre lease in section 
6, 21-15 in Coalinga; the Oakburn Oil Company 
in section 12, 31-22; Petroleum North Midway 
Company of 100 acres in section 16, 32-14 of the 
Midway; the Ophir Oil Company in section 14, 
20-14; the State Oil Company of California in 
sections 27 and 35, 28-27 in Kern county; the 
Wabash Oil Company of 80 acres in Coalinga; 
and the Waratah Oil Company of 48 acres, also 
in Coalinga. 

In the following additional companies he serves 
as a director: Eldee Oil Company, Los Flores 
Land and Oil Company, Vishnu Oil Company, 
Sauer Dough Oil Company, Petroleum Invest- 
ment Company, Turner Oil Company, and Nevada 
Midway Oil Company—certainly an imposing list. 
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